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THE high place which Thomas Chalmers occupies in the religi- 
ous history of Scotland, he holds securely ; it is a position which 
he will not lose, unless a time shall come when John Knox and 
other worthies of the like stamp shall have ceased to be thought 
of in their native country with reverential gratitude. But the 
rank which his writings will ultimately hold in the body of Eng- 
lish literature is a point yet to be determined; and at present 
it can be only conjecturally spoken of, and this on the ground of 
considerations of quite a different order from those which affect 
his place in the regards of his countrymen. Nevertheless, on 
this ground we do not hesitate to profess the belief that, as a 
religious writer and as a theologian, he will live. A distinction, 
however, must here be made:—The ‘“ Works,” entire, of Dr. 
Chalmers, will, no doubt, continue to be sought after, through a 
course of many years, and will often be reprinted in their mass for 
the use of Scotland, and of England too, buoyed up, as one might 
say, by his immortal renown, as one of the best and the ablest, 
and the most useful of the great men whom Scotland has in any 
age produced, The grateful and religious Scottish people at 
home, as well as those thousands of the “ dispersion,” who are 
scattered over the face of the earth, will (so we imagine) for 
generations yet to come, regard it as a sacred duty to possess 
themselves of the Works Entire of their own Chalmers. And, 
moreover, among these purchasers and readers of the Works, 
there will always be many who will draw from certain portions 
of them a large amount of their spiritual and theological ali- 
ment, and who will think themselves well and sufficiently dis- 
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ciplined, and kept safely orthodox and evangelical, so long as 
they are content to sit at the feet of this revered teacher. 

But when we come to think of English literature at large, and to 
think of it as influenced or favoured by no special or national feel- 
ings, it is quite’certain that the “ Works” will undergo a severe 
sifting. Portions—large portions, of the mass, we cannot doubt, 
must subside, and, at no distant date, will cease to be often asked 
for, or popularly read. The works of the very best writers (if 
voluminous) have undergone the same discerptive process. Nor 
has any human reputation hitherto been of such plenary force 
as might suffice for immortalizing every paragraph or treatise 
that a man has written and printed. Assuredly Chalmers will 
not stand his ground as an exception to this almost universal 
doom—a doom which has consigned to oblivion a half—a three- 
fourths—or a nine-tenths of the products of even the brightest 
minds; especially if they have been, in their day, teeming and 
industrious minds, and if such writers have mixed themselves at 
large with the social and political movements of their times. 

At this time—and if we are looking to the volumes now before 
us, it is not Chalmers as the great, the good, and the eminently 
useful man of his age and country whom we have to do with :— 
it is not Chalmers as related to those religious and ecclesiastical 
movemeuts of which Scotland is now reaping the fruits ;—but it 
is the same distinguished man, considered simply as a writer ; 
and as one who comes at this time to claim the place that may be 
due to him in the permanent religious literature of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, spread, and spreading over all the world. 

When thus thought of, the mass of his writings, as they are 
now put into our hands, ask for classification. Although these 
four-and-thirty volumes are characterized, in an unusual degree, 
by singleness of intention, by coherent thought, by unity of spi- 
rit, as well as by much uniformity of style and manner, they 
are, as to their form and their subjects, very diverse; nor could 
they well, as we think, be brought under a simpler distribution 
than the following. The volumes seem to range under five 
heads, as thus :— 


I. The Methods and the Principles of Christian Benevolence, 
as related to the Parochial and Municipal System ;—these methods 
being made to rest upon the author’s principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, in its more general aspect. 

Il. Ecclesiastical Polity. 

III. Moral Philosophy. 

IV. Theology ; and the Christian Evidences. 

V. Christian Doctrine; Christian Ethics, Biblical Exposition, 
and the Principles of the Spiritual Life. 
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It may be that in forming this classification—as to its order, 
we have followed the guidance of a conjecture as to what will 
be the relative longevity of the several Essays and Treatises— 
which conjecture, in fact, may prove itself quite groundless, and 
concerning which there may be room now for differences of 
opinion. We are disposed to take up the various materials 
before us, beginning with those treatises which, bearing as they 
did upon those movements of his times of which Chalmers was 
the soul, and which have long ago passed their season, are, as 
we imagine, likely the soonest to be seldom read, if not altoge- 
ther forgotten. It will be no disparagement to the permanent 
repute of this great man, if it be found that his enduring fame 
rests upon what he accomplished in those regions of thought 
which are the most remote from the fitfulness and the perturba- 
tions of secular, and local, or national interests, and which abide 
substantially the same from age to age. 

It is no doubt true, that in those of his writings which we 
assume to possess the least of an enduring quality and an intrinsic 
merit, there is much of what is instructive—sound as it is in 
principle, and which may therefore be made available in all 
times and places, And yet, as to these same principles, it is 
probable that the men of the next age may incline rather to take 
them up, practically wrought out as they were in Chalmers’ own 
course of life, than as they are laboriously argued in his writings. 
The history of his beneficent achievements—the mere narrative 
of his useful life, not only has more force, and carries more of 
available instruction, but it comes to us in a more condensed 
form. Chalmers’ elaborate pleadings—his defences—his coun- 
ter-statements—his endless clearings up—his many iterations— 
and his lavish figures, might indeed be eagerly listened to when 
his voice quickened the soul of an audience; but in the reading 
of the same (and it will be so more and more as time runs on) 
they tend to exhaust patience, rather than to instruct. It is 
eminently true of subjects of this class—to wit, the topics of 
social science, of municipal economics, and of ecclesiastical po- 
lity, that a severe condensation, as to the style, is the one excel- 
lence upon which a lasting reputation must turn. In relation 
to those great social questions which never remain seven years 
together in quite the same position, Chalmers’ public course will 
be appealed to in confirmation of this or that rule or principle ; 
and perhaps his writings on this class of subjects may continue 
to be sometimes cited ; but they will not, as we think, like the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” and a very few other books, continue to 
be read, as a matter of course, by every student in this depart- 
ment. In expressing an opinion such as this, little disparage- 
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ment is implied; and, in fact, none but what Chalmers’ well- 
sustained reputation may easily afford. 

Chalmers, if it were required of vs to characterize him in a 
word, was the man—great in action :—he was the man to give 
a needed and an irresistible impulse to whatever he applied his 
herculean shoulder. The world—or that world wherewith he 
concerned himself, he would not, and could not, and he did not 
leave just what and where it was when first he looked about upon 
it; for that first glance moved his soul to its depths ;—moved it, 
not with scorn—not with malign antagonism—not with a wild, 
unknowing enthusiasm—not with despondency ; but with a hope- 
ful and a reasoning confidence—a calculated trust in the efficacy 
of those forees—those energies of renovation which, if well em- 
ployed, and manfully worked, will not fail to bring about a 
better state of things, more or less complete. Chalmers was the 
man to give a healthful impulse to all things around him; but 
he was not the man to give them altogether a new direction. 
He was just so far the philosopher as an accomplished man must 
be who concerns himself at all with the things of Philosophy ; 
but he was not (as we presume to think) a philosopher in any 
higher sense ; or in any sense that should give him a place of 
his own among those who have wrought out a scheme of thought 
for themselves, and for their times. The Thought of this pre- 
sent age has not pivoted itself upon Chalmers’ mind. He was 
the philanthropist, eminently so; and his understanding was of 
that robust order which utterly forbade his giving himself up to 
any of those vapouring modes of enthusiasm which so often bring 
all philanthropy into contempt. By an instinct quicker and surer 
than the guidance of reason—although reason never failed to come 
up to his aid, he rejected whatever was visionary and impracti- 
cable, or not at the moment practical; and by the same instinct, 
duly sustained as it was by the force of the dialectic faculty, he 
seized upon whatever was good and right in the main, and also 
sound in principle, among things actually existing and con- 
stituted, and which may be made available for immediate 
purposes :—these he took up, and upon these he worked with a 
prodigious energy, and with an industry—rare excellence—com- 
mensurate with that energy. Decisively conservative in temper, 
and reverential too in feeling, his aim was to bring up the things 
that are as near as possible to their normal state of effective- 
ness :—he laboured to reinstate—to invigorate—to quicken the 
languid pulse of the social body ;—to redress—to clear away 
from it encumbering accumulations. But there he stopped. 

Wanting almost entirely, as we shall have occasion to show, 
the analytic faculty—wanting also the severe critical faculty, 
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and wholly wanting that melancholic element which leads 
minds severely reflective to distrust obvious conclusions, and to 
scrutinize all things that are offered to their assent, Chalmers 
sent down his line into no abyss :—he himself, as to the dim 
world of painful speculation, had never trodden a path, like that 
of Bunyan’s Christian, through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. As a most kind-hearted man, his sympathies were awake 
toward all kinds of trouble, whether of mind, body, or estate ; 
but specially and intellectually he had no sympathy with minds 
deeper rooted than his own, or more discriminative, or more 
exact, or more analytic, or more scrupulously honest toward their 
own misgivings. Such minds, in approaching his, would quickly 
discover that from him they would not receive the aid they 
needed. 

And thus it is as to his philosophic writings. Admirably 
adapted as they were to effect their immediate purpose—a pur- 
pose conservative and confirmatory, as related to the diffuse in- 
tellectuality of the times when they appeared, and well adapted 
too, as they may still be, to meet the same order of intellectu- 
ality at this time, or in any time future, they wholly fail to 
satisfy the conditions of philosophic discussion, such as it has of 
late years become. It may seem unfair to require of a man— 
of a teacher, that he should forecast the progress of opinion for 
half a century in advance of his own times; but this at least 
may be said, that while a writer who touches the boundaries of 
thought in all directions is likely to anticipate the recurrent 
theories of times future, he who stops far short of those limits is 
likely to be numbered with the antiquated at the very next com- 
ing on of a crisis in speculative philosophy. If, in these last 
times, religious relief has had to contend with more than enough 
of flippant sophistry, it has also come to stand its ground in op- 
position to deeply wrought speculative systems, against which 
writings like those of Chalmers, whatever ability they may dis- 
play, afford little or no defence. And besides, in the tone and 
style of these apologetic writings, as toward gainsayers, these 
essays are less applicable than perhaps they might have been to 
the purposes for which they were intended. That firm conser- 
vative temper, and that reverential feeling, which we have just 
now spoken of, and which made Chalmers the thoroughgoing 
and uncompromising champion of the Creed of his Church, im- 
pelled him also to look out upon the host marshalled on the 
other side with a lofty and undiscriminating disapproval ; these 
opposers—one and all—were, in his view, “the enemy ;” how- 
beit more than a few of that antagonist host would gladly have 
accepted CurisTIAN Trutn, if only it had been presented to 
them in its purity, as severed from the national Creed. Yet to 
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render even this service—a service on the side of Christianity 
so needful, and yet so rarely attempted, namely, to present the 
TrutH apart from the Creed—Chalmers, although large-hearted 
enough, and bold enough, and broad enough in his habits of 


thinking, lacked some qualifications. Nevertheless he might. 


have addressed himself to the task, if only he had come to see 
the urgent necessity there is for doing it, and especially if he 
had perceived how urgent this necessity is—as related to the 
Christianity of Scotland, where the close adhesion of the Creed 
to the Truth—the entombing of the Truth within the Creed, 
has in modern times forced so many of her choicest minds into 
a position of antagonism, whether open or latent, to the latter. 
An obstacle in Chalmers’ way, which perhaps he would not have 
surmounted, even if he had clearly seen his call to enter upon 
that ground, was what we have named as his strong inbred feel- 
ing—might we say, his Churchman’s feeling of alarm lest a 
pin of the Tabernacle should be loosened by presumptuous hands. 
Moreover, there was a difficulty in relation to a task of this kind 
which he would not easily have overcome; for it took its rise in 
the very constitution of his mind. This, as we have said, con- 
tained too little of that discriminative severity, or of that pene- 
trative exactitude which is required in parting off the great and 
deep things of Christianity from the offensive asperities and 
the crudities that had their origin in a rude, revolutionary, and 
fanatical period. Scotland—and England too, in a different 
sense—yet waits the advent of one equal to her own Chalmers 
in grandeur of soul, and in moral energy, who shall take up the 
work of her renovation at the point where he left it unattempted, 
and shall give her at length a Christianity far larger than any 
Confession, and burdened with no burdens that are of man’s 
devising. 

Diverse as are the subjects embraced in the compass of Chal- 
mers’ works, the mode of reasoning throughout them, and the 
style, are much the same everywhere. This mode and this style 
are clearly indicative of the history of his mind, as well as of the 
several positions he occupied toward the Church and the World. 
When first his powerful intellect woke up to a consciousness of 
what is termed “ evangelic doctrine,” he looked around him and 
found, on almost all sides, that this doctrine, although it still 
held its place as the authentic belief of the Church and the 
Nation, had lost its hold, very generally, of the heart and soul 
both of the ministers of religion and of their hearers. The con- 
viction that this was the actual state of things around him, 
wrought mightily in his mind and spirit, and it roused him to 
undertake the work in which his success was signal—that of 
calling back ministers and people to the realities of their own 
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Political Economy. 7 


admitted faith. In prosecution of this great work, which was 
essentially unlike that of the Reformers, his style formed itself 
upon the leading conditions of the task before him. He seized 
those principles and doctrines which were not in dispute between 
himself and his hearers, and he strenuously insisted that these 
doctrines should be re-admitted to their due place of influence 
over the heart, the conscience, and the conduct of men. Hence 
comes much of that iteration which is so prominently the char- 
acteristic of Chalmers’ style, and of that patience-trying practice 
of turning an argument over and over a dozen times. The 
Preacher, the Professor, the Writer, has his eye fixed always 
upon that mountain mass of popular inertness which he must 
break his way into and overturn ; and he is slow to believe that, 
after all, he has done his work efficiently. He has his eye fixed 
upon certain rigid and inveterate formalities, trebly fenced 
against assault; and after he has carried the outworks, he is 
doubtful of his own success, and returns upon the ground ever 
and again, and is fain to look back anew to assure himself of 
his conquest. Throughout the early years of his course, and 
indeed throughout the whole of that period in which his style 
was in process of formation, his office, his calling, was that of 
the champion intent upon achieving a victory, and maintaining 
the Riegut against all comers. 

Although the entire works, as now before us, are susceptible 
of the classification above stated, no purpose which we have in 
view in this Article requires a strict adherence to it. We intend 
nothing more than to take a glance at the mass, commencing 
with those of its constituents, which, in our opinion, possess the 
least of an enduring quality, and going on to those of which it 
may be thought that they will take a permanent place in Eng- 
lish religious literature. We therefore take up first the volumes 
on 

PoxiticaL Economy.—To enter here upon any questions 
belonging to this science would be quite out of place, and ill- 
timed also, as related to Chalmers’ treatment of the subject. The 
volumes now named, and others of the series, bearing upon kin- 
dred subjects, should be looked into as exponents of his power 
of mind—his logical force, and that statesman-like breadth of 
view and capacity which distinguished him as a controversialist. 
But these treatises can scarcely be regarded as having taken a 
place permanently among authorities in the science. We are 
far from affirming that he has not, in these and other of his 
writings, won some lasting repute in establishing certain points ; 
but we believe there are few, if any, who are conversant with 
these subjects, that would now care to vindicate for him a claim 
to a foremost rank among the masters and teachers of this branch 
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of philosophy, still in course of development as it is. The years 
that have elapsed since Chalmers first took up these questions 
have not only been marked by the appearance of works of the 
highest merit; but more than this, during these eventful years 
social and commercial changes have come about, affecting not 
this country only, but Europe, America, the World, which few 
or none of the men of that time had dreamed of, and which, if 
they had lived to witness them, must have compelled them to 
abandon some of their favourite dogmas, and greatly to modify 
others, 

Chalmers’ economic writings give evidence of a masculine 
energy, a power of holding and of dealing with those intricately 
related abstractions which constitute the materials of the argu- 
ment in this department. Whether right or wrong in his doc- 
trine, he swayed his argument this way and that with ease. In 
the logic of the science he was expert, with its methods he was 
familiar, and he had affixed for himself a determinate meaning to 
its principal terms. We may believe him to be wrong, but we > do 
not find him bewildered, or crushed under a burden that is too 
heavy for his shoulders. Smitten as he was with the charms of 
an hypothesis which startled the world, (Malthus’ Essay,) but 
which has had its day, and yielding himself too readily to its 
parade of demonstration—to its partial array of facts—to its 
conclusions so hastily concluded, he instantly saw how well this 
doctrine concerning population might be built upon for giving 
support to those further inferences of which his instincts and his 
principles as a moralist, and as a Christian minister, and as a 
warm philanthropist, impelled him to make himself the cham- 
pion. Whatever there is in these economic writings which ap- 
proves itself to our convictions on grounds of mere humanity, 
and of Christian feeling, is true so far; but these things are 
legitimately available as a basis for the inferences which the 
author builds upon them, only when they have been brought 
into their place as modified by considerations which Chalmers 
in his earnestness quite overlooks, or is not aware of, or which 
he misunderstands. Who can find fault with anything that is 
indeed moral in what he urges and reiterates about the useful- 
ness of the “ moral restraint,” considered as a force counterac- 
tive of the law of increase ?—but when we come to the question 
of “early marriages,” and of protracted or absolute celibacy, 
an evenhanded morality has something else to say on this point ; 
and besides, there are facts physiological and ethico-phy siologi- 
cal, which also demand to be well thought of and considered. 
If it were to be alleged that Chalmers was a one-sided thinker, 
we should affirm, on the contrary, the breadth and grasp of his 
intellect, and we could adduce many convincing instances of his 
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Christian Polity. 9 


aptitude in planting himself on opposite sides of a subject. But 
when, at the bidding of his own powerful feelings, he surren- 
dered himself to a particular dogma, he did not always hold 
himself free from that species of entanglement which so often 
drags able logicians far astray from the fields of a tranquil and 
a true philosophy. Nothing is so little to be trusted to as 
“demonstrations which you cannot answer;” nothing is more 
fallacious than “ Tables ;” nothing is more to be suspected than 
“facts admitted on all sides;” nothing so like a broken reed as 
“an established axiom in political science.” The great man be- 
fore us was often led away by his “ Tables” and his “ Facts ;” 
but more often was he snared in his own massive logic. 

The great ends he aimed at in concerning himself with politics 
or political economy, were those higher purposes relating to the 
wellbeing of the lower classes, which, as a Christian moralist 
and a Christian pastor, he so devoutly and so devotedly sought 
to realize. We find him, then, quite on his proper ground in 
those of his writings which naturally take their place after the 
Political Economy, and the cognate treatises, and which flow 
from these as consequences, and as practical deductions. 

CurisTIAN AND Economic Po.ity or A Nation.—To 
Chalmers should be assigned a foremost place of merit, as having 
brought about, as well by his personal efforts—his indefatigable 
labours, as by his writings (those, to wit, of the class now before 
us) that better feeling, and that better understanding of social 
questions, which has become the characteristic, and the praise, and 
the hopeful indication of the times we live in. He clearly saw 
what was wanted as preliminary to any effective measures for 
bettering the condition of the labouring and lower classes, which 
was to bring about a community of feeling and an interchange 
of ideas, and an active concurrence, between two orders of per- 
sons who, hitherto, had been separated by misapprehensions, and 
often by contemptuous aversions ;—namely, the Economists, or 
men of science in this department, and the ministers of religion. 
Firmly holding the great truth, that Morals and Christian prin- 
ciple must be the basis of the secular welfare of a nation, and that, 
in destitution of this trustworthy foundation, all economic expe- 
dients will prove to be ineffective, Chalmers stepped forward, 
and in a tone of confidence, well founded as to his qualifications 
for the task, he spoke as the mediator between these two sets of 
men, labouring to make clear to each the relationship in which 
they stood, or ought to stand, one to the other, so that there 
might take place a friendly correspondence and a reciprocity of 
labours between them, for the benefit of the community. Toa 
very great extent this large-minded and clear-sighted man effect- 
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ed his purpose; and it was a most worthy, as well as arduous 
achievement. He compelled cold economists to listen to him 
respectfully : he shewed himself to be one who could well main- 
tain his own ground, in whatever position he might choose to 
place himself. On the other hand, he had already won a high 
place of regard among his brethren, and among the religious laity 
of his country, and he had become known as the warm-hearted and 
undoubtedly Christian mover of every labour of self-denying 
charity. He wrote and spoke, therefore, with—as we may say 
—both parties well in hand :—he laid his hand upon the heads 
of the one party, and he had his hand already upon the hearts 
of the other party, and demanding to be listened to by both, he 
actually brought about such an understanding between the two, 
as that, from that time to this, there has taken place a marked 
unison of view, and combination in effort, in relation to questions 
of national polity and social improvement. Chalmers, it is true, 
did not stand alone in effecting this accordance ; for several il- 
lustrious Englishmen, and some Frenchmen, have done their 
part toward bringing it about: some even were his predeces- 
sors in the work; but his merit on this ground, even if k ~had 
no other, is such as should entitle him to be classed among the 
most noted of philanthropists. 

All this, and more to the same effect, might be affirmed; or 
it might be affirmed still more emphatically, even by those who 
think that Chalmers erred in his economic theory, and that he 
misapprehended many facts—those especially which relate to 
pauperism in England. We must ourselves take side with those 
who thus think ; and yet we would yield to none of his disciples 
and admirers in warmth of feeling toward him as the ablest 
among the modern champions of Christian benevolence. But, 
as we have said, these pages are not to admit the discussion of 
controverted questions, whether political or theological. 

It is still in avoidance of any such discussions, the introduc- 
tion of which might seem as if we sought to substantiate some 
dogma of our own, that we here take occasion to point out a cha- 
racteristic of Chalmers’ mind (already alluded to) the results 
of which meet us so often in his writings. His intellect was 
quick to take hold of, and immovably firm in the retention of 
broad and concisely worded principles. Once seen, and seized, 
and grasped, and then ticketed as “ axioms,” they were seldom, 
if ever, reviewed or revised, His mind was not framed for phi- 
losophic analysis: he seldom distrusted any conclusion: it was 
not his habit to strip propositions of their coating of words. The 
mind of Chalmers was characteristically the national mind :— 
Logic ruled him :—the “ perfervid” logician—onward bent, al- 
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ways, toward some practical and important conclusion, he would 
not thank any one who, of cooler temperament than himself, 
should take him aback for purposes of severe discrimination, 
and of analysis. Take an instance:—In the Preface to the 
“ Christian and Economic Polity” he says,— 

“ We have long thought, that, by a legal provision for indigence, 
two principles of our moral nature have been confounded, which are 
radically distinct from each other—distinct, both objectively, in the 
ethical system of virtue, and subjectively, in the laws and workings 
of the human constitution. These two principles are humanity and 
justice, whereof the latter only is the proper object of legislation— 
which, by attempting the enforcement of the former, has overstepped 
altogether its own rightful boundaries.” 


How clearly expressed is this string of propositions, and how 
apparently coherent! Yet let us be permitted to ask, in the first 
place, whether these two abstractions, “ humanity” and “ jus- 
tice,” to which it is so easy to affix verbal designations, are, when 
we have in view the infinite complications of the social system 
—a system deeply disordered—so easily parted off, the one from 
the other, as that we can say, at a moment—This is a claim of 
justice—and this of humanity? It is true, that an individual 
man, if he be of sound mind and firm principle, and if his ha- 
bitudes of thought are clear, may always either discriminate, 
peremptorily, in relation to his individual or personal conduct, be- 
tween the two classes of claims; or, if there be ambiguity in any 
case, he may make a rule for himself, and say—This shall be 
with me a matter of justice ; and this other case I will consider 
only as a claim of mercy or charity. But alas! in this disjoint- 
ed world it is the few only who well know how to effect any 
such discrimination ; and it is fewer still who possess the moral 
ability to abide by their convictions. The consequence is, that 
instances of justice violated, and of humanities neglected—in- 
stances of compromises between abstract right, and the impulses 
of feeling—selfish, or stupid, or passionate—departures as they 
are from the rule of reason and duty, heap themselves up within, 
and upon the surface of the social system, until, in fact, aggra- 
vated inhumanities, or defaults on the side of justice, and of love, 
of sympathy, of affection, present themselves to the eye of the 
legislator in the formidable shape of enormous wrongs—evils in- 
tolerable ; and which bring the social system into extreme peril. 
A paternal government may heartily wish that its subjects, in- 
dividually, would act their parts better, and so would save it a 
world of trouble: but they will not do so; and, therefore, inas- 
much as grievous social ills must any way be remedied ; and in- 
asmuch as civil government has only one species of remedy at 
its command—namely law—law enforced by the public arm, it 
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enacts remedial statutes, and sees to it, that they fail not of their 
effect. Meantime, it is to the ministers of religion that belongs the 
duty of attacking these same social mischiefs, taking their stand 
upon quite another ground, and employing persuasions altoge- 
ther of another order. Law may be superseded where morals 
are perfect: not elsewhere. The expediency of a legal provi- 
sion for the helpless and indigent is a question with which we do 
not concern ourselves; but it is an illusion to found an argu- 
ment against such enactments upon an alleged constant or 
available distinction between “ justice” and “ humanity.” 
The social system, in its complications—infinite as they are— 
abounds with instances which are not to be disposed of in any 
such categorical and syllogistic manner: Justice and charity 
often blend their voices in a loud outcry for legislative measures 
of relief. 

The Treatises on the Parochial System, (vol. xxi.) several 
of the tracts included in the twelfth volume, and those of the 
eighteenth, if they be considered apart from the political and 
ecclesiastical doctrines which they so ably propound and illus- 
trate, and of which Chalmers in his day was the apostle, may 
now be read, and will continue to be read with advantage in 
respect of the many passages which illumine them, and which 
are admirable in their universal bearing upon Christian morals 
and Christian philanthropy. Even a reader who should altoge- 
ther dissent from Chalmers’ doctrine, and should disallow every 
article of his ecclesiastical and economic creed, must yet listen to 
him in these passages with, one might say, a reverential feeling. 
Was the Writer—the Lecturer—the Professor—was he a pallid 
theorist—stepping out from his seclusion to broach and to defend 
paradoxes, visionary whims, the progeny of his mere brain? It 
was not so with Chalmers. This man of system and dogma was 
always greater in his deeds and in his labours—greater in per- 
sonal beneficent performances, than he was in speculation and 
in philosophy. The portion of his writings now before us, cum- 
brous as some of them may be in form, and overwrought in style, 
should be regarded as a commentary upon a life of arduous phil- 
anthropy. ‘The narrative of a twenty, or five-and-twenty years 
of prodigious public labour, carried on in Glasgow and in Edin- 
burgh, to be itself fully intelligible, must incorporate these trea- 
tises in their chronological order, The treatises and the labo- 
rious life are the warp and woof of a cloth of gold, which, for firm 
coherence, and for moral splendour, has scarcely a parallel in our 
religious history. Thus thought of, these several treatises, which 
in one sense may be said to have had their day, and to be super- 
annuate, can never fail to be inquired for and read while Scot- 
land remembers this apostolic man. 
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Lectures on Establishments. 13 
The Lectures ON EsTABLISHMENTS, which were delivered 
with so much éclat in London in the spring of 1838, may seem to 
possess a claim to some notice as distinguished from the Treatises 
on kindred subjects, above referred to. Those treatises consti- 
tute, as we have said, a running commentary upon a course of 
extraordinary labour and of successful enterprise. But the Lec- 
tures on Establishments came to be commented on in a very 
remarkable manner five years after the time of their delivery, by 
Chalmers’ own course of conduct—a course open, no doubt, to 
misapprehension, as well as to misinterpretation. Long ago the 
wrongful allegations of that period of agitation received their 
confutation ; and they are forgotten. There may nevertheless 
be a residue of apparent inconsistency, if not a small remainder 
of actual inconsistency, which seems to call for a word of com- 
ment. Sufficiently was the more obvious imputation of incon- 
sistency refuted by Dr. Chalmers himself at the time of the Dis- 
ruption; as, for example, in passages such as the following, 
(Correspondence with Sir George Sinclair, December 4, 1841.) 


* T conclude with noticing as briefly as possible your remarks on 
my consistency: Ist, You speak of my former avowed preference for 
a National Establishment, reminding me of what you call my own 
theory. Now, in my London Lectures, in my Church Extension 
Addresses, in all my controversies with the Voluntaries, in my nu- 
merous writings for twenty years back, the spiritual independence of 
the Church has been ever brought prominently forward as an indis- 
pensable part of that theory, and I have uniformly stated, that the 
least violation of that independence in return for a State Endowment, 
was enough to convert a Church Establishment into a moral nuisance. 
It is a little too much, that after the Conservatives had accepted with 
thankfulness my defence of National Establishments, they should now 
propose to take away from me the benefit of their main vindication ; 
or think that an advocacy given to a National Church, solely for the 
sake of its religious and moral benefits to the population, should still 
be continued after they shall have converted it from an engine of 
Christian usefulness into a mere congeries of offices, by which to up- 
hold the influence of patrons, and subserve the politics or the views 
of a worthless partisanship.’ —Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 242. 


This is all very good; and it is valid if taken as Chalmers’ 
plea for himself, when taunted by the Conservatives on the 
ground of inconsistency. But now let these same words be 
noted and brought into their bearing upon some passages in the 
* London Lectures.” Lovers of justice as we profess to be, 
we must cite them, and leave judgment with the equitable 
reader. 

The Lecturer is replying to the Nonconforming sects, who 
urge their equal claim—with the endowed Church—to be fa- 
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voured and endowed, (let it be remembered that Nonconformists 
do not ask to be favoured in any such manner) and he says :— 


“To the question by which it was thought they would have gra- 
velled us, When the difference is so insignificant between the Church 
and the Sectarians, why treat them so unequally? our reply is— 
When the difference is so insignificant, why keep up that difference at 
all? why do sectaries keep aloof from the Church on considerations 
which are confessedly insignificant and paltry ? We hear of their com- 
mon faith, that is, of their agreement with the Church, on all vital 
and essential topics; and this, in opposition to the bigots within the 
Establishment, we heartily accord to the great majority of Dissenters 
in both parts of the island. But if they agree in all that is essential, 
what is the character of the topics on which they differ? ‘There can 
be no other reply to this, than that they must be the non-essentials 
of Christianity—the nuge@ iriviales, if not the nuge difficiles of doctrine 
or government—the caprices or whimsical peculiarities, in which, 
through the very wantonness of freedom in this land of perfect tole- 
ration, men have chosen to besport themselves, and so broken forth 
into their parti-coloured varieties ; each having a creed, or rather I 
would say, (for, substantially speaking, nine-tenths of the people in 
Britain have all the same creed,) each having a costume and a desig- 
nation of theirown. . . . ‘To the remonstrance of the excluded 
sects, Why, when we differ so little, do you not take us in? it may 
well be replied, Why, when you differ so little, do you keep yourselves 
out? ‘Truly, it is not for Government to make the adjustment here ; 
nor is there another way of bringing the adjustment about, but by 
means of a larger intelligence and a larger charity both in the Church 
and among the sectaries themselves. . . . Government, after 
having made the preference, and so standing acquitted of the greatest 
duty it owes to the commonwealth, leaves the whole charge of insig- 
nificance and folly to rest upon those who, for the sake of paltry and 
insignificant differences, will thus quarrel and fall out among them- 
selves. . . . It is true that we venerate the Church of England 
as a Christian Church ; but so far therefore from laying a stigma on 
the sectaries, there are several, and these comprising a very large ma- 
jority of the Nonconformists throughout England, who, in our appre- 
hension, are so near in theology to the Establishment, that for our- 
selves we cannot make out a principle in any of the differences on 
which they continue to stand without its pale.”—Sixth Lecture. 


This would be right and pertinent too, if the lecturer had 
been addressing the several orthodox nonconforming commu- 
nions in respect of their differences one among another. In that 
case he might pointedly have asked them, “ Why, seeing that 
you have one creed and nearly one ecclesiastical model, why do 
you maintain your divisions? Why keep alive on grounds so 
unimportant—three denominations, or seven, as the case may 
be?” But any such line of argument as this is, we must say it, 
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Lectures on Establishments. 15 
grievously out of place when it is addressed to the noncon- 
forming sects at large, as they now stand related to the Estab- 
lished Church. Let us see how this is. 

We must assume it as certain that Chalmers knew enough of 
the course of controversy, and of the state of religious parties in 
England, to be aware of the fact that the time had long gone by 
when Nonconformists insisted, with any lively zeal or persistence, 
either one among another, or when they are in debate with the 
Established Church, upon any one of those matters of ritual or ob- 
servance to which, with any fairness, the contemptuous phrases 
employed by him can be applied; it is not the nuge triviales of 
a polemical age that are now the points at issue. The larger 
number in Dissenting Churches,—the ministers and the laity, 
the well-informed and intelligent, have long ceased, in their con- 
troversy with the Church, to make much ado about nothing. 
The ground they take—whether that ground be solid and de- 
fensible or not—which is not with us the question, is inclusive 
of PRINCIPLES; and within this circle there meet us some of the 
most arduous questions that can engage the attention of Chris- 
tian men. Stated in as few words as possible, what are now 
(and what have been these thirty years past) the grounds of dis- 
sent among the orthodox “ sectaries,” are as important as any- 
thing can be that is not essential to a Christian man’s belief: 
dissenters refuse to admit any sort of interference on the part 
of the Civil Government with the religious holdings or doings of 
the people: but then, even if so absolute a rejection of state in- 
terference as this were not maintained, Dissenters very generally 
regard the actual Church Established, in a manner to describe 
which correctly we could not do better than avail ourselves of 
the language above cited from Chalmers’ letter to his friend.— 
The English Dissenters believe (rightly or wrongly) that the 
State has gone not “a little way,” but a long way in “ violating 
the independence of the Church ;” and he tells us that, in his 
opinion, the “ least violation of this independence” affords ground 
enough for justifying separation, inasmuch as the consequence of 
any such sacrilege is to “convert a Church Establishment into 
a moral nuisance.” The Dissenters of these times (or many of 
them) are not vehemently opposed to a moderated episcopacy ; 
they are not indisposed to liturgical worship; they do not pro- 
fess to be deeply scandalized by surplices or other church deco- 
rums; yet they think themselves compelled to protest against 
the usages of Church Patronage; and they believe themselves 
justified in demanding that congregations should have at least 
something to do with the appointment of their ministers, The 
English Dissenters of these times, or many of them, profess to 
believe that the ecclesiastical principles and usages of the Esta- 
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blished Church have had the effect of “converting it from an 
engine of usefulness into a mere congeries of offices, by which 
to uphold the influence of Patrons, and subserve the politics or 
the views of a worthless partisanship.” 

Now it might happen that, if we were called upon to argue the 
question with Dissenters, to wit, with reasonable and truth-lov- 
ing men, we should labour to convince them that their view of 
the Established Church, although it have a colour of reality, is 
greatly distorted, and is at this time mainly wrong; but assuredly 
so long as Dissenters do so think, and especially so long as they 
demur on the grave question of religious establishments, we 
should scorn to taunt them with their separation, as if it were a 
nugatory and frivolous opposition; we should think it most in- 
equitable to bring to bear upon modern Dissent the contemptu- 
ous allegation, that it consists in “the caprices or whimsical 
peculiarities in which, through the very wantonness of freedom 
in this land of perfect toleration, men have chosen to besport 
themselves, and so have broken faith into their parti-coloured 
varieties,” Far be it from us thus to deal with men whom we 
believe to be as well informed, and as intelligent, and as con- 
scientious as ourselves. Thus far the Chalmers of 1838 may 
seem to be amenable to some correction from the Chalmers of 
1843; and we may believe it probable that if, at the time of de- 
livering the London Lectures, the events of 1843 had been dis- 
tinctly foreseen, more than two or three passages in the volume 
now before us would have been qualified, or wholly omitted. 

As to this portion of Chalmers’ writings, namely, the Economic, 
the Political, and the Ecclesiastical, they may, as we have said, 
be left uncommented upon, otherwise than as they are exem- 
plified in the life and labours ef the author—labours which will 
always be looked upon by self-denying, benevolent, and zealous 
men as pattern and as stimulus—as the best guide, and as the 
inspiration of any course of Christian philanthropy. And then, 
whoever would duly turn to advantage such an example, must, 
in justice to himself, read and study the Economic volumes in 
this series. 

Pursuing Chalmers’ course as tending more and more toward 
his true position as the Christian Divine, and, if not the philo- 
sopher, yet the philosophic theologian, and the bold champion 
of religious truth, we next take up that Essay on the Curts- 
TIAN EVIDENCES, which is not merely the earliest in date, but 
which first brought the writer into view before the English 
public. It is unnecessary here to recur to the circumstances 
under which it at the first appeared in 1813: we now take it as 
it stands in the series of the collected works, in which it takes 
its place as the third and fourth volumes. 
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A considerable portion of this Essay consists of summary 
statements, or abridged recitals of the staple Christian argu- 
ment—an argument which has never been refuted—such as it 
is found in the writings of Lardner, Paley, Blount, and others. 
These synopses, or condensed evidences, call for no other remark 
than this, that they are characteristic of Chalmers, both in mind 
and temper. As to temper, he had an openness and a candour 
which led him to admire, and freely to avail himself of, the 
authenticated products of other minds. There was in him a 
reverential feeling toward all those who might be named as the 
“ canonized” of philosophy and literature—the few who have 
been unanimously voted to pedestals in the temple of fame. 
Free as he was from selfish ambition, and superior to the ego- 
tism of authorship, no sinister jealousies stood in his way 
when, in the course of an argument, he found other men’s 
labours ready to his hand, which might be brought forward and 
commended, and perhaps incorporated with his own train of 
reasoning. It need scarcely be said that, in any such instances, 
he would have abhorred to act the plagiarist. In frequent in- 
stances Chalmers followed the guidance of others; but if, in 
any case, this sort of following was a fact of which himself was 
conscious, he made the reference and the acknowledgment in 
the most ample manner, But these legitimate borrowings are 
also characteristic of Chalmers’s order of intellect. Bold—large 
in his grasp of subjects—statesmanlike—businesslike—prompt 
to seize the salient points of an argument, and singularly firm 
in his logical hold of whatever he held—he was not a suggestive, 
explorative, penetrative thinker, His intellectual habit was not 
that which impels, or which compels a man to pass his entire 
material of cogitation, even every atom of it, through his own 
mind, and in doing so to make it his own—whencesoever it 
may, in the first instance, have come to him. Whatever he be- 
lieved to be sound, right, and logically available, Chalmers took 
up, and carried it to its place, in any discussion which for the 
moment engaged him. ‘This he did, in part, as a practice, for- 
cing itself upon a man so deeply occupied as he was in active 
life ; but mainly (as we think) as the consequence of his indivi- 
dual structure of mind. 

In illustration of what we are here affirming, it might be 
enough to refer the reader to the three concluding chapters of 
this Essay. It would be unfair to take these chapters in hand 
as if they had been recently composed, and were now put forth. 
We must believe that, at this time, Chalmers would materially 
have qualified many passages which, as they stand, must give 
pain to those who, as zealous as himself for the genuine authority 
of Holy Scripture, have thought more upon the subject of in- 
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spiration than he had done, and who have taken pains to inform 
themselves better as to the condition of the argument as a ques- 
tion of fact. The chapters to which we refer are curious speci- 
mens of that logical style which has prevailed among a certain 
class of theologians ;—as thus—a position is assumed ;—it is, 
let us grant, mainly good and valid; but it is reasoned from 
unexceptively, and it is pursued as if the reasoner were ut- 
terly unconscious of serious difficulties standing in his path, 
and which should be met. or removed, sooner or later in the 
argument, These chapters of the “ Christian Evidences,” if 
they came before us from the pen of an inferior writer—a 
dogmatizing theologue, would not seem to merit any sort of 
notice in reply: we should leave them to be forgotten, and thie 
sooner the better. Coming as they do from a mind such as 
that of Chalmers, they give weight and urgency to the demand 
of this present moment—that the doctrine of inspiration should 
now at length be set clear of the many confusions which still 
attach to it; and that this work should be so done as not to 
leave staggering difficulties unnoticed and unheeded; while a 
genuine and untroubled faith in the authority of Scripture is 
brought to rest upon its true grounds, This is a work for the 
undertaking of which neither was the Christian world in his 
time prepared, nor was Chalmers himself specially qualified. It 
might be asked, Is the Christian world, even at this time, pre- 
pared for entertaining, intelligently and reverentially, freely, 
boldly, and religiously, that great and arduous argument which 
has so long stood waiting its time, and which is to determine 
what we mean by the hackneyed terms—Revelation, and the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture? If an answer to this question 
were peremptorily demanded, it must be, we think, of this con- 
ditional sort—The Christian world is at this moment no better 
prepared to listen to a dispassionate discussion of this subject 
than it has been at any time heretofore: it is not so, because 
none have come forward to take it up, and to deal with it, in 
whom, as to their competency, as to their freedom from en- 
tanglements, and as to the thoroughness of their religious prin- 
ciples, it has any well-grounded confidence. But further, it 
may confidently be assumed, that such a state of preparedness 
will ensue, as if instantaneously and spontaneously, whenever 
the men, or the man, shall step forward who shall be able to 
command the respect and attention of the Christian community, 
and in presence of whom intemperate and ill-informed persons 
shall feel abashed, and shall hold their peace. When this cause 
shall come on for a hearing, there must be proclaimed “ Silence” 
in the heaven of theological debate. But we return for a moment 
to the volumes on the Christian Evidences. 
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This Essay first appeared in 1813, forty-three years ago; and 
as to the core of the reasoning, it is as sound and as available 
now as it was then. Chalmers’ revision and correction of the 
argument against Hume stands entire ; and as to his own mode 
of refuting the flimsy sophism of the “ Essay on Miracles,” it is 
clear and unexceptionable: it is so, because Hume’s cobweb 
may be swept away by more brooms than one; it needs no such 
refined process as Campbell and others had imagined to be 
necessary for the purpose :—only bring it to the test of facts ;— 
let us see, in some half-dozen instances, which might be easily 
adduced, what becomes of the demonstration alleged to abate or 
destroy our confidence in testimony. Chalmers well states the 
fact, that human testimony may be of such a kind, and it may 
be presented in such a form of complicated and intimate cohe- 
rence, as would not merely carry our assent, but must compel it, 
even to the extent of its prevailing against our experience of the 
constancy of any natural phenomena whatever, All this is 
certain, and it is clear enough, 

If, then, the question were asked, Is Chalmers’ Essay on the 
Christian Evidences a book proper to be now put into the hands 
of an intelligent young man for the purpose of confirming him 
in his Christian profession? we should answer, Undoubtedly it 
is :—let him read Chalmers and Paley, with one or two other 
books that treat the question concisely and forcibly, and he can- 
not go wrong. But if such a question were put with a more dis- 
crete meaning, and if the propounder of the question had in view 
the case of a thoroughly informed reader,—one of those, to 
wit, who are fully conversant with the science and with the 
literature of the present time, then we must make exceptions to 
the Essay on two or three grounds. 

None who were favoured to have intercourse with Thomas 
Chalmers socially, can need to be assured that his personal dis- 
positions were manly, cordial, generous, kind, sympatliizing ; 
but he was as strong in temper as he was robust in understand- 
ing; he fired at sophistry; he was hotly impatient of subter- 
fuges and shams, and he was impatient -toward any reasonings 
or difficulties of the sort with which, constitutionally, he had 
no sympathy, and the solidity of which he did not understand. 
Logic has to do with propositions—Yea and Nay: Philosophy 
has to do with things—with the things of visible nature, and 
with the things of mind; and its dealings with these things go 
far deeper down than do those of logic. But Chalmers was the 
categorical logician much more than the philosopher ; his intel- 
lectual destination was to the senate—to the House of Commons, 
or to courts of law-—rather than to those silent places where the 
human reason, and the human spirit, converse with and explore the 
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universe of matter and of mind. Therefore it was that Chalmers’ 
opponent, real or imagined, in any argument, was a somebody 
who is to be strenuously fought with and knocked down, and 
tumbled over the city wall as a nuisance, 

Besides, it behoves the reader of this great man’s works at 
large, to keep in mind, we may say at almost every page, what 
was his position, and what was the feeling which he had of that 
position, as the notable champion of great, and then neglected 
principles in Scotland ; or, to confine ourselves to the subject 
now in view, Chalmers stood forth in his time in defence of that 
Christianity, of the truth of which he had newly convinced him- 
self, and of which he had been some time a minister. This 
Christianity was then assailed on all sides by men—some of 
them Atheists, and some Deists—who stood around the Church 
of Scotland, and who, alas! had, some of them, comfortably 
lodged themselves within its enclosures. But as Atheism and 
unbelief are at all times reactions from the Christianity in and 
about which they arise, they take their semblance from it; they 
are reflections of it; they are its counterparts or complements ; 
they are negative photographs of the religion to which they op- 
pose themselves ; they show blacks for whites—whites for blacks 
—all over. But we are all apt to be the most angered by that 
which, while it dares to contradict us, is yet, in some occult 
manner, a resemblance of ourselves. Hume, and the accom- 
plished men of whom he was the leader and the idol, had formed 
no other conception of Christianity than that which, in their 
paternal homes, they had acquired in the course of their training, 
according to the religious fashion of an ill-conditioned bygone 
time; this fact should be considered in mitigation of the dis- 
approval to which they may fairly be liable. 

Chalmers found himself on the battle-field opposed to men 
with whom the rejection of Christianity—such as it had always 
been offered to them—was, we may say, an inevitable conse- 
quence of the free development of thought in strong minds, But 
of this fact he had himself no distinct consciousness;—we think he 
had no consciousness of it at all ; his training and his professional 
feeling as a clergyman, and the non-discrete quality of his own 
mind, stood in the way of his coming to a perception of it. 
Hence it is, therefore, that the tone of this Essay, and so of 
many of his writings, and the cast of the epithets which he 
allows himself to use, are too pugnacious, too arrogant—they 
are, in fact, offensive in their apparent meaning; and therefore 
it is, that the Essay before us is less adapted to the present 
time, and to England, than its substantial merits would have 
made it. 

And yet this is not all. During the years that have elapsed 
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Christian Evidences. 21 
since this Essay appeared, the Christian argument, as it was 
carried on between Christian advocates, and the several classes 
of those who opposed themselves thereto, has moved many steps 
in advance toward what must be the resting-place of the contro- 
versy—namely, a never-to-be-ended antagonism between Chris- 
tianity and Atheism inits simplest form. Historical and literary 
criticism have undergone much improvement of late, and these 
improvements—these more exact and more erudite modes of 
proceeding, have wrought a great change in the feeling of well- 
informed men toward the books of the New Testament (and 
those of the Hebrew Scriptures also) which corrected feeling 
places these writings, in a historical sense, far beyond the range 
of doubt or question. Moreover, during this same period, several 
elaborate and highly ingenious endeavours to nuilify the histo- 
rical evidence, or to reduce it to a cloudy condition, have signally 
failed; and these abortive attempts, spurned as they are by the 
learned everywhere—in Germany as in England—have been 
handed over as a useful stock in trade to those inferior writers 
and popular lecturers who contrive to earn a miserable sub- 
sistence, as the apostles of Atheism, among the common 
people. 

But what, now, is the consequence of this movement and of 
this advance? It has produced a feeling which may thus be 
put into words :—“ As matter of history your Christianity is now 
granted you; we do not care any more to encounter the argu- 
ment on that ground; and as to what is supernatural, and the 
elimination of which from the historical element, is, as we allow, 
very difficult, we abstain from expressing any distinct opinion 
concerning it ; in fact, we do not trouble ourselves either to frame 
or to defend any such opinion, even if we had formed one; we 
are in possession of no hypothesis, thereto relating, which 
altogether satisfies ourselves. But granting, as we do, your 
Christianity in its historical aspect, and waiving the perplexed 
question of its supernatural accompaniments, we must claim for 
ourselves the right to step back, or rather to ascend to a higher 
position of theological speculation, You must needs allow us 
this liberty, because you come to us asking our submission to 
the Christian Revelation on this very plea, namely—that it fol- 
lows as a legitimate inference from the principles of Natural 
Religion. Be it so; but if it be so, then we must feel our way 
toward it, and we must touch firm ground upon this speculative 
path. Until we have reasonably disposed of some formidable 
difficulties, and until we have secured for ourselves a position 
—somewhere short of Atheism, and short of Pantheism too, 
and short of a Deism that rejects the moral attributes of the 
Creator—until we have achieved all these arduous labours, we 
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must postpone altogether the Christian argument.” This plea 
for an indefinite adjournment of the question may, undoubtedly, 
be conclusively replied to; and it may be shown to be both in- 
sufficient and irrelevant. But such a showing is indispensable ; 
and in attempting it, regard must be had to the depth and to 
the difficulty of the subject, as seen from the position which cul- 
tivated minds have come into anew at this present time. 

On this ground it is not the most irrefragable verbal logic 
that will serve us ;—it is no nicely worded propositions, put to- 
gether in the most approved technical order, that will help us at 
all, It must be a large, a cordial, and a genuine philosophy ;— 
it must be a true metaphysics; and this metaphysics must be 
inclusive of the axiom that, to those who occupy a place as we 
do in this world, in the midst of a system wherein evil so much 
abounds, the attainment of a point of view toward which all 
lines might be seen to converge, is an achievement which should 
not be thought of as possible ;—for, to suppose it attainable, is 
just to assume that disorder is only a form or a disguise of order, 
and that evil is good. 

It is in this sense, therefore, that Chalmers’ Essay on the 
Christian Evidences, though it will always be popularly available, 
and though it may without any scruple be put into the hands of 
unsophisticated young persons, must fail to recommend itself to 
those who are conversant with the course of thought at the pre- 
sent time, and who have passed through the discipline of an 
intellectual education. 

But we have now to see in what manner Chalmers deals 
with these arduous antecedent questions. We look, therefore, 
to the two volumes of— 

NaTurRAL THEOLOGY.—At the outset of an argument which, 
if it is to bring conviction to an instructed reader, should be purely 
scientific in its method, and abstinently concise in its style, we 
have to regret those faults of method and style which tax our 
patience even when the author is not acting as our guide in the 
region of abstract philosophy ;—we need scarcely say that we 
refer to his wonted method of cumulative and redundant illus- 
tration, and to his rhetorical, not to say factitious style. The 
pellucid stream of thought, flowing without noise in a channel 
that is well defined and not tortuous, is that to which the reader 
would willingly surrender himself in this region, Chalmers’ 
course of thinking whirls itself through many eddies, and hurries 
us onward at a stormy speed ; but too often he brings us round 
to a spot which is at no perceptible distance from the point of 
departure. It is these uninviting characteristics of his style 
which must, as we imagine, confine his philosophical writings to 
a comparatively narrow sphere ;—they are substantially valid in 
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argument, and they may with entire confidence be used for 
purposes of popular instruction ;—we mean, they may be put 
into the hands of intelligent and Christianly trained young 
persons; but they must not be brought forward when we have 
to do with those who are acute, accomplished, and thoroughly 
instructed. 

In the first chapter of this treatise—“ On the distinction be- 
tween the ethics of Theology, and the objects of Theology,”—a 
true distinction is well stated and insisted upon. But a few 
pages might have sufficed for conveying it to the intelligent 
reader with precision. The illustrative comparison between the 
mathematics of astronomy, and the observed facts of the science, 
is indeed pertinent; but the four or five ideas which this distinc- 
tion and this illustration bring together, are, in this chapter, 
turned over and over again with so unsparing a profuseness, that 
they are made to fill as many as fifty-six pages! This prefatory 
chapter, therefore, would at once discourage a reader whose 
habits of thinking are scientific, and whose literary taste is at 
all fastidious. A passage in the next chapter, which Chalmers 
quotes from John Foster, exhibits all the difference between his 
own order of mind and that of one who could be philcsophical, 
even when rhetorical ; and who, when he amplifies, does so by 
exhausting his subject—not by holding up some of its constituent 
ideas in twenty aspects that are nearly identical. The second 
chapter reiterates the argument of the first, and might be listened 
to with pleasure as a sermon; and indeed it would read well if 
condensed within the compass of three paragraphs, prefatory to 
a a pte essay. It is after making our way through nearly 
a hundred pages that we come upon the real argument of the 
treatise. 

Nor have we gone far before we meet with evidence of the 
author’s peculiar powers of mind ; as, for instance, in his exposition 
of the illusory quality of the @ priori argument, as propounded 
by Dr. S. Clarke. In this chapter, as well as in the next, 
wherein Hume’s atheistic doctrine is considered, the instructed 
reader may perhaps desire a stricter process of analytic reason- 
ing; but undoubtedly it is robust good sense which is here 
brought to bear upon a specious sophism ; and, bating some re- 
dundancies, and some repetitions of reasoning which occurs else- 
where, a substantial argument is very effectively and powerfully 
presented. Yet, in fact, available as these chapters are, (IV. 
and V.) it would be needful, if we were directing the studies of 
well-informed young men, or of those who intend to become 
well-informed, to show them that the line of reasoning pursued 
by Chalmers, when he undertakes to be the critic of Hume, may 
be presented in a manner which is much less open to exception, 
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and which may be brought within less compass. This, in fact, 
has been done by several recent writers, 

In the fifth chapter, on “the Hypothesis that the world is 
Eternal,” that want of severe analytic reasoning which damages 
the preceding portion of the argument, leads the author to risk 
the whole of it by stepping upon ground which must be judged 
to be at the best very precarious. The Theistic argument, as it 
stands opposed to Hume’s sophism, is good, irrespectively of any 
determination of the question concerning the world’s origin in 
time, or its alleged eternity. We may state the case thus :—a 
book which happens to be just now under my eye, may have 
been produced last season, or a thousand, or five thousand years 
ago; or its origination may stretch out into the infinitude of 
past time; nevertheless, and whichsoever of these suppositions I 
assume to be true, its pages—let me open the book where I may, 
bring me at once into correspondence and communion with 
another mind, namely, the mind of the author, and I find it to 
be a mind like my own in its constitution :—it is the same in its 
rational structure ; and it is like my own also as to its tastes, and 
as to its sensibilities. ‘The mind of the author, with which his 
book has brought me into this vivid correspondence, must have 
been greatly superior to my own, as to its range of knowledge, 
and as to its powers, and as to the compass and elevation of its 
moral sentiment, for I cannot imagine myself to have written a 
book such as this ;—and yet, now that it is written, and now that 
it has come into my hand, every page, every paragraph, and each 
line of it, is intelligible to me; and it is so, although I dare not 
flatter myself so far as to think that I could have written it; 
nevertheless, I may at least take to myself the consciousness of 
knowing that, as the reader of it, I am-such a reader as the 
author himself would have wished for. In reply to my eager 
inquiry— Who was the author? or when did he live? you may 
tell me perhaps that no one knows, or that he lived and died a 
million years ago; or you may say that the book itself has 
always been in existence, and is eternal. You do not mean 
the paper and the ink, for these are perishable; and are even 
now, as appears, in course of decay. That, then, which is eter- 
nal, must be the thoughts—the feelings—the tastes—which are 
therein embodied. What I hold in my hand—the paper, is re- 
cent—is perishable, for it is material: but that which is impe- 
rishable is the symbolized mind and soul of the author: this, 
whencesoever it may have proceeded, allies itself instantaneous! 
with my own mind, and claims kindred with it irresistibly : with 
this mind and soul—with this intelligence—with this feeling, I 
hold communion—like with like commingling ; and this commu- 
nion of spirits quickens, elevates, expands my own faculties, intel- 
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lectual as well as moral. But now I lay aside this book, and turn 
toward a greater book—even the Material Universe. Is the world 
—the Cosmos—eternal? I do not know: but whether it has had 
its birthday or not, yet let me open its pages where I may—and 
this is true of every page which hitherto I have been able to 
open and to read—it sheds light upon my reason, and gives in- 
stantaneous energy to my thoughts: it kindles the intellect, it 
kindles the noblest emotions; it awakens tastes: every page of 
this Book of the World becomes to me, as I go on to read it, a 
new education, the study of it is a new life to the mind, to 
the heart, to the imagination. In the study and contemplation 
of this material universe I am daily abiding in the company of a 
Teacher whose every word is wisdom and goodness. Where does 
He dwell? I know only that “ He inhabiteth eternity.” He 
is not visible as the material world itself is visible ; but that Hr 
1s, I have evidence which is more copious, a thousand times, 
than any which I have of the existence of other minds around 
me. If there be, indeed, any meaning in the noted axiom— 
“TI think, therefore I am,” there is the same meaning in this 
version of it—other minds around me think, and therefore they 
are; that they do think, I have proofs numberless, and proofs 
as good as that which I take as evidence of my own existence. 
But if other minds exist, so does that Creative Mind, with which 
I hold communion in the material universe. 

But further: Chalmers risks more than he should have risked, 
when he goes about to make the theistic evidence of the origin 
of the world rest upon the chronology of the Mosaic books. In 
doing this he mis-states the case as to the Modern Geology. 
Instructed persons who maintain, as well they may, the truth of 
the Bible—Geology allowed, carefully abstain from a pugnacious 
style, as if they felt themselves, while standing on their own 

round, to be confronted with “ Geologists.” They well know, 
that what they have to do with, and what they should make 
room for in their religious belief is, not “ the daring specu- 
lations of Geologists,” but the incontestable facts of Geology, and 
that to kick at geology can be no proof of wisdom. The mo- 
dern astronomy convinced our predecessors, that the Hebrew 
Scriptures are true, if only they are interpreted under the guid- 
ance of common sense. The modern geology repeats this same 
lesson, although in other terms. Chalmers, in another mood, 
or if he were writing at this time, would readily have granted 
as much as this; indeed he does grant it in other places. 

Very much of this Natural Theology, as of his other writings, 
would be quite proper in a popular lecture, or as a sermon, for it 
is substantial as well as impressive; but, in its actual form, the 
tendency of some parts of it is to suggest an atheistic rejoinder 
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to the mind of any reader whose habits of thinking are exact, 
and who is well informed in abstract philosophy. There are 
young men whose atheistic surmises would become ripened into 
absolute atheism while reading this treatise. In the first place, 
the frequent repetitions are disheartening to those who easily ad- 
mit an idea if it be once expressed with perspicuity ; and who 
are offended by its recurrence a dozen times in a single chapter. 
A neat thinker takes all care (if he be composing a philosophical 
treatise) to convey his meaning, once for all, in the fewest and 
in the best terms. But Chalmers, when a notion or a doctrine 
strikes him as highly important, and especially if he regards it 
as subversive of some serious popular error, is never ‘content 
with a first, a second, a third, presentation of it: he must say 
the same thing, in almost the same words, until the patience of 
the reader is fairly exhausted. It would be easy, but not useful, 
to adduce instances from the first and second chapters of the se- 
cond book, more than enough, of this kind. We should not 
now advert to it at all, if it did not seem to us seriously im- 
portant to caution a certain class of readers against the mistake 
of supposing that well-instructed theists at this time, would be 
content to abide by the issue of an argument conducted in the 
manner of Chalmers, as seen in his philosophical writings. 

Candid as he was, and superior to the small jealousies of mere 
authorship, he would himself, we fully believe it, have allowed 
Paley’s superiority to himself in respect of style, and as to the 
mode of treating a subject of this kind: his eulogy of Paley con- 
veys implicitly, almost explicitly, a disparagement of himself. 
Paley, he says, ‘‘ attempts no eloquence; but there is all the 
power of eloquence in his graphic representation of classic scenes 
and natural objects: without aught of the imaginative, or aught 
of the ethereal about him; but, in virtue of the just impressions 
which external things make upon his mind, and of the admirable 
sense and truth wherewith he reflects them back again, does our 
author, by acting the part of a faithful copyist, give a fuller sense 
of the richness and repleteness of this argument than is or can 
be effected by all the elaborations of an ambitious oratory.” In his 
writings, “ we have altogether a performance neither vitiated in 
expression by one clause or epithet of verbiage, nor vitiated in 
substance by one impertinence of prurient or misplaced imagi- 
nation.” To cite the entire passage which Chalmers generously 
devotes to the praises of Paley, would be to bring forward a cu- 
rious sample of his own overdone style. 

A passage which concludes the second book of this treatise, is 
noticeable, as being an instance, somewhat rare, we think, in the 
author’s works, of his sympathy with those saddened meditative 
speculations which sink some minds almost down to the abyss of 
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despair. We may, perhaps, find occasion to recur to this pas- 
sage. But it is, when the course of his reasoning in this treatise 
leads him upon the ground where he was always at home, that 
we find his great powers of thought and expression fully ex- 
panded, and this with such energy as to induce in the reader a 
happy oblivion of everything but the writer’s genius. 

In the chapters “ On the Supremacy of Conscience,” as well 
as those which follow on analogous subjects, Chalmers may 
have been more or less indebted to his predecessors, especially to 
bishop Butler, to whose sermons he makes a careful reference ; 
but the staple of thought is his own, and these chapters, occu- 
pied as they are with the weightiest moral and theistic doctrines, 
possess a merit which ought to give them permanence in this 
department of philosophic literature. Or, if this perpetuity be 
questionable, it must be on the ground of those interpolated 
discussions upon political or ecclesiastical subjects, which the 
author’s peculiar opinions induced him to admit, and in admit- 
ting which, his vehement feelings overpowered his sense of fit- 
ness. The “ English Poor Law,” and the “ Tithe System of 
the English Church,” hurry him away from the prosecution of a 
lofty argument, and give a polemical and an ephemeral aspect 
to a treatise in the perusal of which one class of ideas—the moral 
and the theological, should, without distraction, have occupied the 
reader’s mind. A serious and a right-minded reader, when he 
comes on a sudden upon a social question which is now quite ob- 
solete, relating to the stormy controversies of times gone by, is 
likely to throw the book aside in a fit of disgust. Yet in giving 
way to any such impatience he would do himself a disservice ; for 
the chapters which follow well deserve his careful attention. 
The several topics which they treat of have been ably handled 
by recent writers; but if by some with more precision, by none 
with more power. 

Morau AND MentTAL Pnritosopny.—In all departments of 
thought or of action with which he concerned himself, Chalmers 
appeared, first as the Champion, and then, and in a secondary 
sense, as the Philosopher :—or we might say, he was the well- 
instructed Philosopher, just so far as was needful to constitute 
his qualification as the Champion of religious principles, consi- 
dered under their philosophic aspect. It was in this manner 
that he put forth the principal truths of the Christian system, as 
worthy of “all acceptation ;” and thus also whatever relates to 
the welfare of men in society. In very few instances, as we 
think, has he made any noticeable contribution to science, 
strictly speaking, But it was with instinctive sagacity, and 
with a robust force, that he seized upon whatever is of primary 
importance. 
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As to truths already admitted—these he took up almost 
without scrutiny, concerning himself little with their constituent 
elements; but he saw where they had got mingled with popular 
errors, and where they had suffered obscuration from the ad- 
vances of a false philosophy; and then, with a high hand, he 
came in to the rescue: he overthrew his opponents right and left, 
he cleared up popular misapprehensions, and came off with ap- 
plause, and it was a well-earned applause. ‘This, as we venture 
to affirm, is the light in which we should look at this great man’s 
philosophic writings; they are powerful, common-sense plead- 
ings for certain momentous principles, which, in his day, had 
become entangled, either popularly or learnedly, with errors that 
had crept over the national mind through a period of spiritual 
slumber. Chalmers, on behalf of a recovered Christianity, ap- 
pears in the pulpit, and he rushes into the halls of universities to 
seize and recover its own—for the Gospel. 

It cannot be thought a good omen when a treatise, professedly 
scientific, opens in the style of theologic animation, as thus :— 
“ All must be aware of a certain rampant infidelity which is now 
abroad.” <A feeling of this kind, however warrantable it might 
be in the Preacher, ill suits the Professor; and under its influ- 
ence he will fail to do, from the Chair, the work which might 
have been effectively done from the Pulpit, if the Chair had kept 
itself to its office—namely, the conveyance of abstract truth, ina 
aia scientific style—condensed, unimpassioned, yet not soul- 
ess, This “rampant infidelity,” which seemed ever present to 
Chalmers’ thoughts, whence had it come to darken Scotland to 
so great an extent—a religiously-minded and piously-educated 
country ? or how was it that in Scotland, notwithstanding the 
strictly religious discipline through which all men had passed in 
their boyhood, how came it that so many of its brightest and 
strongest intellects had forsaken the religion of their early homes, 
and had, some of them, become the apostles of Atheism—noted 
as such throughout Europe? An inquiry of this sort had not 
“este itself to Chalmers’ mind: the mere statement would 

ave startled, and perhaps have angered him ; but if he had been 
led by it to institute a comparison between Scotland and Eng- 
land (ecclesiastically considered) between Scotland and Ge- 
neva, between Scotland and Germany—Calvinistic and Lu- 
theran—his sagacity and his stern integrity, and his high moral 
courage, might have brought him into a position to discern the root 
of the mischief, and to attempt a remedy ; and thenceforward leav- 
ing “rampant infidelity” to run out its own reckless course, and 
to work its own ruin, he would have given his giant energy to 
the more hopeful task of ridding his country and its Church 
of the thraldoms imposed upon them in a dark and evil age. 
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How little he had allowed himself to look into things remote 
from his path, and in how slender a degree he had made himself 
acquainted with facts out of his range, appears in that passage 
of the preface to the Moral Philosophy (and again in the first 
chapter) in which he denounces at large the German Biblical 
Criticism : he seems to have misunderstood its quality and office ; 
yet we should keep in mind the fact, that a true discrimination, 
setting off the genuine German criticism from the spurious, had 
scarcely been effected, or even attempted, by the biblical scholars 
of his time. 

Well and ably, in the first chapter, is the important distinc- 
tion between Ethical Science and Intellectual Science, which in 
Scotland had been too little regarded, set forth and defended. 
Throughout this treatise, what might be called the independence 
of the moral element in human nature is boldly affirmed ; 
bishop Butler’s doctrine is stated and elucidated, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown’s signal failures on this ground are pointed out. In this 
respect the Mora Puitosopuy has, and will continue to have, 
a substantial value: Chalmers here makes it his task to rectify 
the mistake of his distinguished predecessors; of whom he justly 
says, that he “ does not see in the writings either of Stewart or 
Brown any tendency to restore these topics (those of Moral 
Philosophy) to the place and the pre-eminence which belong to 
them.” A merit may also be claimed for Chalmers, as com- 
pared with Brown (whose proper merits he himself, however, 
fully admits) on this ground, that whereas this acute analyst is 
always throwing himself back among the evanescent phenomena 
of his individual consciousness; as if to be the anatomist of his 
own mental structure were his only calling as a philosopher, 
Chalmers affirms the fact that—especially as to the emotions 
with which Ethical Philosophy has to do, the phenomena them- 
selves are gone, when they are thus subjected to scrutiny, and 
when the proper external excitement is no longer present. 
While we are analysing an emotion, we are not feeling it—we 
are only recollecting something about it. On the ground of 
this incontestable fact, he demands that Moral Philosophy should 
be made, far more than it has been, a science of observation, 
and that its materials should be sought for on the great theatre 
of common life, and among the palpable realities of the open 
and busy world;—not in the darkened closet of the recluse 
philosopher. 

Brown and others, although exact thinkers, have barely kept 
in view considerations so essential as are those which Chalmers 
insists upon in the first chapter of this treatise.—“ To learn the 
phenomena of moral feeling, the varieties of human life and 
character must be submitted to its (the mind’s) contemplation. 
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In a word, it is the mind that is most practised among externals, 
which is most crowded with materials for the philosophy of its 
internal processes ;-—and we again repeat, that the way to be 
guided through the arcana of our subject is, not to descend into 
mind as into a subterranean vault, and then shut the door after 
us; but to keep open communication with the light of day, 
which can only be done by a perpetual interchange of notices 
between the world of feelings that is within, and the world of 
facts, and of illustrations, and of familiar experience that is 
around us.” Passages of this order, and they are more than a 
few, not merely give to this treatise a permanent value, but, on 
the ground of them, a claim might be advanced on behalf of the 
author, as entitled to special commendation, when placed in 
comparison with some of the leaders of the “ Scotch Philosophy.” 

The following chapters of this treatise possess much substan- 
- tial merit, and if they be perused as Essays on subjects inter- 
mediate between Moral Philosophy and Christian Ethics, or as 
occupying a ground common to both, they will be read with 
much satisfaction and great advantage. They suffer disparage- 
ment in the reader’s esteem only when the volume is opened on 
the presumption that it is a strictly scientific disquisition ;— 
viewed in this light, large portions which the plain Christian 
reader may think the most instructive and the most “ edifying,” 
will, to the well-informed reader, seem out of place. If, as 
Chalmers so often says, the sciences should not be allowed to 
interfere with each other obstructively, it is also true, and it is 
well to be remembered, that the several functions of public in- 
struction should observe their proper limits ;—the professor of 
philosophy not attempting to preach from the chair; while the 
preacher should abstain from addressing to a promiscuous Sunday 
audience the themes of abstract science. But we are willing to 
grant to Chalmers an exceptional liberty, inasmuch as his power- 
ful and impetuous mind, filled with vivid conceptions of momen- 
tous truths, pursued its course, whether in the chair or the 
pulpit, with an earnestness which gave uniformity to his style, 
and to his manner of treating all subjects—regardless almost of 
time, place, or of conventional modes. 

In adverting, as we have done, once and again, to Chalmers’ 
redundant and overloaded style, it would be unfair to omit men- 
tioning the fact that he was himself conscious of this prevailing 
fault. At least he had, at a later period of his course, become 
conscious of it ; although to effect a retrenchment when he was 
sending his compositions to the press was a task to which he 
dared not address himself. He would not, we think, have suc- 
ceeded in his endeavour, even if he had made it. But justice 
to his memory demands that we should here place in the” 
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reader’s view the author’s own apology for himself as a writer. 
The fcllowing passage occurs in the Preface to the volumes of— 


CoNGREGATIONAL SERMONS.—“ The anxious enforcement of a few 
great lessons on the part of a writer, generally proceeds from his de- 
sire to effect a full and adequate conveyance, into the mind of another, 
of some truths which have filled his own mind by a sense of their 
importance ; and in offering these volumes to the public, the author 
is far from being insensible to the literary defects that from this cause 
may be charged upon them. He knows, in particular, that through- 
out these Discourses there is a frequent recurrence of the same ideas, 
though generally expressed in different language, and with some new 
speciality, either in its bearing or in its illustration. And he further 
knows, that the habit of expatiating on one topic may be indulged to 
such a length as to satiate the reader, and that to a degree far beyond 
his forbearance. And yet, if a writer be conscious, that to gain a 
reception for his favourite doctrines, he must combat with certain 
elements of opposition in the taste, or the pride, or the indolence of 
those whom he is addressing, this will only serve to make him the 
more importunate, and so to betray him still farther into the fault of 
redundancy. If the lesson he is urging be of an intellectual char- 
acter, he will labour to bring it home as nearly as possible to the 
understanding. If it be a moral lesson, he will labour to bring it 
home as nearly as possible to the heart. It is difficult, and it were 
hard to say how far it would be right to restrain this propensity in 
the pulpit, where the high matters of salvation are addressed to a 
multitude of individuals, who bring before the minister every possible 
variety of taste and of capacity; and it is no less difficult, when the 
compositions of the pulpit are transferred to the press, to detach from 
them a peculiarity by which their whole texture may be pervaded, 
and thus to free them from what may be counted by many to be the 
blemish of a very great and characteristic deformity.” 


When we find this great man in the pulpit, we find him in his 
place—we find him where his mission, as related to his country, 
and to his times, makes itself the most conspicuous. Chalmers 
was the man—every intelligent hearer felt it with force, and 
every such reader of his Discourses must feel it in measure—he 
was the man—why should we hesitate in saying it ?—who was 
“ sent from above” to revive, to restore, and to re-establish the 
Christianity of Scotland. He had, in ample measure, the 
natural powers and the visible aspect—he had the form, the 
force, the vehemence, the earnestness, the boldness, and the ma- 
jesty which befits a man who, without presumption, demands to 
be listened to, and who can always command the attention which 
he challenges. He was a man whom none could contemn— 
whom none could affect to turn away from, as if he were a 
fanatic, or a demagogue, or a caterer for popular applause. He 
seized upon the principal subjects of the Christian ministry—he 
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did battle with those universally prevalent illusions, those falla- 
cies, and those various modes of self-deception which are spring- 
ing up always and everywhere from the ground of human nature, 
such as it is, and which show nearly the same front in all 
countries and in all ages. 

Chalmers, as a preacher, was a great preacher in this sense— 
that (for the most part) he occupied himself with First Truths, 
and treated them with a boldness, and a force, and a largeness 
of apprehension which were in keeping with their intrinsic im- 
portance. To be great upon small matters is bombast; to be 
small upon great matters is imbecility ; but to be great upon 
the greatest themes is that sort of fitness which the human mind 
recognises always, and which the conscience bows to, whether 
willingly or unwillingly, and to which even the most contuma- 
cious dare not openly oppose themselves. Such a preacher was 
Chalmers; and on this ground it is safe to claim for him the 
benefit of a decisively advantageous comparison with two dis- 
tinguished men—men whom he admired, and whom, to some 
extent, he followed—men as much his superiors in structure of 
mind, as greatly inferior to him when the three are thought of 
as Heaven’s messengers to the world and to the Church. 
Every reader will know that we are thinking of Hall and 
Foster. 

That affectionate reverence with which we think of Chalmers 
would quite forbid our bringing forward any one of the discourses 
included in these three volumes, with the intent of placing it 
side by side with the best of Robert Hall’s discourses. We re- 
fuse to do this:—a reader gifted with correct taste and right 
feeling too, would resent an endeavour so ungenerous and super- 
fluous, It is enough to say that, while the one composition may 
be read and pondered, and relished in every sentence, and may 
be read again with undiminished zest, the other composition too 
often tempts the impatient reader to jump from page to page, 
and is rarely taken up a second time in the way of an intellec- 
tual indulgence. Grant all this; but what was the upshot of 
the ministrations of these two accomplished men? Here again, 
but on the other side, we will stop short of carrying an invidious 
comparison too far. Robert Hall, it is true, occupied himself 
with the highest themes in the circle of Christian teaching; and 
he treated these themes—need we say it? with a graceful ma- 
jesty, exquisitely fitting them. What could be looked for that 
was not actually found in the best of this orator’s discourses? 
One went far to hear him; one risked ribs and life, almost, to 
obtain a sitting or a standing in the meeting-house where he 
was to preach; one listened to him breathless, or breathed only 
as if by permission at the measured pauses of his periods. At 
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the conclusion of each head of discourse one looked round to 
exchange nods of delight with friends in the adjoining pews, or 
in the farthest corner of the distant gallery. “ What a treat 
have we had this morning!” This accomplished preacher won 
in his day, and he deserved, a splendid reputation—a reputation 
perhaps unmatched in recent times. Nor should it be doubted 
that, in the long years of his ministration as the pastor of a con- 
gregation, he well fulfilled his part, and ‘ gathered some fruit 
unto life eternal.” Hall’s sermons will always be sought after 
as classics in religious literature: but is not this nearly the sum 
of the account that can be given of him as a preacher of the 
Gospel? He made little or no appreciable impression, either 
theological or spiritual, upon the English religious mind: he 
brought about no crisis—he introduced no new era, As to the 
effect of his sermons upon the conscience of the individual 
hearer—let us be indulged for a moment in so speaking—it 
would have been quite a contre-temps, to have undergone a 
change for the better on such an occasion:—In fact, no one 
nerved himself for the struggle of getting in where he preached 
with any such thought as that of coming out another man. 

Chalmers’ admiration of John Foster is well known—it was 
an admiration of that sort which may be taken to indicate the 
relative position of any two minds on the scale of intellectual 
endowments, He could not for a moment think of taking 
Hall as his exemplar, yet he might think so as to Foster, albeit 
Foster, as a profound and original thinker, was greatly Hall’s 
superior; but between Foster’s mind and that of Chalmers 
there was one ostensible or apparent analogy, for there was 
the cumulative tendency in both; but this tendency in the 
one mind was, as to its products, the heaping up of opulence, 
while that of the other (do not let us be misunderstood) was the 
filling a large space with few materials. But now, if these two 
men are to be measured, one against the other, either as masters 
in the great world of mind and of moral life, or as Christian 
teachers, Chalmers moves as a bright and burning light in a 
high sphere, where the flickering melancholic lamp of Foster's 
overshadowed spirit could make no appearance—would be quite 
dimmed. Foster ministered to the religious intellectuality, to the 
mental ]uxuriousness of a class of minds, many arithmetically ; 
but they were not the masses. Chalmers held in his grasp 
almost the entire mind of Scotland (not now to speak of any 
wider influence) and he so moved and so moulded that mind as 
to issue it forth anew, other than it was when he addressed him- 
self to his task, and greatly amended. 

Some time ago, (North British Review, No. XX XIII.) when 
reviewing Dr. Hanna’s four volumes, we expressed the belief 
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that Chalmers’ printed Discourses would live in our religious 
literature—that they will continue to be inquired for and read 
in time to come. We do not hesitate to affirm again the same 
belief. They are memorials of an epoch in the religious history 
of Scotland; they stand as principal materials in that history ; 
and more than this, they are embodiments of fervent evangelic 
doctrine, free, bold, uncompromising, unflinching, and yet ex- 
empt from fanatical vehemence (a rare excellence among fer- 
vent and emphatic religious writings) and quite exempt from 
sourness, moroseness, narrowness, and sectarian exclusiveness. 
The body of these discourses contain, moreover, more than 
a few, they contain many passages of great beauty as well as 
power, and which (especially if selected as notable excerpta) 
a reader even of the most fastidious taste will peruse with plea- 
sure, and great advantage. 

It is true, that if these volumes of Congregational Sermons 
were just now put into our hands for review, being the work of 
a living preacher, we should think it our duty, while acknow- 
ledging their high merit, to take exception, not merely at those 
blemishes which are their characteristics; but also at a somewhat 
reckless mode of reasoning where an important point is to be 
carried ; and we should also remark the seeming want of biblical 
critical knowledge, indicated by the habit of using texts in a 
conventional way, which a well-informed reader of his Greek 
Testament must wholly disallow. Unexplorative as was Chal- 
mers’ mind, and habitually reverential as were his religious feel- 
ings, he took up and accredited as he found them, certain 
stereotyped expositions of Scripture, which expositions disap- 
pear at the mere touch of the modern exegetical method. But 
to what purpose now would it be to enter upon any such small 
criticism? None whatever, Chalmers’ pulpit exercises, as they 
are presented to us in these volumes, and in a volume of the 
Posthumous Works, are superior to criticism. Comforting would 
be the belief, if indeed we could confidently entertain it, that 
this same mould of evangelic doctrine, with its clearness, its 
firm texture, its breadth, its fervour, and its eminently practical 
tendency, would hold its place in Scotland (and elsewhere) as a 
model of Christian preaching and teaching. Gladly would we 
believe that these Discourses would yet, through a course of 
future years, and indeed until Scotland shall listen to another 
Chalmers, stand as a bulwark, resisting the inroads of a dreamy 
pseudo-philosophic christianized sentimentalism, which, in affect- 
ing to render “ Pauline notions” into the graceful equivalents of 
“modern thought,” gives us a philosophy which philosophers 
may well scoff at, and a theology which biblical theologians 
ought to denounce as little better than a covered atheism. 
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LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—We must 
again make reference to a former article—the one above men- 
tioned (vol. xvii. p. 219) as conveying briefly, but with delibe- 
rate conviction, our opinion of the high merits of this Exposition. 
It is our part now to say that further acquaintance with it has 
confirmed and enhanced that opinion. Yet this is not all. 
Chalmers’ Lectures on the Epistie to the Romans have, in the 
years that have run out since they were delivered, acquired a 
new relative position, regarded as exponents of a form of Chris- 
tian belief from which several highly accomplished writers have 
been, and are still labouring to disengage the religious mind of 
this country. This is not a place suitable for entering upon a 
criticism of the recent philosophic Christianism ; but it is a 
place, as we think, and we shall use it accordingly, for setting 
forth in its fundamental principle, Chalmers’ Christianity, as 
conveying implicitly a protest against these unsubstantial par- 
helion gospels. 

In expressing, as we do, the hope that Chalmers’ Discourses, 
and especially that these Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, 
may long hold their place in the esteem of the Christian laity, 
and be regarded also as models of biblical interpretation by the 
rising ministry, we must be understood as doing so on the 
ground of a principle of biblical interpretation, which we con- 
sider to be at once definitely ascertainable, and clear of any 
such ambiguities as would render it nugatory, or slenderly 
available in practice. What then is this guiding principle? 
or otherwise to put the question—What is it that is tacitly 
assumed as unquestionable by this expositor, and which he takes 
for granted as between himself and his hearers or readers? In 
answering this question, let us shut off all grounds of exception ; 
—-that is to say, let us exclude those exegetical principles in 
advancing which we should ask leave to differ from Chalmers ; 
as, for instance, when, as in the closing chapters of the Essay 
on the Christian Evidences, he propounds his belief as to the 
inspiration of the canonical writings: we think his assumptions 
in this case are quite untenable; in truth, that they become 
unintelligible when they are brought to bear upon the facts, 
such as they are; or rather, when these facts are brought to 
bear upon those assumptions. We think, moreover, that a 
belief so crude and so impracticable would at once have been 
abandoned by a mind as free and as large as was that of 
Chalmers, if only there had been placed before him the alter- 
native of a consistent and integral DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION, 
which, while it should save the authority of Holy Scripture 
in the most absolute manner, should allow scope for, and 
should invite the freest methods of historical criticism. He 
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had no such saving doctrine within his view; and therefore, con- 
servative as he was in temper, and reverential too, and moreover, 
as a theologian, more of the Scotch than of the English school, 
he went over bodily to what he thought the safer side; not stay- 
ing to adjust difficulties in the rear, or to square his belief with 
the stern realities of criticism. All this ground of difference we set 
off, therefore, as well as several other matters in relation to which, 
if the books before us were the work of a living author, we might 
think ourselves bound to take exception, or to make a protest. 
But further, although Chalmers does in various instances give his 
reader the benefit of his own acquaintance with the Greek text, 
yet, as we think, he might well have done this more frequently 
than he did; and also with a more precise regard had to the 
much advanced practices of modern biblical criticism—and es- 
pecially to historical criticism. And again, to take another step 
forward, we imagine ourselves to discern, in certain of his doc- 
trinal interpretations, the too binding influence of the national 
confession. There is a theological straitness, from the entangle- 
ments of which English churchmen, who are bound only to their 
‘Thirty-nine Articles, feel, or believe themselves to be happily 
exempt. 

These several grounds of difference, more or less important as 
they may be, and open to discussion as they are, being allowed 
for, then we are at one with Chalmers on the vital question of 
the authority of the canonical writings, in matters both of moral 
conduct, and of religious belief. Or, instead of taking this 
wider range implied in the term—the Canonical Writings, we 
may confine our thoughts just now to that portion of them which 
is before us— namely, Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; and, to give 
the greater precision to our averments, let us state the case as it 
touches the religious belief, and the behaviour of the individual 
man; even of every one who professes himself to be, in any in- 
telligible sense—a Christian. If I call myself a Christian, I 
must believe that Christianity is, in a sense peculiar to itself, a 
conveyance of religious and moral truth from God to man; and 
if it be so thought of, then this system must be held to differ 
essentially from any of those other (real or supposed) leadings 
of the Human Mind toward Truth and Virtue, of which sages, 
and the founders of ancient religious systems, may have been 
the instruments. In a word, I must believe that the heavenly 
descent of the Christian doctrine was attested by the accom- 
paniment of supernatural events; or to put my belief into the 
fewest words, I believe that Christ died, and that he rose 
from the dead. But then I believe that those principles, and 
those precepts which are peculiar to the Christian system, 
and which stand out as characteristic of it, were, by the explicit 
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authority, and (in whatever method) under the sovereign guid- 
ance of Christ, consigned to writings, even to the Gospels and the 
Epistles of the New Testament Canon. Further, after taking 
due pains to convince myself that, among these, the Epistle of 
Paul to the Romans is entitled to hold a place, I must believe 
that it conveys the mind of Him whom I regard as having been 
sent of God—to be at once the Saviour of the world, and its 
Sovereign Teacher. 

To this writing, therefore, supposing that I read and interpret 
it in the sense intended by the writer, there attaches, in my view, 
the sanction and the caution conveyed in the words—* See 
that ye refuse not,” or fail to listen to, “ him that speaketh from 
heaven.” It is in this persuasion, then, that I give myself to 
the perusal of the Epistle before me. I hold myself bound to 
gather thence my religious belief, and to be governed by its 
precepts (rightly understood, in the spirit of them.) If thus I 
am governed in temper and in conduct, it is well ;—but if, wil- 
fully, or from negligence, I fail to do so, it will go ill with me, 
here and hereafter. 

On this ground we have before us what is perfectly coherent 
and intelligible, and what is practically available on all those 
occasions of the Christian life when a sure support is the most 
needed ;—when the conscience is troubled, when the under- 
standing has come under a cloud ; and especially on those trying 
occasions when perplexity attaches to our path—morally con- 
sidered. Differ as we might from an expositor such as Chalmers, 
we can imagine no shadow of difference to come between him 
and ourselves on this ground. We need to know authentically 
the mind and will of Him with whom we have to do; and we 
look to Holy Scripture that we may know it. 

But is it so, at this time, that all who “ profess and call 
themselves Christians,” thus think, and thus acknowledge them- 
selves to owe submission to the Apostolical Epistles? Far from 
it :—there are those, and they are not Unitarians—for they 
assure us that they are not; on the contrary, they call them- 
selves orthodox, who admit no such obligation as this. How 
can they do so, for “* modern modes of thought” refuse to con- 
form themselves either to “ Jewish” or to “ Pauline notions?” 
Besides, if the Pauline Epistles are to be regarded as exhibiting 
the spiritual life in its highest and its normal state, then does 
it include certain extreme modes of feeling which (so we are 

assured) no calm and well-disciplined mind at this time can 
imagine itself to pass into, or could even wish to realize. This 
being the case, something must be done for the relief of those 
who, resolved as they are, from whatever motives, to remain 
within the Christian pale, cannot tolerate or listen to—say, an 
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expositor of one of these epistles who takes the ground that is 
here taken by Chalmers, What, then, can be done to meet 
the difficulty? We apprehend nothing; or nothing which will 
bear looking into. 

It is alleged that, in the course of a twenty years’ ministry 
among heathen nations, barbarous and civilized, the religious 
opinions of Paul underwent many changes; or that they were 
so much moderated as that, at the time of writing the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, he had held articles of belief which, 
at the time of writing his later epistles, he had seen reason 
to discard, If this were granted, then the consequence, if 
we are to take up this hypothesis as our guide in understand- 
ing these writings, is this, that we are free to choose, nay, 
we must make a choice between the earlier Pauline belief and 
the later: we must do so if we propose, in any way, to gather 
our notions of apostolic Christianity from the New Testament. 
But to which of these Christianities shall we give the prefer- 
ence? The later-dated theology may be that of a matured 
mind—its early extravagances and its exaggerations having 
been corrected by a more enlarged knowledge of the world. 
But, in fact, it may be the earlier-dated theology that is the 
very truth—even a bright and unimpaired impression of the 
heaven-given original! This pristine Gospel, perhaps, in the 
course of many toils, sufferings, perils, and mental depressions, 
may have lost its sharpness and its lustre. What we have be- 
fore us, therefore, is an evenly balanced alternative; and if we 
are free to choose the one of these theologies, and to reject the 
other, then are we not free also to reject both? If A. B. may 
take the first, and may refuse the second; and if C. D. may 
elect the second, and may disallow the first, how can we refuse 
to F. N. the liberty to spurn as well the first as the second ? 
And if this be done, then it is certain that the Pauline Epistles 
must henceforth go to their place among other curious remains 
of ancient religious literature: they are indeed singular com- 
positions, which the philosopher and the historian will think 
themselves bound just to look into, if not to peruse with care. 

As far as the east is from the west, so far is any hypothesis of 
this sort remote from the principle assumed, and so religiously 
adhered to, in the Lectures before us. But are there not exege- 
tical theories of an intermediate kind, by aid of which we may 
effect some sort of coalescence between the apostolic writings, 
and “modern thought?” We answer there are several such 
theories, and each is apparently available for saving our Chris- 
tian consistency on the one hand, and our philosophic integrity 
on the other. Yet if this were the place for attempting such a 
task, we might undertake to demonstrate that every imaginable 
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hypothesis which may be put together for serving a purpose of 
this sort, will bring us round, by a more or less circuitous route, 
to the same point ;—the issue of all being this—that the canoni- 
cal writings have, in the process, been stripped of every claim to 
our regard, beyond that which may still attach to them as re- 
cords of the opinions of a remote age. 

But even if space and the fitness of the occasion did allow of our 
engaging in an argument of the kind here specified, there would 
be room to put the previous question, and to ask—At whose 
challenge is it that we are required to debate this question at 
all, between Scriptural authority and its formidable antithesis— 
Modern Thought? An answer to this question is to be obtained 
by submitting Modern Thought itself to some analysis :— 
What, then, are its elements, and whence has it come? How old 
is it? and who are the men that give it their support? To dis- 
miss the last of these queries first, we must say that, as we are 
not intending to enter upon criticisms foreign to our subject, 
we abstain from introducing names, and shall simply express 
the wish, that those who believe themselves to have reached a 
position much in advance of that occupied by their educated 
contemporaries, and who designate themselves, and each other, 
as “the most advanced thinkers of the age,” would be content 
to speak of themselves, individually, and not of any others, when 
they assure us, that no man who is not encased in obsolete pre- 


judices, will now attempt to defend such and such positions, 


Let these “advanced thinkers” be content to say—if indeed 
anything so nugatory be worth the saying—that none of those 
who think precisely as they do, think any otherwise! If they 
would condescend to look about them, they might convince 
themselves that men who are every way their equals in power of 
mind, in freedom and independence of spirit, and in accomplish- 
ments, do profess, and are well prepared to maintain those prin- 
ciples and doctrines which themselves have so inconsiderately 
rejected. 

How old is Modern Thought?—a few years only :—we 
think ten years—in this country, will include the time within 
which this peculiar tendency and feeling has distinctly shown 
its characteristics. But whence has it come, and what is it ? 

Modern Thought, regarded as the opposite and the anta- 
gonist of an unexceptive submission to the authority of Holy 
Scripture is, as we think, the indication, and it is the measure 
too, of that silent progress which Christianity has very lately 
made in embracing and in surrounding the educated and intel- 
lectual classes in this country, and in Germany. In times that 
are gone by, men of the very same class, and who did not come 
over to Christianity, allowed themselves either to assail it as an 
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imposture, or they covertly scorned it; and in society, as often 
as occasion served, or whenever none of the “ cloth” were of the 
party, they put forth their rank ribaldries, and their stale morsels 
of atheism. No doubt there are those still who do the same 
thing ; but they are the malign, the paradoxical, the ambitious, 
the overweening. One knows them in a moment by their 
flippancy and cant: there is no depth in them, no honest in- 
tention, no seriousness; they are scoffers; they have been 
such from their boyhood upwards :—they blaspheme Heaven ; 
they mock whatever they have no comprehension of; they 
vilify human nature in the concrete, and deify it in the abstract : 
they have a foul mouth whenever they can eject poison with an 
aim; and the mouth of adulation when praise is destined to 
come round to themselves. 

Men of this class are becoming every day fewer ; and they are 
descending lower in the social scale. But if persons such as 
these are set off, then there are everywhere to be met with, even 
in the best society—in and around colleges—and throughout 
the professions (must we not admit it? and in truth in the cle- 
rical profession) men who are highly cultured, who are correct 
in their habits, and nice in their tastes, and who might be pointed 
at as samples of intelligence and good feeling: they are the 
“ elect” of the world of mind, At length Christianity has made 
these men its own, at least, so far as this—that they regard it, 
and speak of it, with respect: they have ceased to think it pos- 
sible, or even desirable, if it were possible, to call in question its 
historic reality. The difficult problem of its supernatural attes- 
tations, they relegate. Among these persons there are differences 
on this question; some avowing their belief in the resurrection 
of Christ, and many of them wavering, from day to day, in their 
own convictions regarding it. There are those, still coming under 
the general description, who step forward much beyond this nega- 
tive position, and who even profess a faith that is ample enough 
to warrant their subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Ne- 
vertheless, as often as the undisputed grammatical sense of any 
doctrinal passage of Scripture is pressed upon them, as if it were 
authoritative, they draw back; and ask to take a position on 
much lower ground. Holy Scripture, with these ambiguous 
persons, is of authority in a broad or universal sense; but it is 
of little or no authority in any particular instance to which it 
might be applied. 

Historical criticism, in many cases, and philological criticism 
also, in many, and often the two conjoined, afford grounds 
enough of exception, which come in between any given passage of 
Scripture, and any one interpretation of it which should command 
our assent, as if it might rule, or overrule, our religious opinions. 
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These special exceptions, founded on the criticism of the canonical 
text, considered ¢s a merely human composition, are not of the 
substance of “ modern thought :” they are its defensive weapons 
only. Modern thought, in its substance, is a congeries of all 
those refined theistic speculations, of all those baffled aspirations, 
of all those deep and distracting surmises—those exhalations of 
the abyss, and those miasmas of earth, to which Christianity it- 
self has given intensity, and toward which it has rendered intel- 
Jectual and sensitive natures cruelly alive. Or, if now we were 
to express nearly the same meaning in the old theological style, 
and after the fashion of onr puritanical grandsires, we should 
say, that modern thought is “ the striving and the wrestling of 
the natural man against the things of God when the conscience 
has become enlightened.” Though it be so, yet we must ex- 
clude Christianity altogether from the regions and neighbour- 
hood of a highly developed intellectuality, and of refined moral 
feeling and taste; we must confine the gospel strictly to the 
masses whose culture, from childhood, has been biblical ondy, if 
we would free ourselves entirely of this spectre, this modern 
thought, which, in a word, is Christianized thinking and feeling 
—short of Christian thought and feeling. 

But we return to Chalmers’ Lectures, which suggest a com- 
parison full of significance at the present time. 

Let an intelligent reader, who has himself passed through 
exercises of mind—through conflicts, the deepest and the most 
trying—let such a reader take up any of those recent books, we 
need not name them, in which Modern Thought has uttered itself 
—some covertly, and some boldly. We appeal to him, Will he 
be able to gather, out of these volumes, an intelligible and co- 
herent religious system, as put together by these various labourers 
on the same field? We think he will not beable, with his best 
endeavours, to achieve any such task, nor even to make an ap- 
proach toward it. But our second question, unless it can be 
favourably answered, carries still more meaning. Let the 
reader—one who is candid and instructed—let him take in hand 
the writings of any one of the noted expounders of Modern 
Thought, and try his skil! in the endeavour to make out exactly 
what it is which this one author means, or what it is which he 
wishes us to accept from him as a scheme of religious belief—a 
belief which we may profess, and may defend against assailants ; 
or a belief to which a man might have recourse, as his stay and 
consolation, in the day of sadness and trial. We do not think 
that this could be done in any single instance ; for the one char- 
acteristic, which is the most characteristic of the writers whom 
we have now in view is—mistiness, incoherence, and self-contra- 
diction, Each of them is found to be building up a belief on 
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one page, which he is seen to be pulling down on the next. It 
must be so; for principles eternally contradictory, the one of 
the other, are at war within him, It must be so, by the rule of an 
inexorable necessity, for those elements of confusion, which have 
jarred the universe, are, in these writers, racking the reason and 
the moral sense. In accordance with our statement of the case, 
vacillation and inconsequence should be the conditions of this 
Modern Thought; and we ask any reader who is familiar with 
this class of literature, if it be not so in fact. 

But, now, let this same reader, whether or not he may relish 
all points of Chalmers’ theology—let him institute a comparison 
on this ground: whether or not he may think his criticisms, in 
single instances, the most exact and the best possible, yet he 
will find, in these expository Lectures, a conspicuous unity of 
principle—a firm coherence of the parts as related to that prin- 
ciple :—he will find the very opposite of that waywardness and 
variableness, and that petulant contrariety, which are the char- 
acteristics of Modern Thought. Throughout these Lectures 
there is a deep and serious intention ;—there is a devout co- 
gency—an honest explicitness, leading, and urging, and inviting 
us onward still upon the same path, toward the same conclusion. 
To this teacher we are never tempted to apply the apostolic 
dictum, “a double-minded man is unstable in all his ways.” 
Throughout these Expositions all lines of thought are tending 
toward one centre, namely—the indisputable authority of Holy 
Scripture in matters of religious belief. Here then, a religious 
man—letting alone what dues not seem to be of the substance of 
the author’s meaning—will find that which every religious man 
will be looking for and must desire, and must meet with before 
he finds rest and peace :—he is here presented with the consti- 
tuents of a faith which satisfies the conscience, which elevates the 
affections, and which, in a sovereign manner, assumes to govern 
the life and temper. These four volumes a Christian man will 
open in those seasons when he needs all the aids which the 
Gospel can afford him; but as for the books which embody 
Modern Thought, even the best of them, he will, at such a 
time, turn away from them with the reproachful utterance, 
‘“‘ Miserable comforters are ye all !” 

And why is it so? Clearly from the very nature of the case. 
If we withdraw ourselves from that circle within which the 
apostolic writings are granted to exercise a determinative autho- 
rity, we must either be content to remain to the end of life des- 
titute of any settled religious opinions; and what discomfort, 
nay, misery, is this! or we must frame a system for ourselves. 
But if we do this, it can never be more than a negation, as re- 
lated to the belief which would have resulted from a submissive 
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exposition of the text of Scripture. And not only must our 
religion have this negative character, but, between it and the 
next negation lower down on the scale, there is no fixed bound- 
ary, nor can there be any. What should prevent our receding 
and taking a still lower standing? And then, when we have 
reached it, why may we not repeat this descending movement, 
again and yet again? There can be no other reason for mak- 
ing a stand at any stage, than that which springs from an in- 
stinctive dread of sliding away toward the brink of a precipice. 
THE AsTRONOMICAL DiscouRsEs, which, at the moment of 
their delivery, did so much in securing for Chalmers the lofty 
position which he thenceforward occupied as a pulpit orator, 
will probably maintain their place in our religious literature, and 
they may even take the lead among those of his writings that 
will be permanently popular. The line of argument pursued in 
these discourses is substantially philosophical and warrantable, 
and it may always be appealed to as presenting a sufficient reply 
to those vague assumptions that have been urged as if they in- 
volved a hypothetic contradiction of Christianity. Moreover, 
at the precise time when these Discourses were delivered, they 
were in a peculiar degree seasonable; and although considera- 
tions of the same order as those so eloquently urged by Chalmers 
had been advanced and urged by preachers and writers (among 
these by Andrew Fuller with very good effect) yet, when brought 
forward by him with so much force and freshness, they produced 
all the effect of novelty; and the religious argument—the 
Christian argument, was felt to have won a signal triumph in 
his hands. ‘The logical value of the Discourses was immeasur- 
ably enhanced, too, by the circumstance that the preacher was 
known to be himself quite at home among the facts and the 
principles of the modern astronomy, and of modern science 
generally. He was not (and some such Christian champions 
we have seen) a frightened and angry theologue, denouncing 
as sheer atheism the surest deductions of physical philosophy. 
Chalmers could not be treated superciliously by those whose 
unbelief he assailed; for he knew quite as much as themselves of 
the “ Modern Astronomy :” this was his vantage ground, and 
he took his stand upon it in a manner equally free from over- 
weening boastfulness and from timidity. An antagonist could 
bring forward nothing of importance on the side of science, which 
the preacher had not already taken possession of, either explicitly 
or implicitly, as the basis of his own argument. If this argu- 
ment failed to carry conviction, or wholly to remove discomfort, 
it was not because it had been handled incompetently, or had 
been carried forward under shelter of any concealments. 
This Christian advocate, with open eye and with well-in- 
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structed vision, stands upon this petty planet, reverently conscious 
of the immeasurable vastness of the material universe around him 
—a vastness which to us is infinite ; and yet he is not astounded ; 
he is not disheartened while he still grasps in his hand the book 
of the Christian revelation. Nay, he feels that this very gift of 
reason which has enabled him, from off this planet, small as it 
is, to measure celestial space, and to bring the remotest worlds 
within the range of his calculus, and to put these worlds 
in his scales—this Reason, this Intelligence, itself affords a 
ground whereupon we may argue concerning human nature, 
while we assume for it, and for its destinies, all the import- 
ance which the Christian doctrine supposes. Ought we to 
think, whatever may be his stature, that MAN is insignificant, 
who, labouring as he does, under the abatements, the ob- 
structions, the infirmities, attaching to his animal structure, has, 
nevertheless—spite of them, mastered the mechanism of the 
heavens, and has only now at length come to imagine himself 
unimportant in the universe—how and why? because by his 
own science, and by his own instruments, he has convinced him- 
self that these our visible heavens are only a nebula amidst 
nebulx, more vast than it, and numberless! 

Those who now for the first time take up the Astronomical 
Discourses, should carry themselves back to the day of their 
appearance. Even the agitation of the same general subject 
within the last three years may seem, to younger readers, to 
distance the argument of Chalmers, or in some degree to abate 
the value of it, at least as conducted by him; but we think it is 
not so in fact. The distinguished men who have recently 
come forward on this ground, must not be thought to have dis- 
lodged Chalmers, much less to have damaged his reputation as 
a philosophic theologian: what they have done is to bring the 
argument into its bearings with the latest ascertained facts in 
science; and more than this, they have assigned to it its genuine 
significance, as related, not to the flippancy of objectors, such as 
those with whom Chalmers believed himself to be contending, 
but much rather to a deeper tone of thought than he had in 
view, and to the perplexities of men who are serious, sincere, 
and open to conviction, if it might but be fairly attained. It is 
a circumstance much to be noted, that this argument, just at the 
point where it was left by Chalmers, has been taken up by men 
who not only are of the highest standing in science, but who, 
although assailing each other somewhat vehemently, are de- 
cisively Christian in their professed belief. Chalmers, as we have 
said, takes a tone towards opponents which has too much of 
the eager champion, aiming to crush his antagonist, whom he 
treats with scorn. ‘This tone and manner, which is always of 
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questionable policy, should now be condemned and avoided, 
not merely as impolitic, but as inappropriate too. Serious 
argumentation, and a showing of reasons, are always thrown 
away upon men of a reckless and flippant temper, whose infi- 
delity is mainly an affectation, or a means of satiating a vicious 
ambition. It is to minds altogether of another class that 
arguments on the side of Christianity should be adapted, if we 
expect to do any good, Leaders of this class—thoughtful, 
disquieted, and honest—who take up the Astronomical Dis- 
courses, will do well to remember that the line of argument 
pursued in them would remain quite as substantial as it is, 
although all those passages and expressions were removed from 
them which attribute a shallow impertinent arrogance to the 
preacher’s opponents. Let the reader of these Discourses sup- 
pose that the term so often meeting his eye— the infidel”— 
has been erased from his copy. 

Chalmers, in his day, would hardly have allowed himself to 
imagine that the common belief or hypothesis concerning the 
worlds around us would ever again come to be seriously called 
in question, much less that a leading mind in the scientific com- 
munity should adventure a book in disproof of the persuasion 
that there are “more worlds than one,” and other families en- 
dowed, like the human family, with reason and a moral sense. 
Nevertheless, improbable as it might have seemed, such an 
argument has actually startled the reading public—has darkened 
the intellectual heavens; and the ingenious statements so ably 
advanced by the Master of Trinity, have taken at least so much 
hold of the thinking community as this, namely—to show that 
many of those assumptions, or @ priori conclusions, or those in- 
ferences from analogy which had been allowed—unexamined 
—to sustain a belief in the plurality of worlds—regarded as the 
dwelling-places of intelligent races, were, in great measure, con- 
jectural, and might be shown to be of small logical value ; inas- 
much as they would support a belief which, in relation to this 
planet (and the moon) the modern geology explicitly contra- 
dicts. ; 

Beyond this reasonable abatement of our confidence in cer- 
tain astronomical conjectures, Dr. Whewell’s Essay has not, we 
think—how should it do so?—dislodged from our minds that 
almost irresistible belief to which the modern astronomy has 
given, not merely expansion, but distinctness—namely, that the 
material universe—the solid masses around us—the ]uminous 
and the illuminated—has a worthy purpese—a high final cause ; 
—that it is everywhere the platform of life—of conscious life, and 
if so, of life intellectual and moral. Let us be told, when at 
night we are looking upward and around us, that we know 
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nothing of this universe beyond the girt of this our own planet ; 
and that all conjectures which take a bolder flight are mere 
creations of a distempered brain—destitute of even a shadow of 
logical evidence! We must persist in refusing to grant this ; 
for if, by help of a factitiously severe mode of reasoning, we 
bring ourselves to disallow our involuntary belief in the “ Plura- 
lity of Worlds”—worlds inhabited by rational beings, then, and 
in the very act of doing so, we have also, in some measure, con- 
travened those instinctive convictions by aid of which it is that 
we advance upward from the spectacle of order, fitness, benefi- 
cence, beauty, around us, and go on until we confirm our belief 
in the creative power, wisdom, and goodness of God. We are 
far from affirming that this, our theistic belief, is logically de- 
pendent upon the other belief—in the plurality of worlds ;— 
nevertheless, we say that, in attempting to dislodge this last per- 
suasion from its accustomed place in our convictions, the very 
framework of our intuitive principles must so have been dis- 
jointed or shaken, as must render our hold of the theistic belief 
thenceforward so much the more difficult and precarious. 

It is quite lately that the progress of science, in the depart- 
ments of physiology and natural history, has opened up views of 
the system of animal life which would go to strengthen the 
belief assumed in the “ Astronomical Discourses” as unques- 
tionable. The ground on which Chalmers takes his stand, 
is—may we venture to say so—becoming every day consoli- 
dated, as if from beneath. The creation—the world of conscious 
life—life such as it is now developed on this planet—is not 
a blind process of physical development; but it is a scheme, 
within which a plan—an idea—the intention of a Mind, has been 
moving forward through its preconcerted stages, Man—the 
last-fashioned of all orders and species—so we must believe— 
Man was from the first contemplated ; for we find that his animal 
structure, in its peculiarities, has been kept in view from the 
very dawn of animal life. Let it be true that, through cycles 
of incalculable ages, this earth was lorded over by no rational 
species ;—and yet it is also true that Man, such as he is, was, 
from of old, noted in the book. Yes, it may be affirmed that, 
“from the beginning,” in the book of the creative purposes, “ all 
his members were written, which in continuance were fashioned, 
when as yet there was none of them;” even then they were 
wrought (in type or symbol) “ in the lowest parts of the earth” 
—that is to say, among the lowest orders of animal life. 

These recently admitted principles, so far as they may be 
regarded as authentic deductions from facts, have then this 
significance as related to our immediate subject—they give 
indication of a purpose which, incalculable as may be the reach 
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of its chronology, does not, will not halt, until intellectual and 
moral life has come to combine itself everywhere with the con- 
ditions of animal life. But if a purpose such as this—if an 
eternal intention, forewritten upon the tablets of animal life, 
implies, when we carry it up to its source in the attributes of 
the Eternal Being—if it implies a law of the Creative Mind, the 
same law will not fail to take effect, sooner or later, throughout 
the broad platform of the Universe ; and if so, then Man is not 
alone on that platform, and there are “ more worlds than one.” 
But if the worlds around us are peopled; or, if some of 
them are peopled, then how does this belief, or this reason- 
able supposition, how does it affect our religious belief? or, to 
put the question more pointedly, what is its aspect toward 
our Christian belief? In the second of these Astronomical 
Discourses Chalmers lays down the law—which, if we profess 
ourselves to be obedient disciples of the Modern Philosophy, 
ought to govern our reasonings on this ground :—we profess to 
admire Bacon, and Newton, and La Place; let us then deal 
with the question above stated in a mode becoming the disciples 
of this school. This law of the Modern Philosophy, which 
demands submission to evidence wherever it can be had, and 
which requires also a corresponding abstinence from unsupported 
conjectures—a law so signally illustrated in the whole of New- 
ton’s course, takes effect upon the subject now in view, in this 
way ;—it forbids our invading or intruding upon any precincts 
within which our conclusions rest upon substantial evidence, by 
conjectures, however plausible such conjectures may be, but 
which are mainly gratuitous. Yet such an intrusion does 
take place where a hypothetic difficulty, drawn from the vast- 
ness of the universe, and from the comparative insignificance 
of this planet, is brought forward as if it might avail to upset 
those definite conclusions which sustain our belief as Christians. 
This belief claims to have a peremptory hold upon our assent :— 
as an argument it is irrefragable; whereas the difficulty insisted 
upon by “Infidels,” can appeal to no proof whatever; at the best it 
is a bare surmise; it is a mere suspicion: there is, as the ground 
of it, the gratuitous assertion that Christianity is a scheme which 
is taking effect upon this planet only ; but the fact may be far 
otherwise; for aught we know the redemption effected for man 
may be taking effect also upon many other races—even upon 
the intelligent universe, It may be so; thus it is that we oppose 
conjecture to conjecture; meantime, what we have to do with 
is the Historic Evidence which sustains our faith in the Gospel ; 
and the rules of our Modern Philosophy demand that we should 
yield ourselves to what is positive—to what is demonstrative— 
while we reject whatever wants this kind of support. 
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To this line of argument the men whom Chalmers combat- 
ively designates as “our infidels” would find a reply :—they 
would say,—“ We deny that the historic evidence which you 
appeal to is in so strict a sense peremptory as that it should 

exclude all farther question : to make the best of it, it must not 
be placed alongside of those mathematical demonstrations which 
form the basis of our Modern Philosophy. The conjectural 
difficulty which, in our view, possesses an overwhelming weight, 
may therefore stand good as a counterpoise to your historic 
proof.” 

In fact, the species of reasoning upon which Chalmers, through- 
out these Discourses, expends the treasures of his cumulative 
eloquence, while it may well give contentment to the easily 
contented, must leave, as well the melancholic, as the phlegma- 
tic sceptic dissatisfied; or at best only where he was before. 
Reasoning which is to loosen the hold of any other species of 
reasoning upon the mind, or still more upon the imagination, 
must be of a homogeneous quality. A vague, and yet a very 
powerful impression—a conjectural argument—very strong in 
appearance, is not to be dislodged, and will not be made to relax 
its grasp, merely by bringing to bear upon it a train of reasoning 
which is wholly of another order, and which demands the exer- 
cise of another class of the intellectual faculties. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the historic argument in support of the Christian system. 
Reasoning which is inferential and circuitous, although it be ab- 
solutely conclusive on its own ground, takes its effect upon one 
mood of mind; but the conjectural difficulty, or the antichristian 
hypothesis, has already got its hold upon another mood of mind ; 
and even if a highly-disciplined intellect be capable of alternat- 
ing between the two, very few are so nicely equipoised as 
to be able to bring the two together upon the same parallel of 
thought. 

Now, although the hypothesis which stands in the way of our 
Christian belief is confessedly vague, as well as destitute of 
positive evidence, nevertheless it has continued to present itself 
as a potent objection in the view of almost every thoughtful mind 
in modern times. There are, however, facts which are not vague, 
and are neither questionable nor ambiguous, in giving atten- 
tion to which this adverse conjecture fades away into a more 
and more phantom-like dimness, until it ceases to. show any 
definite contour, It is in the third of these Discourses that the 
preacher opens a way for some of these countervailing positive 
data :—such are those abounding illustrations which this earth 
affords, and especially when the eye is aided by the microscope, 
of the Divine attributes of intelligence, power, and benignity 
—contradicting the unphilosophic surmise that the vastness of 
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the material universe—its infinitude, must imply a negligent 
regard to what is small or minute, and apparently insignificant ; 
no single indication of any such forgetfulness or indifference pre- 
sents itself within the realm of nature: the microscope teaches 
us a theology that is more in harmony with the conclusions of 
Abstract Philosophy. 

Further on in this third Discourse, an appeal is also made to 
the individual experience of the hearer (or reader) in attestation 
of the truth—that the Divine Providence follows each one of 
us from day to day, from infancy to age—saving, providing for, 
and comforting even the least and the lowest of us. But here 
this course of reasoning reaches its close, although it might well 
have been pursued some steps further. The difficulty which 
the preacher has to do with, and which he is labouring to dis- 
miss, has, in fact, been logically disarmed by the arguments he so 
powerfully urges; nevertheless it will, after a time, recover its 
footing, and it will continue to disturb thoughtful minds until it 
has met that true counteractive force which the meditations of 
an enlightened conscience will supply; and yet ¢his is a treat- 
ment which it would be a hopeless endeavour to bring to bear 
upon that class of persons toward whom, principally, Chalmers 
turns his eye ;—we mean, professed unbelievers. Those who 
might properly be the object of a Christian preacher’s hot re- 
buke, are men whose language and behaviour show them to be 
wholly destitute of the moral consciousness and the religious 
sentiments to which the appeal, in such a case, must be made. 

The question is of this sort—may human redemption be 
thought of as a worthy object of a special interposition on the 
part of the Infinite Being? But we must not carry such a ques- 
tion into the halls of colleges :—let us carry it rather into the 
depths of the soul that has been taught to meditate upon its own 
immortality, and has thought of its terrible prerogative of bound- 
less suffering, and of its yearnings and aspirations toward good- 
ness and happiness: then carry the question into yet deeper 
depths—even into that recess wherein an awakened conscience 
holds its throne—the representative, as it is, of Inexorable Jus- 
tice: it is in that court that man finds himself standing in the 
presence of his Omnipotent Judge; and it is there, and it is 
while he is alive to the fearful realities which attach to the future 
life—it is there that those vague surmises, out of which the dif- 
ficulty in question has framed itself, melt away, or are so lost to 
the sight as that they do not return until some season when, the 
moral and spiritual life having fallen into decay, Redemption has 
come to be thought of with indifference. 

The fourth and the following Discourses of this series, although 
highly declamatory, are yet substantially good in argument, for, 
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as related to Infidel Objection, they rest either upon principles 
of Natural Theology, which the Deist is supposed to allow, or 
upon facts embraced in the Christian scheme, which, if duly re- 
garded, weaken, or wholly turn aside the objection. Human 
redemption is declared, in its own record, to be of much wider 
bearing than the human family ;—how wide, who shall say? 
and until its width be known, and until its enduring consequences 
be understood, none here on earth can reasonably reject it as an 
interposition unworthy of the Infinite wisdom and benevolence. 
On the whole, the Astronomical Discourses are such as that 
they must recommend themselves to the perusal of the thoughtful 
and intelligent through years long to come. They will delight 
and edify many, and they will satisfy (rightly not delusively) 
some, They will convince few among those against whose cavils 
they are immediately directed. At this time what we need 
for the confirmation of our faith in the Gospel must carry a 
more severe aspect in its logical processes—it must be exempt 
from combativeness, wrath, scorn—it must shew, in the writer 
or preacher, good evidence of his own susceptibility toward sub- 
jects of painful and perplexing meditation; and it must prove 
that he himself has trod paths where the feet bleed at every 
step, and whicre the pulse falters, and the head fails. More- 
over, the Christian reasoner must prove himself to possess a 
keen and fearless critical faculty. It is the want of this one 
qualification which renders Chalmers’ writings generally less 
applicable to these times than they might otherwise have been. 
The seven Discourses that are appended in the Collected 
Works to the Astronomical, as being of kindred character, are, 
some of them, we think, of still higher value; they are less de- 
clamatory; and their effect is less damaged by that polemic 
tone which too much rings in our ears throughout the others. 
Chalmers is listened to with most advantage when his eye does 
not glance at an opponent who must be crushed :—not that his 
temper was soured, or that he harboured ill-will against men of 
any sort, but the robust orator was apt to take a too animated 
impulse from the idea of a sophistical antagonism, which it was 
his duty to rend into shreds. The sermon on the Constancy 
of Nature is at once true and sound in its reasoning, and deeply 
impressive in its inferential passages. With one fact or one 
principle fully or clearly before him, or held in hand, he turns 
it on all sides, lavishes upon it his illustrative comparisons, and, 
in the tone of a faithful messenger from God, presses the genuine 
consequence upon the consciences of men: a single volume of 
selected sermons, of this order, could not fail to take its place 
among the most useful of standard religious publications. 
In the sermon on the Consistency between the Efficacy of 
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Prayer and the Uniformity of Nature, Chalmers grapples with 
a problem which demands a higher metaphysic range of thought, 
and a more exact analytic power than nature had given him. 
This problem we hold to be open to a strict and proper solution, 
when taken on to the ground of purely abstract reasoning, and 
removed from the ground of religious feeling; the often-stated 
difficulty in reconciling the constancy of Nature with the doc- 
trine of the efficacy of prayer and the reality of a special Provi- 
dence is, as we think, a popular difficulty, the weight of which 
the great mass of pious and praying folks are happily uncon- 
scious of; or which they quickly dismiss somehow, if perchance 
it presents itself before them ; but it is a difficulty which must, 
as we believe, continue to trouble a class of intelligent and reli- 
gious persons, whose constitution of mind, and whose educational 
habits, are not favourable to the continuous retention of the 
higher class of abstract notions :—such persons, and in these 
times they are more than a few, might be advised to repose 
themselves, first, upon those irresistible impulses and instincts 
which proclaim the truth that God ruleth in all things, and that 
Ile is indeed the hearer of prayer;—and then upon that clear 
testimony of Scripture to the same effect, so amply given, and 
so solemnly affirmed. If it be otherwise, how can we accept the 
Iloly Scriptures as from God ? 

As to the discourse to which we now refer, let it be read by 
any to whom it may administer relief: its reasonings are valid 
as related to the practical conclusions to which they lead; and 
whatever is manifestly of a religious tendency in the argument, 
as therein conducted, may safely be listened to, and may be 
accepted as lawfully available for its intended purpose, albeit it 
falls far short of philosophic coherence. If we were to assume 
the theory which Chalmers, in this discourse, propounds, for 
the purpose of shewing that the constancy of nature does not 
forbid our faith in the efficacy of prayer, we should, in doing 
so, furnish Auguste Comte, or his disciples, with an illustra- 
tion which he and they might triumphantly employ in sup- 
port of his favourite dogma, that—constantly pressed upon as 
itis by the advances of the modern philosophy, the Theolo- 
gical Element is passing through a process of elimination, and 
that it must, at length, wholly and finally lose its hold of the 
human mind. On the threshold of his argument Chalmers 
fully admits all that can be said of the constancy of physical 
causation; and he also admits that this invariableness ex- 
tends as far as philosophy can follow up the catenation of 
sequences ; and as far, moreover, as it will ever succeed in lay- 
ing bare the inner mysteries of nature; but then he thinks—it 
we understand him—that, above, and far beyond the border of 
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the known, and the scrutable—of which human science is, or 
may hereafter be, cognizant, there is a vast unknown—a region 
of unfixed, adjustable causation, upon which the Divine Hand 
may, without rendering this interference visible, convert to its 
special purposes, those remoter forces which, as they descend to- 
ward the known and visible world, become invariable and uni- 
form. We must ask, whether physical science, in its future acce- 
lerated progress—for recent discoveries seem to promise a series of 
triumphs, more and more signal—shall not, at length, approxi- 
mate to the boundary where the fixedness of causation shall be 
seen to be giving way, and where a few steps farther would 
bring the human mind within reach—or prospect—of the unfixed 
and the supernatural? A theory this most perilous, and, as we 
think, unphilosophical ; and in fact, if nothing better than this 
could be done to meet the abstract difficulty, we should turn 
away abashed and perplexed from all speculation on subjects of 
this class. (See Nat. Theology, vol. ii. p. 320, et seq.) 

DaiLty Scripture Reapines. Those—and they must be 
many—who have given these volumesa place on their shelves— 
a place the nearest at hand where they spend the devotional 
hour, will have read and considered the Editor’s very appro- 
priate prefatory pages. Dr. Hanna tells the reader, as well 
what to look for in them, as what he is not to look for ;—there 
can therefore be no disappointment; and the reader, thus can- 
didly dealt with, will derive an unabated pleasure, and a larger 
benefit from the perusal of them, in the way that is pointed out 
by the Editor. The privileged visitor in Chalmers’ home would 
(so we venture to suppose) have heard from him, at the season 
of family morning prayer, similar spontaneous expositions of 
Scripture. A powerful mind—powerful, and sustained in its 
strength, and competently versed in biblical learning, and guided 
always by a fervently devout temper, and a strong sense of 
whatever is most fit and useful, whatever is true, real, beautiful, 
gives forth, at the moment, such a commentary upon the chapter 
which has come in turn to be read, as one should think it a high 
privilege to listen to daily. And now, what better could an in- 
telligent master of a household do, than avail himself of this 
same commentary, so far as it goes; and having previously 
looked into, or studied the pages he intended to use, give the 
domestic congregation the benefit of so safe a guidance in the 
reading of their Bibles? A criticism of these uncritical expositions 
would, on every account, be out of place in this instance. Nor 
does the reader need any caution in employing them for the 
purposes either of private and domestic edification, or of public 
instruction. In these pages there lurks none of the poison of a 
disguised scepticism ; and if he does not find in them all the aid 
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which at this time we are in the mood to look for, it is certain 
that he will find very much more aid, and aid of the most sub- 
stantial kind, than in some books of elaborate commentary, 
which, with their endless argumentations—their interminable 
pros and cons, leave us, when we have waded through a score of 
pages, in more perplexity as to the sense of a passage than we 
were when we began. 

But there is a charm about these biblical exercises which is of 
a very rare kind, and which, in our esteem, is beyond all price: 
there shines throughout them a perfect candour, a simple-minded 
ingenuousness : as often as this Expositor encounters a difficulty 

—a something which he knows not how to bring into accordance, 
perhaps, with other passages of Scripture, or more often with our 
modern notions of what is good, and Christian-like, he states the 
case just as it is, without disguise—without abatement, and in 
doing so he betrays no anxiety—he uses no subterfuges; he 
scorns glozings; he does not attempt far-fetched exculpatory 
hypotheses. He gives you such help as he is able to offer hon- 
estly; and then, if that is not enough, he leaves you to look 
for more where you can find it. In this respect, as we think, 
these Daily Readings possess a value which, although it be of 
an indirect kind, we should estimate very highly. They are 
patterns, surpassing any other writings which we know, of the 
way in which the Scriptures (of the Old ‘Testament, especially) 
should be expounded in a family ; we should say they exemplify 
in the very best manner the spirit and style of a family commen- 
tary upon the Jewish history, upon the Mosaic institutions, and 
upon the moralities of the precursive dispensation. If our space 
permitted our doing so, we could say much on this subject ; but 
we are constrained to stop short in this pointed reference to it, 
Well would it be in those family circles where disingenuous— 
ay, and dishonest dealings with biblical difficulties are at work 
to train the sons of the family for their college atheism, if the mis- 
taken—the miscalculating expositor, could learn from Chalmers 
this one lesson, applicable as it is to sacred as to secular occa- 
sions, that honesty is the best policv. But we must stop 3 these 
Daily Readings, put forth, as doubtless they will be, in a form 
(and price) adapted to the most extensive circulation, will secure 
for Chalmers the best sort of literary immortality—that of feed- 
ing souls, wherever the Anglo-Saxon race is, or shall be diffused, 
for many generations onward. What more would a Christian 
writer wish for than to have left the world enriched in this 
manner ? 

SABBATH ScripturE Reaptnes.—There is no need that we 
should trouble ourselves with the difficult and delicate question 
which the Editor had to do with, when he was considering whe- 
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ther he should give these personal meditations, and these peculiar 
exercises of the soul, to the world. Here are the two volumes in 
our hands; and nowit will be the reader’s wisdom to derive from 
them the instruction with which they are so richly fraught. Dr. 
Hanna, in the Preface to the Posthumous Works, frankly states 
the serious difficulty which had presented itself in the way of the 
publication of what the writer had so scrupulously “ hidden from 
every eye:” he sets forth also the reasons which have overcome 
these scruples; assuredly we have no inclination to adjust the 
balance. 

In these volumes, as will be readily understood from the Editor's 
account of them—there is much less of what is usually meant 
by exposition; and much more of what is devotional, along with 
many of those individual experiences which devout persons are 
wont to make a record of in their diaries. 

We have just now spoken of the fearless honesty and the 
noble candour which are Chalmers’ conspicuous excellencies, as an 
expositor of Scripture, What we have now before us is the very 
same bright simplicity of heart, the same ingenuous greatness— 
the same noble and lofty truthfulness, displayed—from page to 
page, in his treatment of himself. Few, we think, are the readers 
of these Sabbath Exercises, who will not often stand abashed and 
rebuked as they go on in the perusal of them. But then—and 
let it be noted—in all this Christian integrity, and among these 
confessions, and in these openings of the depths of the heart, we find 
no taint of that overdone humility, or of that factitious penitence, 
or of that morbid gloating upon what is revolting, which so much 
disfigures some posthumous diaries that have been given to the 
world by injudicious friends: on ¢his ground, also, all is as health- 
ful as itis honest. A mind of extraordinary power, and an accom- 
plished and instructed mind—a strong temper—a robust human 
nature, exhibits itself in these pages, contending with itself, and 
striving for the mastery over whatever in itself is felt to be out of 
harmony with the harmony of heaven, But on what ground is 
this conflict carried forward, and what are the principles whence 
this course of healthful self-discipline draws its motives and its 
energy ? the ground of this industrious schooling in virtue and 
true wisdom is—an unexceptive Christian belief—drawn from 
Holy Scripture, taken as the only and the sufficient source of doc- 
trine, and as the authoritative rule of life. The principles—the 
working of which upon a mind such as was that of Chalmers, 
is spread out before us in these pages, are those which rise up, 
as if spontaneously, within the heart of every simple-minded and 
devout reader of the Bible. When, with a childlike ingenuous- 
ness, this lofty spirit—this bright intelligence—this giant-like 
reason, submitted itself to the guidance of Holy Seripture—did 
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it debase itself in so doing? did it show symptoms of moral 
feebleness or of overweening self-delusion in this course? Show 
us, in a single instance, the evidence that it was so. This Bible- 
discipline, in the instance of a mind which nature had enriched 
in the rarest manner, had been going on, through a long course 
of years, at the time when these Sabbath Scripture Readings 
were commenced, Why then may we not appeal to them as 
an evidence, peculiarly significant, of what Dible-discipline is, 
and of its applicability to human nature, when, as in this case, it is 
submitted to, and is carried out with entire ingenuousness, and 
with an unquestioning and devout simplicity of intention ? 

Toward himself severely honest and truthful as a child, Chal- 
mers used his Bible just as the most ordinary Christian man 
uses it; he took it up and he studied it as God’s message to 
himself, a message which he was bound to bring home to him- 
self strictly, whatever might be the consequence of his doing so 
as to his self-love and self-complacency. But we are now told 
that the Bible is an old book, with which cultured minds, at this 
time, can have little to do; abounding, indeed, in fine passages, 
but altogether tending to produce an order of feeling which 
must be rejected as obsolete, impracticable, and undesirable. 
Let those who thus talk and write—let them, if it be but for a 
season, surrender themselves to the perusal of these SanBpaTi 
Reapines. If at this moment we were entering into contro- 
versy with the silken, christianized philosophers of the time, we 
should incline to take these Sabbath Readings as our text-book, 
and to collate, page by page, the unmeaning sentimentalism of 
these writers and preachers, with the manliness, and the moral 
tone, and the energy, the reality, and the healthfulness which 
shines and glows in every paragraph. 

The three volumes of the Posraumous Works—namely— 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth,—containing the “INsTITUTES 
or THEOLOGY” and the “ PRELEcTIONS” on Butler’s Analogy, 
Paley’s Evidences, and Hill’s Lectures in Divinity, are likely to 
be regarded as those of his works in which the most matured views 
and opinions of Chalmers are to be found. It is with these 
three volumes before us that, if at all, we should incline to offer 
any suggestions of a general kind upon that form of Christian 
doctrine which this eminent man left as his legacy to the Church 
of Scotland, and to English religious literature. It was as Theo- 
logical Professor, first in the University of Edinburgh, and 
then in the New College of the Free Church, that these prelec- 
tions and these lectures were delivered. Of the most general 
kind must be any remarks we should venture to make upon a 
theologic system, such as that which is embodied in these Insti- 
tutes, Theology is not our province; but the volumes now in 
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view suggest an inquiry, incidental indeed, which may thus be 
put into words :—What is the bearing of this Body of Divinity 
upon those Three Forms of Christian opinion which, for some 
time past, have been, and are now at this time competing among 
us for the uppermost position? or, to be more correct, we should 
say—one of them, for continued existence, and the other two for 
supremacy. 

The three are these—/irst, and it is the elder of the three— 
Logical Theology, or Christianity drawn forth into propositions, 
and into inferences, thence deduced by methods of formal rea- 
soning. The second, to which we have already made allusion, 
is Philosophical Theology, or Christianity fashioned into confor- 
mity, as far as possible, with the notions and the tastes which 
distinguish Modern Thought. The third is, or more properly it 
is coming to be—Christianity derived ingenuously and fearlessly 
from the Bible—Holy Scripture, regarded as the source of belief, 
and as the rule of life. 

The utmost that we propose to do at present is this—to look 
into these three volumes, and to direct the attention of the stu- 
dious reader to such passages as indicate, if they do not plainly 
declare, Chalmers’ views, and his inclinations and feelings, in 
relation to the rival Chiristianities which we have here specified, 
But in attempting, within the compass of a page or two, a refer- 
ence of this kind, we must not lose sight of the fact, that Chal- 
mers, as a theologian, was a clergyman of the Scottish Church :— 
his training had been national, and when he woke up to a con- 
sciousness of Christian doctrine, it was to this doctrine as he 
found it embodied in the “ Confession,” and in the “ Catechism,” 
and in the polemical literature of Scotland. It does not appear 
that the idea had ever presented itself to him in a distinct form, 
that an entire Christianity, religiously drawn from the Canonical 
Scriptures, differs from that logical theology under the shadow 
of which he had been nurtured. Whenever, therefore, passages 
occur in his writings which seem to have been prompted by an 
uneasy and almost unconscious sense of a dissonance between the 
two—a jar which had given him a pain of which he does not un- 
derstand the cause—such utterances of his spontaneous feelings 
have the more meaning, and they should command the more 
attention ; and let us say it, they should command peculiar 
attention in Scotland. 

The reader will have seen that several times in the course of 
this Article we have spoken of Chalmers under a limitation, as 
he stands related to the religious history of Scotland. But it 
will be thought by some among his ardent admirers, that a man 
who had won for himself a European reputation, and who, 
throughout his course as a preacher and writer, commanded so 
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many readers and hearers in England, ought now to be thought 
of as one whose nationality has become merged in a far wider 
celebrity :—Chalmers, it may be said, belongs, not so much to 
his native land as to the Anglo-Saxon race, all the world over. 
This is quite true, and we fully allow it; nevertheless, we must 
ask leave to take him aback for a while; and now that his 
systematic writings are before us, must crave to think of him, 
definitely, as the Theologian of his country. While so think- 
ing of him, the question presents itself :—In taking up the reli- 
gious notions, the theology and the usages of Scotland, and in 
passing them, as he did, through his own powerful mind, and 
in issuing, as one might say he did, his own recension of them, 
what has he done as a preacher, a writer, and especially as a 
professional teacher, to amend or to modify what is characteristic 
of Scotland in its religious element ? 

We can only offer a hint or two, and we do it with all hu- 
mility, as mere suggestions for giving a reply to this question. 
Yet this question w ‘ould seem to involve another, namely, What 
is Christianity according to Scotland? but this is a subject mani- 
festly too large to be brought within limits.on the present 
occasion ; for a proper reply 1 to it would carry us back among 
the events of the sixteenth century; it would, moreover, em- 
brace much that concerns the individual temper of the Scotch 
reformers ; and then we should be called to consider those per- 
manent characteristics of the national mind which are the main 
ground and the reason of the contrast between England and 
Scotland—a contrast as strongly marked, perhaps, as any which 
could be brought forward from among the national varieties of 
the European races. 

Leaving alone subjects so extensive and so arduous as these, 
we must stop short in the mere fact that whereas Christianity 
in England consists with, and embraces, a very great breadth of 
opinion on questions of theology proper—of religious sentiment 
and usage, and of ecclesiastical organization, and whereas these 
breadths—these free spaces are found as well within the Esta- 
blished Church, as among the dissident bodies—in Scotland a 
far nearer approach to theological and ecclesiastical uniformity 
has been attained, and has fastened itself upon the Christianity of 
the nation. So much is this the case, that although a religious 
man, crossing the Tweed northward, finds himself surrounded, 
as in E naland, with divisions and subdivisions, it is long before 
he can come to understand the ground of them; for, as ‘to what 
he sees and hears—in churches and by firesides, everything 
seems to bespeak an extraordinary sameness of persuasion and 
of worship, and of discipline and usage; and this in things of 
moment, as wel] as in things of no moment, What one finds in 
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England is Christianity freely developed—freely spoken of and 
discoursed about, and sincerely adhered to, under forms and in 
modes the most diverse that may at all consist with an honest 
retention of the name. What one finds in Scotland is either— 
ew very nearly after one fashion ; or else, no religion 
at all. 

Passages not infrequent in Chalmers’ writings, and to some 
of which we shall make a reference, may be cited in proof of the 
fact that he had become dimly conscious of this characteristic 
fixedness ; or, we must ask leave to call it, this rigidity, as dis- 
tinguishing the Christianity of his country. Conscious of it, in 
some degree, he was; and in some degree, also, impatient of it. 
His own religious convictions were so thorough, his professions 
of whatever he believed were so honest, and, at the same time, 
his understanding was so grasping, and his temperament so 
robust, and his movements so autocratic, that trammels and 
swaddlings of whatever kind could not fail to fret and gall him. 
That lifeless formalism which is always the result, in any com- 
munity, of imposing frivolous restraints upon it, and of abridg- 
ing the liberty of thought and action, on the plea of enforcing 
religious consistency, Chalmers saw to be, in a high degree, 
dangerous, bringing with it, as it does, the most fatal species of 
self-delusion. He knew, and he strongly felt, that Pharisaism, in 
every age of the Church, has been the issue of sectarian heats, 
and of the eager pushing out of principles into scrupulosities. 
If he had made himself more conversant than he actually was 
with Church history in its original sources, and with sectarian 
history since the Reformation, it is conceivable that he might 
have resolved to come down upon this evil determinately, 
armed with his own thunder, and have followed it up to its 
source. 

Though he has not done this with set purpose, he has done 
something toward it incidentally ; and in what spirit has he done 
it? Not scoffingly—not in a latitudinarian temper—not as the 
lax pleader for questionable laxities ;—not like one who, if you 
recede an inch, will encroach upon you a foot. No man has 
shewn a more reverent regard than he toward whatever is tra- 
ditionary, whatever is of good repute, and whatever is believed 
to be of wholesome tendency. The quaint word, which occurs 
so often in his writings—“ sacredness,” stood in his mind as the 
representative of a class of feelings, upon the domain of which 
he would have been the last to make hostile intrusion. It is 
certain then that this great Christian teacher is one who may 
well be trusted—who may be confided in upon any question of 
Christian casuistry : we imagine that the most religious indivi- 
duals of the most religious of all countries, might give them- 
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selves up, without caution, to his guidance when ancient obser- 
vances are in debate. 

To what extent, in fact, Chalmers’ living influence, and his 
writings have had effect in breaking up, and in mellowing the 
religious soil of Scotland, we do not know, nor shall we risk a 
conjectural answer to the question. But we may venture so 
far as to express the opinion, that his Sermons, his Essays, his 
Expositions, and his Institutes, might, to very good purpose, be 
looked into, and explored by the younger ministers of religion 
in Scotland, for the single purpose of gathering into one the 
scattered indications which they contain of his strong feeling and 
deep conviction on this subject—namely, the too determinative 
character of the Christianity of Scotland ; or that exterior rigidity 
which gives it an aspect differing, by a shade or so, from the 
breadth, and the moral beauty of the Christianity of the Gospels. 

But Chalmers’ mind and soul—if not his logical faculty, car- 
ried him forward even further than this point, and brought him 
near sometimes to the making a protest not against certain pecu- 
liarities in the national theology, but in behalf of those counter- 
principles which it overlooks. 

Here again, there may be challenged for him, in the most 
ample terms, a loyal, a sincere, and a Churchman-like attach- 
ment to the “ Confession ;” for, if you ventured in his presence 
to indicate any repugnance toward the national creed, or toward 
any portions of it, his reply was prompt, and emphatically John- 
sonian: “ As to that, sir, we have no sympathy with you.” We 
do not know that his writings contain so much as a single pas- 
sage, conveying an explicit dissent from those copious and ela- 
borate canons of belief—the Westminster Confession and the 
Larger Catechism. If, as to some of these articles, he would have 
worded them otherwise than they are worded, yet never did he 
hesitate to stand to, or to subscribe them. We should, in his 
behalf, resent the supposition, that this adhesion was perfunctory 
merely; or that it was given with any mental reservation. 
Nevertheless, Chalmers’ genuine religious instincts carried him 
forward at times where his theologic reason refused to go on; 
or where it stumbled in the path. There were doctrines to which, 
in all sincerity, he made a customary obeisance as he passed ; 
but toward which, when he chanced to look at them from a dis- 
tance, he felt some involuntary misgiving. On a subject like 
this, where it is so easy to be misunderstood, and so difficult to 
convey a meaning that shall be at once distinct and inoffensive, 
we should speak with all care. Chalmers did not disallow (so 
far as we know) any one of the doctrinal elements of the Ge- 
nevan Faith. But he felt, though he did not clearly apprehend 
the fact, that, as the articles which are the distinctions of that 
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faith are worded polemically, they are therefore, although true— 
true rather in the controversial sense of an age of eager and des- 
perate contention, than in a sense purely biblical. 

When Chalmers is contending with “ infidel” opponents, he 
thinks he can never say too much about the “ Baconian Philo- 
sophy ;” and he strenuously insists upon the application of its 
principles to the argument between himself and these “ gain- 
sayers.” “ We,” who profess to be the well-trained disciples of 
Bacon and Newton, ought to hold ourselves bound by the axioms 
of “ Modern Science,” in all cases to which they may apply; 
and to abide by the issue, be it what it may. Yes, indeed, so it 
ought to be! But if so in fact it were—if always Bacon’s initial 
rule were brought to bear upon the systematic theologies of the 
Reformation era, what havoc might it make among them! Those 
theologies were composed upon principles which then were uni- 
versally admitted as sound and unquestionable; but which, 
our times, have been (in matters of philosophy) universally i 
carded as false and delusive. 

We must acknowledge that, in reading those passages in 
Chalmers’ writings which we have now in view, a misgiving 
has come over us. Quite right is he, as a Christian advocate, 
while contending with unbelievers; but, as a Christian theolo- 
gian, is he not liable to be slain by his own weapon? When the 
time shall come—and it will come—when the initial axiom of 
the Novum Organum shall be applied to the interpretation of 
Scripture, as it has been applied to the interpretation of nature 
—then will Christianity return upon the world in its power, 
The creeds and the confessions of the Reformation era were, 
indeed, with scrupulous care, based upon the authority of “ Holy 
Scripture,” and, looking at them simply as they stood related to 
the manifold corruptions of the twelve centuries preceding, they 
might well claim to be Scriptural, But in what manner had 
they been framed? A certain class of teats having been assumed 
as the groundwork of Christian belief—then a scheme of theo- 
logy is put together accordingly, whence, by the means of the 
deductive logic, all separate articles of faith are to be derived. 
As to any passages of Scripture which might seem to be of another 
class, or which do not easily fall into their places in this scheme, 
they were either ignored, or they were controlled, and this, to 
any extent that might be asked ‘for by the stern necessities of 
the syllogistic method. 

A Christianity which should indeed be INpucTIVE—and not 
Deductive—which should, in its methods of proof, be Baconian— 
not Aristotelian, how unlike to any such controversial canons 
of Faith would it appear, and how unlike would it be! If Holy 
Scripture is to be heartily accepted as true throughout—and as 
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trustworthy, and if it is to be followed as our sufficient guide in 
religious belief—system or no system—then we shall take it just 
as we find it :—and we find it to be a specific testimony ;—we 
find it to be a Revelation “in part”—we find it to be a convey- 
ance of certain needful, but disjoined elements of Heaven’s en-~ 
tire truth :—it is such a conveyance as will never yield itself to 
our plastic hand, to be moulded at our pleasure into form, even 
as we deal with a humanly devised philosophic scheme. In the 
world of nature, as often as facts come before us which are inex- 
plicable on any known theory—what do we do?—do we turn 
aside from those obdurate facts, as if we had a quarrel with 
them? Surely not. Rather than take so insane a course, we 
put a note of doubt upon the very best of our own, hitherto, ac- 
cepted Philosophies. 

How then should it be with our Biblical interpretations, if 
they were carried forward in good faith, and in fearless compli- 
ance with the guiding principle of our Modern Philosophy ? 
We are not called upon to say how it would be; for we are 
not teaching Christian Theology ;—but we say these two things, 
both of which are pertinent to our immediate subject ;—/irst, 
that Chalmers would have been less frequent than he was in 
his references to the “ Baconian Philosophy,” if he had under- 
stood what would be its bearing upon those Reformation Con- 
fessions which he still adhered to;—and, secondly, that his 
genuine religious feeling, and his instinctive mistrust of dogmas 
which he saw to have an unchristian aspect, impelled him, on 
various occasions, to border upon an expression of his inward 
uneasiness. From certain doctrinal neighbourhoods he always 
drew off :—at certain spots he stood back :—he excused himself 
from advancing where his predecessors had boldly rushed for- 
ward, and he did so on the plea of the inscrutable mysteriousness 
of the subject ; and he thought it enough to say, that, at such 
points we are touching upon the boundaries between what is 
lawful and what is unlawful in religious speculation, This is 
true; and it is the proper course to be taken by ordinary Chris- 
tian teachers, in their stated expositions of Scripture. But 
Chalmers stood before his country in a position which would 
have warranted his pursuing an exceptional course. 

In what direction then might such a course have led him 
forward ? 

Not—and let us say it with emphasis—not in the direction 
which, to so little purpose, has of late been taken by distinguished 
men who have largely influenced the religious mind in England 
and America. Chalmers was not the man either to lead or to 
follow in this track; for there was nothing, in the constitution 
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vacillation, nothing inclining him to resort to subterfuge, or 
which could have stooped to equivocation ; and, need we say 
it ?—there was in him no want of religious humility, or of de- 
vout conscientiousness, Chalmers therefore had no qualification 
fitting him for the task, or inciting him to undertake it, of 
labouring to win over the philosophic unbelief of these times to 
Christianity by compromises and by large concessions. It was 
not in his moral temperament—it was not within the range of 
his intellectual faculties, to employ himself in the nice operation 
of chipping, and filing, and edging away Christian truths until 
they shall square themselves to their places in modern philoso- 
phies, This man of deep convictions, and of high moral courage 
—this Theologian, unfeignedly regardful as he was of the solemn 
obligations of a Christian teacher, could never have been induced 
to pay court to Atheism, or to fawn upon antichristian Deism, by 
showing that Christianity when “ liberally interpreted,’ means 
very little, or nothing more than this last, and that it may (in 
the abstract) walk side by side with the first. 

Not so. What then is it which we might have wished Chal- 
mers to do more than he has done? What is it which one 
who had his ear might have suggested to him to undertake? It 
was this :—we could have wished him to loosen by a little the 
tightness of those logical theologies which, framed as they were 
in a disputatious age, have now the effect of debarring us from 
the free and fearless enjoyment of Holy Scripture—even if the 
entire sense of every verse of it—whether it be consistent, or 
inconsistent, with our foregone conclusions, What we need is 
not that minimum of belief which some ill-judging writers are 
now inviting us to accept; but that maximum of belief which 
an ingenuous submission to the entire meaning of Scripture 
would give us, 

This result Chalmers honestly and fervently desired, of which 
desire the indications are frequent throughout his writings ; and 
to a few of these we shall now make a reference. But he did 
not, as we think, clearly discern what those hindrances are, 
connected with systematic, polemical, and logical theology, 
which stand in the way of our thus obtaining possession of 
Christianity in its amplitude of meaning. 

It is not needful to classify the references we are about to 
make. We note them just as they occur in the three volumes 
now before us—namely, the ninth of the Postaumous Works, 
which we first take up; and the first and second. 

In the Prelection on Butler’s Analogy, page 4, the lecturer 
affirms, as well he may, that “ it is immensely arrogant in the 
creatures of a day to pronounce of the Unseen and Everlasting 
God—that He never does, or can act in a particular way—that 
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He never has adopted, and never would adopt, such or such a 
method of administration ;” and yet, as he affirms, “ it is on an 
implied acquaintance with the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment, in all the vastness of its extent, and throughout all the 
endless variety of its manifold and multiform processes, and on 
such an implied acquaintance with the Infinite and the Ever- 
lasting, that a great part of our infidelity is based.” This is 
quite true; but a thorough-going equity would demand that a 
counter-statement should be attached to this allegation against 
infidelity—namely, that it has been upon a similar arrogance, 
and an arrogance less excusable, that a “ great part” of our 
Logical Theology has been based ; and especially those articles 
in this theology which have given a handle to infidelity. 

At page 26 of the same Prelection, Butler’s “meagre and 
moderate theology” is called in question, on the ground of his 
attributing too much to human ability in spiritual matters. An 
apologist for Butler in this instance might retort upon the lec- 
turer, and affirm that the ultra orthodox are wont to “ keep out 
of sight,” or to evade the force of those passages of Scripture to 
which their Arminian antagonists make their appeal. An exu- 
berant or luscious orthodoxy is one extreme, of which the 
“ meagre theology” of the moderates is the other extreme: our 
protest is for Christianity derived from a whole Bible. 

In many places of these Prelections, as also of the Institutes, 
Chalmers expresses his faith in the doctrine of Necessity, and 
his unexceptive acquiescence in the “ Essay on the Freedom of 
the Will.” It is but justice to him to admit his high merit in 
these instances—namely, that he renounces, and denounces too, 
all those inferences, whether Atheistic or Antinomian, which 
have been alleged to spring from that doctrine. Nothing can 
be more soundly practical and wise than are the cautionary 
paragraphs which are appended to these avowals of his philo- 
sophic creed. This is enough, or should be thought enough, to 
screen this sound-minded Calvinist from all criticism or remark. 
But if Chalmers had lived on to this present time, and if he had 
watched the course of religious opinion, he would have seen that 
a sophism so irrelevant as is that of Jonathan Edwards, has already 
had its day; and that it is now coming to be regarded simply 
as a signal instance of an ingenious and astute abstraction— 
parallel with the nihilism of Hegel, and which disappears, as a 
mist, when human nature comes to be treated of, not logically 
but physically, and as a reality in the great world of life. 

When Chalmers eulogizes Butler, as he does so warmly, com- 
paring the service which he has rendered to Christianity, with 
the service rendered by Bacon to philosophy, as at page 76, he 
sets forth what we are perfectly sure was his genuine feeling, 
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and what would have been his explicitly expressed conviction, 
as to Biblical Interpretation—namely, that it should pursue its 
course—regardless of systematic theology—regardless of Con- 
fessions of Faith. This would have been his deliverance on the 
subject; and we give him credit for it, often and again, where 
we do not find it, in words, on his pages. 

In the Prelection on Paley’s Evidences, we beg to direct the 
thoughtful reader to the Lecturer’s cautious observations at pages 
106, 107; they curiously exemplify the unconscious influence of 
a speculation, already authenticated on the side of orthodoxy, in 
checking the course of a speculation to which Scripture itself 
gives more than a shadowy support. We ask the reader, whom 
we are supposing ourselves just now to have at our call, to look 
at page 129, as an instance of mingled caution and honesty, in 
treating the subject of Reward; or, as we should say, the reward- 
ableness of good works under the Christian economy. On this 
ground, where the polemic theology of the Reformation has 
made such awful havoc of the plainest Scripture teaching, Chal- 
mers shows that he had a sense of the mischief; although he 
had no clear discernment, either of the source or of the extent 
of it. When we shall have wound up our controversy with 
Rome, we may feel ourselves free to listen to Bible evidence, as 
it stands, without abatement, on this and other subjects, That 
this independence—this freedom from the entanglements of by- 
gone polemics, was ardently desired by him, and that he looked 
forward to an era when it shall prevail, there are many bright 
evidences in the course of his writings. We have now before 
us page 169, to which a special reference ought here to be 
made; but which we need not cite, 

Two pages forward, a passage occurs which also claims a 
word of notice. We have ventured to designate this great 
man’s order of mind as unexplorative and non-critical. In the 
place now in view, he urges his Class to the use of the Shorter 
Catechism, and the Confession, and the Larger Catechism—as 
presented in those editions which have the Scripture proofs at 
leneth. This advice cannot be found fault with; but, when 
given from the chair, it would seem to ask for an accompanying 
caution; for how can these Scripture proofs be now accepted, at 
large, as proofs of the doctrines stated at the top of each page, 
when—if the unquestionable methods of our modern criticism 
be applied to them, very many of these citations must be re- 
jected as utterly irrelevant to the matter in hand; or perhaps, as 
proving the very contrary ? 

Again, we have ventured to affirm of Chalmers’ doctrine of 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures, that it is crude, inadmissible, 
unintelligible. This is not all; for it is such that, if it be in- 
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sisted upon, we must needs give in to the frivolous cavils of 
writers like F, Newman, and must admit them to be con- 
clusive against the Divine origination of the Bible. Let the 
reader consider the entire paragraph, page 174. If we mis- 
understand the lecturer, we shall gladly acknowledge the error. 
The affirmation that “ Marcus was sister’s son to Barnabas,” is 
there allowed to be one which is wholly unimportant ¢n itsely, 
as related to our religious state of mind :—evertheless, a rejec- 
tion of it (or hesitation in admitting it—* the want” of this be- 
lief) may indicate another want of fearful magnitude and effect, 
for it may indicate “the want of a full and settled faith in Scrip- 
ture.” Herein comes out the dangerous consequence of an 
assumption which is unwarrantable in itself, and which is not 
only liable to be broken up in the course of a young man’s 
critical studies, but which inevitably must be broken up at an 
early stage of his acquaintance with biblical criticism. It is 
painful to think of the case of a timid and conscientious 
student, who, having yielded himself without question to the 
guidance of such a teacher as Chalmers, meets with evidence— 
irresistible evidence—which must lead to his coming to doubt 
the truth of a Biblical assertion, like the one above mentioned. 
Is it not high time that we should know what we mean when 
we affirm that the Bible is God’s book? We think we do not 
misunderstand Chalmers ; and, in support of our supposition as 
to his meaning, we refer to a passage on page 188, beginning, 
“ There are articles of information in Scripture.” If once we 
yield ourselves to this tremendous dogma, that a Christian 
man’s safety for eternity is put in peril by his entertaining a 
doubt of the historical accuracy of the canonical books in any 
single instance, then, what is his position ?—what is his alter- 
native? He must, with alarm, put far from him every means 
and material of biblical criticism ; he must cease to read and to 
think, and then how is he to rebut tlie taunts of the infidel who 
says—“ You hold to your Bible in wilful blindness :—you dare 
not inform yourself concerning its contents.” We do not know 
in what way Chalmers would have reconciled his own doctrine 
of Inspiration with his own often-repeated exhortations to his 
class—to prosecute biblical criticism. We have looked through 
chap. ix. in the Institutes, in which so much is said in commen- 
dation of critical proficiency—supposing that a paragraph might 
therein occur, throwing some light upon this difficulty, but 
have not found one. The question does not seem to have pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Chalmers in any distinct manner. 
In that chapter of the Institutes, as indeed throughout the 
writings of this large-minded champion of the truth—such un- 
guestionably he was—we are met, far too frequently, with those 
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terms of reprobation and scorn, applied to “ infidels,” “ heretics,” 
“¢ gainsayers,” which have come down from a furious and fana- 
tical era, and which, so long as they are indulged in by teachers 
and writers of repute, will not merely serve to foment the worst 
passions, and to indurate the narrowest prejudices, but will 
effectively shut out from the view of “the orthodox” of “ us, who 
are in the right,” those inveterate infatuations, those overween- 
ings of personal arrogance, which still stand in the way, as they 
have so long stood in the way, of an honest and ingenuous 
acceptance of the entire sense of Scripture. In a page now 
before us—215, of the notes on Hill’s Lectures, there is an ad- 
mission that the tendency to indulge lawless speculation, whence 
have sprung heresies, has “ misled even the Church and the 
orthodox into lamentable extravagances of speculation, and Jaid 
open the whole subject of the Trinity, in particular, with its 
cognate and correlative topics, to the ridicule of the profane, to 
the merciless satire and severity of the infidel.” True, indeed, 
but it is a part only of the truth. 

Expressions such as the following—p. 217, do not suit our 
taste; they grate upon the ear :—“ But while I prefer this charge 
against many of the heretics, I cannot acquit the Church alto- 
gether of blame in the matter either.” Now we would venture 
to transpose the terms of this admission in some such manner as 
this—“ But while we prefer this charge against the Church (that 
of attempting to be wise above what is written) we cannot ac- 
quit the ‘ heretics’ altogether of blame either.” Chalmers’ can- 
dour in this and similar instances resembles that of some 
modern Romanists, who, when alluding to the intolerance and 
the ferocities of past times, are generous enough to say, “ While 
we prefer this charge of truculent intolerance against Lollards, 
Huguenots, Puritans, and the like of them, we cannot acquit the 
Church of Rome altogether of blame either.” Very candid are 
such admissions ! 

P. 221.—* It is to the credit of the wisdom of the Church of 
Scotland that, in its Confession of Faith, there is no deliver- 
ance upon the subject—an regnum mediatorium Christi in wter- 
num sit duraturum?” It might have been further to the credit 
of that Church, if, in her “ wisdom,” she had, like her sister, and 
like the ancient Church, abstained from any deliverance upon 
subjects which are still less cognizable by the human mind! 

Chalmers, as a wise ruler in the Church—as a man of action, 
conversant with human nature, and singularly gifted with tact 
for dealing with its weaknesses, has shown himself ready enough 
to rid Scottish Christianity of its scrupulosities and its for- 
malities; and, in several places that might be cited, he has 
proved himself to be master of an enlightened forbearance with 
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each other in the circumstantials of worship; in contrast 
with the “ furious intolerance and zeal which characterized, 
and, at the same time, disgraced a former age,”—p. 231. All 
that we would have asked of him, as due to his own enlarge- 
ment of mind, would have been this—to lead the way in deli- 
vering his country at once from a false intensity of feeling in 
matters of worship and observance, and from the dogmatic 
arrogance of that same past age of “furious intolerance.” These 
words are his, not ours, We should refer to pp. 394, et seq., as 
relating to the same subject. 

We have alluded to the bearing of Chalmers’ writings upon 
the three Theologies, which now stand in view of our British 
Christianity—namely, the superannuated Logical, the modern 
Philosophical, and the future Biblical. Toward the jirst, he 
exhibits himself as personally undergoing the process of clearing 
himself of its trammels. He is seen to be working himself forth 
from the slough. Toward the second, he shows a determined 
hostility, and he would have denounced it still more loudly than 
he did, if he had lived on to these times. As to the third, although 
we do not see that he had come to any determinate perception of 
those principles of interpretation whence it must spring, it is cer- 
tain that his heart was right toward it. He would have hailed it 
with all his soul if it had been fairly presented to him for his 
judgment and approval. As our warrant in so confidently say- 
ing this, we refer the reader to the closing paragraphs of book 
iii., pp. 232-3, and still more pointedly to the long paragraph 
which fills page 297, and again to page 312. 

The scheme of doctrine which Chalmers describes and de- 
nounces, p. 257, et seq., under the designation of “ the Middle 
System,” agrees, to some extent, with the more recent develop- 
ment of the same tendencies in England, and which we have 
referred to above as— Modern Thought.” This chapter there- 
fore may be taken as containing, substantially, his protest against 
it; and as such we refer the studious reader to it. Citation 
is not needed. The same reader will give his attention to pages 
283-4, in which he grapples, as in the dark, with some of the 
difficulties that attend his notion of the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. But whether clear in his views on this subject or not, 
his strong good sense, and the heaithiness of his religious senti- 
ments, never failed to bring from him a vigorous protest against 
those extravagancies “even of the orthodox,” to which logical 
Theology has given encouragement : we must cite the following—- 
p. 817. “The simple majesty of truth, as propounded in Scrip- 
ture, has often undergone sad desecration at the hands, I will 
not say of merely unphilosophical, but of most unsavoury and 
untasteful theologians, whose speculations on this subject are 
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often absolutely hideous,” Further on, speaking of the perplex- 
ities with which ministers of the Gospel have gratuitously sur- 
rounded themselves, he says, “ It is thus that clergymen, ma- 
nacled and wire-bound in the fetters of their wretched orthodoxy, 
feel themselves impeded and restrained in the exercise of their 
functions as the heralds of mercy to a guilty world.” To this 
strongly-worded protest we should only append the remark, that 
the “ wretched orthodoxy” here referred to is the proper con- 
sequence of an adherence to logical Theology. Nevertheless 
—logic or no logic, Chalmers is always right when the practi- 
cal aspect of a doctrine presents itself clearly in his view. On 
this ground—which was his proper ground—that of evangelic 
action—who is it that can have any controversy with him? 
Look to the Christian wisdom which illumines the pages onward 
from 325; and we must point attention also to pages 343, 358, 
and 377, where, in the last place especially, he draws near to a 
statement of the principle of a genuine, and therefore a non- 
logical—or what he calls “a complete and harmonious view of 
divine truth.” 

InsTITUTES OF THEOLOGY.—To the ninth chapter, on Scrip- 
ture Criticism, we have already alluded. Several passages 
therein occurring we had marked, as noticeable, but shall refer 
to one of them only, p. 305, where we find illustration of what 
we have affirmed, that Chalmers had not brought his own mind 
into close contact with those branches of biblical scholarship 
which touch the question of the inspiration of the canonical 
writings. When, appealing to Campbell’s Gospels, and to 
Bloomfield’s Ltecensio, he anticipates comparatively unimportant 
results from the further prosecution of such studies, he must be 
understood as thinking only of those great truths with which the 
popular teacher has to do; and which, as he truly says, will 
stand where and what they are—criticism or no criticism ; and 
which the uninstructed reader of the English Bible, or of any 
other version, if he be honest and devout, will gather for him- 
self therefrom. Ifa living writer, taking up Chalmers’ position 
as to inspiration, were to screen himself from the application of 
a free and thorough-going criticism, by aid of passages such as 
the one to which we here refer, nothing would be more easy 
than to rend from him this illusion. Chapter tenth, on 
Systematic Theology, is open to much remark; but we will 
say a word only in directing the reader's attention to it— 
which is this—that Chalmers’ fondness for instituting com- 
imine between the methods and principles of Natural Phi- 
osophy, and the rules of Scriptural exposition, has here, as 
elsewhere in his writings, led him, as we think, into some mis- 
apprehension of facts. In Natural Philosophy (as it is now 
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prosecuted) when we meet with phenomena apparently suggest- 
ing contrary conclusions, or which seem to overthrow a hitherto 
accepted generalization, we patiently wait until we get further 
light ;—or even if we never get it, we still rest in the conviction 
that Nature is consistent with herself, whether we see it or not, 
and that the seeming inconsistency is attributable wholly to our 
own ignorance, or to our inability to carry our methods of in- 
quiry far enough. But in the region of Theology a very differ- 
ent feeling has always prevailed; and it is a feeling which has 
impelled expositors to take a course which is utterly at variance 
with the rules of modern science, When texts of one class stand 
opposed, in their manifest import, to texts of another class, what 
has been done (scarcely with an exception) by system-makers in 
Theology, has been to force them into some sort of agreement, 
any way, and at the cost of grammar, and of reason, and of com- 
mon honesty. It is this practice—the folly and impiety of which 
we will not designate—which has brought this Theology into 
disrepute, or we might say into contempt. Why not consent 
—in the spirit of humility, to leave unadjusted that which, by 
fair means, cannot be reconciled? This surely were becom- 
ing on the part of those who profess to receive the Bible as an 
inspired volume ; and who know that the great economy of the 
Divine government is not therein spread out to our gaze. But 
it has been supposed, on all such occasions, that we are called 
upon, as Chalmers here states it, p. 329, “to make sure of a 
sustained and unexcepted harmony between them (antagonist 
texts) or of there being no such contradiction as might prove 
fatal, not only to the doctrine in question, but even to the general 
truth of revelation.” Thus it is that so wise and strong-minded 
a teacher as Chalmers, yielding himself to the guidance of anti- 
quated maxims, first stakes our faith in the Scriptures upon the 
truth of such an assertion as this, that “ Marcus was sister’s son 
to Barnabas,” and then stakes it again upon the success or the 
failure of our endeavours to reconcile apparently contradictory 
doctrinal passages! ‘One unlike phenomenon,” p. 335, “ does 
not contradict another. One unlike text may; and a decisive 
example of such a contradiction would create a painful em- 
barrassment in our minds on the consistency and authority of 
the record.” Not so to those who, in perusing Holy Scripture, 
are free from superstitions, and are untrammeled by operose and 
wordy articles of Faith. 
While we so speak it would be most inequitable not to make 
a specific reference to some of those bright passages, and they 
are frequent, in which Chalmers, disdainful of trammels, utters 
his genuine convictions, in his own manner; as thus—“ No two 
things can be imagined of more opposite character and com- 
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plexion, than the lessons sometimes set forth in the pages of our 
controversial divinity, on the right side of the question too, (?) 
and the lessons as read by many a shrewd and intelligent ob- 


server, both in the tablet of his own heart, and on the face of 


general society,’—p. 374. We should refer also to p. 467, as 
containing similar expressions of feeling. 

These incidental references have extended only to the end of 
the first volume of the Institutes; and there are, in the second 
volume, many passages of a still more significant kind, which we 
had proposed to cite; but we refrain from doing so, wat merely 
because this article has already exceeded its limits; but because 
it would be extremely difficult to bring forward the passages 
alluded to, and not to get ourselves entangled among questions 
that are properly theological, and which are beyond our pro- 
vince. The purpose we “have had in view will have been suf- 
ficiently secured, if the reader—we mean the younger studious 
reader, has been led to renew his acquaintance with Chalmers’ 
theological writings, keeping in view these following specific 
objects :—namely, First, To assure himself of the adherence of 
so powerful a mind to those characteristic doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system which result always from a religious perusal of the 
Scriptures, when we hold them in reverence as “ given of God” 
for our sufficient guidance and support. Regarded i in this light, 
Chalmers’ writings stand now, and they will long stand, as a 
protest against the flimsy and ever-varying schemes of Chris- 
tianized Philosophy, which are proffered to the acceptance of 
the younger ministry, as well in Scotland as in England. 

Secondly, the reader, availing himself of the few references we 
have now made, may trace the | binding and the narrowing influ- 
ence of the controversial theologies of a past age, upon a mind 
so robust, and so honest, and so independent, as was that of 
Chalmers. 

And, thirdly—and we should, indeed, be pleased if warranted 
in thinking that we had so far realized our intention—let the 
student, in perusing anew these volumes, catch from them an 
inspiration which shall animate his endeavours to derive from 
the inspired books the whole of their import, whether or not the 
eredit of ancient modes of teaching can, at the same time, be 
sustained, 

And now a word in acquitting ourselves of our task. It 
may have seemed to some of the admirers of this great man 
—justly entitled as he is to the affectionate and reverential re- 
gards of Christian people of all Protestant countries—that, on 
some counts of the eulogy due to him, we have done him less 
than justice. Let it be so thought, and we shall willingly stand 
corrected by any who will come forward in this behalf, armed 
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with reasons, and animated by a well-considered zeal, as his 
champion. None will so come forward more thoroughly im- 
pressed than we are with a sense of his high merits in all those 
departments within which he was most at home. 

More than this—we have a feeling in thinking of Chalmers 
of which exceedingly few among the illustrious dead could be 
the objects. We think of him wistfully, as if we believed that, 
various and large as were his labours, and great as were his 
actual achievements in behalf of the Church and the world, 
there was yet a something more which, with faculties so eminent, 
he might have done for our benefit. 

Ordinarily, when a writer who has well served his time, and 
is gone, comes to be thought of as a contributor to the general 
stock of moral or religious “literature, we dismiss him gratefully, 
accepting at his hand ‘what he has done ;—for it was his best, pro- 
bably, in the employment of the talent that had been assigned 
to his care. But once or twice in a century, or not so often, 
when a distinguished man passes away from us, we think our- 
selves to be depriv ed of a further good, which might have been 
ours if he had longer lived. So it was when, in the very midst 
of his course, AR NOLD was snatched from his place :—the Chris- 
tian community lost, by his sudden death, the fruit of those 
mature years which we ‘had supposed he would have given to 
its service. Chalmers, indeed, lived out the ordinary term of 
life, and of active labour; and yet his death, even at so ripe an 
age, was in this same way felt to be a loss. 

It does not appear what homage more emphatic than this can 
be rendered to the memory of a great man, when it is said that 
the high estimate which the world had come to form of his 
powers : and qualities—moral and intellectual—has outstepped 
the measure of his actual performances, so as that when at 
length he falls, although full of days, and worn with years of 
self-denying labour, we yet think that he is gone too soon, and 
has left a work unfinished which he only could well have done. 
It is thus that we think of THomas CoALMers. 
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Art. IL—A History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By J. A. Froupe, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. London, J. W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 2 vols. 1856. 


THERE appeared, a few years since, a “comic history of 
England,” duly caricaturing and falsifying all our great national 
events, and representing the English people, for many centuries 
back, as a mob of fools and knaves, led by the nose in each 
generation by a few arch-fools and arch-knaves. Some thought- 
ful persons regarded the book with utter contempt and indigna- 
tion; it seemed to them a crime to have written it; a proof of 
“ banausia,” as Aristotle would have called it, only to be outdone 
by the writing a “Comic Bible.” After a while, however, their 
indignation began to subside; their second thoughts, as usual, 
were more charitable than their first; they were not surprised 
to hear that the author was an honest, just, and able magistrate ; 
they saw that the publication of such a book involved no moral 
turpitude; that it was merely meant as a jest on a subject on 
which jesting was permissible, and as a money speculation in a 
field of which men had a right to make money; while all which 
seemed offensive in it, was merely the outcome, and as it were 
apotheosis, of that method of writing English history which has 
been popular for nearly a hundred years. “ Which of our 
modern historians,” they asked themselves, “has had any real 
feeling of the importance, the sacredness, of his subject? Any 
real trust in, or respect for, the characters with whom he dealt ? 
Has not the belief of each and all of them been the same—that 
on the whole, the many always have been fools and knaves ; 
foolish and knavish enough, at least, to become the puppets of a 
few fools and knaves who held the reins of power? Have they 
not held that, on the whole, the problems of human nature, and 
human history, have been sufficiently solved by Gibbon and 
Voltaire, Gil Blas, and Figaro? That our forefathers were silly 
barbarians,—that this glorious nineteenth century is the one 
region of light, and that all before was outer darkness, peopled 
by “ foreign devils,” Englishmen, no doubt, according to the flesh, 
but in spirit, in knowledge, in creed, in customs, so utterly 
different from ourselves, that we shall merely shew our senti- 
mentalism by doing aught but laughing at them? 

On what other principle have our English histories as yet been 
constructed, even down to the children’s books, which tanght us 
in childhood that the history of this country was nothing but a 
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string of foolish wars, carried on by wicked kings, for reasons 
hitherto unexplained, save on that great historic law of Gold- 
smith’s, by which Sir Archibald Alison would still explain the 
French Revolution,— 


“ The dog, to serve his private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man?” 


It will be answered by some, and perhaps rather angrily, that 
these strictures are too sweeping; that there is arising, in a 
certain quarter, a school of history-books for young people of a 
far more reverent tone, which tries to do full honour to the 
Church, and her work in the world. Those books of this school 
which we have seen, we must reply, seem just as much wanting 
in real reverence for the past, as the school of Gibbon and Vol- 
taire. It is not the past which they reverence, but a few char- 
acters or facts eclectically picked out of the past, and for the most 
part, made to look beautiful by ignoring all the features which 
will not suit their preconceived pseudo-ideal. There is in these 
books a scarcely concealed dissatisfaction with the whole course 
of the British mind since the Reformation, and (though they 
are not inclined to confess the fact) with its whole course before 
the Reformation, because that course was one of steady struggle 
against the Papacy and its anti-national pretensions. ‘They 
are the outcome of an utterly un-English tone of thought ; 
and the so-called “ages of faith” are pleasant and useful to 
them, principally because they are distant and unknown enough 
to enable them to conceal from their readers that in the ages 
on which they look back as ideally perfect, a Bernard and 
a Francis of Assisi were crying all day long,—“O that my 
head were a fountain of tears, that I might weep for the sins of 
my people!” Dante was cursing popes and prelates in the name 
of the God of Righteousness; Chaucer and Boccacio were lifting 
the veil from priestly abominations of which we now are ashamed 
even to read, and Wolsey, seeing the rottenness of the whole sys- 
tem, spent his mighty talents, and at last poured out his soul unto 
death, in one long useless effort to make the-crooked straight, and 
number that which had been weighed in the balances of God, 
and found for ever wanting. To ignore wilfully facts like these, 
which were patent all along to the British nation, facts on which 
the British laity acted, till they finally conquered at the Refor- 
mation, and on which they are acting still, and will, probably, 
act for ever, is not to have any real reverence for the opinions 
or virtues of our forefathers; and we are not astonished to find 
repeated, in such books, the old stock calumnies against our lay 
and Protestant worthies, taken at second-hand from the pages of 
Lingard. In copying from Lingard, however, this party has 
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done no more than those writers have who would repudiate any 
party—almost any Christian—purpose. Lingard is known to 
have been a learned man, and to have examined many manu- 
scripts which few else had taken the trouble to look at; so his 
word is to be taken, no one thinking it worth while to ask 
whether he has either honestly read, or honestly quoted, the 
documents, It suited the sentimental and lazy liberality of the 
last generation to make a show of fairness, by letting the Popish 
historian tell his side of the story, and to sneer at the illiberal 
old notion, that gentlemen of his class were given to be rather 
careless about historic truth when they had a purpose to serve 
thereby; and Lingard is now actually recommended, as a stan- 
dard authority for the young, by educated Protestants who seem 
utterly unable to see, that, whether the man be honest or not, 
his whole view of the course of British events, since Becket first 
quarrelled with his king, must be antipodal to their own; and 
that his account of all which has passed for three hundred years 
since the fall of Wolsey, is most likely to be (and, indeed, may be 
proved to be) one huge libel on the whole nation, and the destiny 
which God has marked out for it. 

There is, indeed, no intrinsic cause why the ecclesiastical, or 
pseudo-Catholic, view of history should, in any wise, conduce to 
a just appreciation of our forefathers. For not only did our fore- 
fathers rebel against that conception again and again, till they 
finally trampled it under their feet, and so appear, primd facie, 
as offenders to be judged at its bar; but the conception itself is 
one which takes the very same view of nature as that cynic con- 
ception of which we spoke above. Man, with the Romish di- 
vines, is, ipso facto, the same being as the man of Voltaire, Le 
Sage, or Beaumarchais ;—he is an insane and degraded being, 
who is to be kept in order, and, as far as may be, cured and set 
to work by an ecclesiastical system; and the only threads of 
light in the dark web of his history are clerical and theurgic, 
not lay and human. Voltaire is the very experimentum crucis of 
this ugly fact. European history looks to him what it would 
have looked to his Jesuit preceptors, had the sacerdotal element 
in it been wanting; what heathen history actually did look to 
them. He eliminates the sacerdotal element, and nothing re- 
mains but the chaos of apes and wolves, which the Jesuits had 
taught him to believe was the original substratum of society. The 
humanity of his history—even of his “ Pucelle d’Orléans ”—is 
simply the humanity of Sanchez, and the rest of those vingt-quatre 
Péres, who hang gibbeted for ever in the pages of Pascal. He is 
superior to his teachers, certainly, in this, that he has hope for hu- 
manity on earth ; dreams of a new and nobler life for society, by 
means of a true and scientific knowledge of the laws of the moral 
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and material universe; in a word, he has, in the midst of all 
his filth and his atheism, a faith in a righteous and truth-reveal- 
ing God, which the priests who brought him up had not. Let 
the truth be spoken, even though in favour of such a destroying 
Azrael as Voltaire. And what if his primary conception of 
humanity be utterly base? Is that of our modern historians so 
much higher? Do Christian men seem to them, on the whole, 
in all ages, to have had the Spirit of God with them, leading 
them into truth, however imperfectly and confusedly they may 
have learnt his lessons? Have they ever heard with their ears, 
or listened when their fathers have declared unto them the 
noble works which God did in their days, and in the old time 
before them? Do they believe that the path of Christendom 
has been, on the whole, the path of life, and the right way, and 
that the living God is leading her therein? Are they proud of 
the old British worthies? Are they jealous and tender of the 
reputation of their ancestors? Do they believe that there were 
any worthies at all in England before the steam-engine and 
political economy were discovered? Do their conceptions of 
past society, and the past generations, retain anything of that 
great thought which is common to all the Arya races—that is, 
to all races who have left aught behind them better than mere 
mounds of earth—to Hindoo and Persian, Greek and Roman, 
Teuton and Scandinavian, that men are tlie sons of the heroes, 
who were the sons of God? Or do they believe, that for civi- 
lized people of the nineteenth century, it is as well to say as 
little as possible about ancestors who possessed our vices without 
our amenities, our ignorance without our science; who were 
bred, no matter how, like flies by summer heat, out of that ever- 
lasting midden which men call the world, to buzz and sting 
their foolish day, and leave behind them a fresh race which 
knows them not, and could win no honour by owning them, 
and which.owes them no more than if it had been produced, as 
midden-flies were said to be of old, by some spontaneous genera- 
tion ? 

It is not likely that any writer in this review will be likely to 
undervalue political economy, or the steam-engine, or any other 
solid and practical good, which God has unveiled to this genera- 
tion. All that we demand (for we have a right to demand it) 
is, that rational men should believe that our forefathers were 
at least as good as we are; that whatsoever their measure of 
light was, they acted up to what they knew, as faithfully as we 
do; and that, on the whole, it was not their fault if they did not 
know more. Even now, the real discoveries of the age are 
made, as of old, by a very few men; and, when made, have to 
struggle, as of old, against all manner of superstitions, lazinesses, 
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scepticisms. Is the history of the Minié rifle one so very com- 
plimentary to our age’s quickness of perception, that we can 
afford to throw many stones at the prejudices of our ancestors? 
The truth is that, as of old, “ many men talk of Robin Hood, 
who never shot in his bow;” and many talk of Bacon, who 
never discovered a law by induction since they were born. As 
far as our experience goes, those who are loudest in their jubila- 
tions over the wonderful progress of the age, are those who 
have never helped that progress forward one inch, but find it a 
great deal easier and more profitable to use the results which 
humbler men have painfully worked out, as second-hand capital 
for hustings-speeches and railway books, and flatter a mechanic’s 
institute of self-satisfied youths, by telling them that the least 
instructed of them is wiser than Erigena or Roger Bacon. Let 
them be. They have their reward. And so also has the patient 
and humble man of science, who, the more he knows, confesses 
the more how little he knows, and looks back with affectionate 
reverence on the great men of old time,—on Archimedes and 
Ptolemy, Aristotle and Pliny, and many another honourable 
man who, walking in great darkness, sought a ray of light, and 
did not seek in vain, as integral parts of that golden chain of 
which he is but one link more ; as scientific forefathers, without 
whose aid his science could not have had a being. 

Meanwhile, this general tone of irreverence for our forefathers 
is no hopeful sign. It is unwise to “ inquire why the former 
times were better than these ;” to hang lazily and weakly over 
some eclectic dream of a past golden age; for to do so is to 
deny that God is working in this age as well as in past ages, 
that His light is as near us now as it was to the worthies of old 
time. But it is more than unwise to boast and rejoice that the 
former times were worse than these; and to teach young people 
to say in their hearts, “*‘ What clever fellows we are, compared 
to our stupid old fogies of fathers!” More than unwise; for 
possibly it may be false in fact. To look at the political and 
moral state of Europe at this moment, Christendom can hardly 
afford to look down on any preceding century, and seems to be 
in want of something which neither science nor constitutional 
government seem able to supply. Whether our forefathers 
also lacked that something, we will not inquire just now; but if 
they did, their want of scientific and political knowledge was 
evidently not the cause of the defect ; or why is not Spain now 
infinitely better, instead of being infinitely worse off, than she 
was three hundred years ago ? 

At home, too But on the question whether we are so very 
much better off than our forefathers, Mr. Froude, not we, must 
speak ; for he has deliberately, in his new history, set himself to 
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the solution of this question, and we will not anticipate what he 
has to say; what we would rather insist on now are the moral 
ill effects produced on our young people by books which teach 
them to look with contempt on all generations but their own, 
and with suspicion on all public characters save a few con- 
temporaries of their own especial party. 

There is an ancient Hebrew book, which contains a singular 
story, concerning a grandson who was cursed, because his father 
laughed at the frailty of the grandfather. Whether the reader 
shall regard that story (as we do) as a literal fact recorded by 
inspired wisdom, as an instance of one of the great root-laws of 
family life, and therefore of that national lite which (as the 
Hebrew book so cunningly shews) is the organic development 
of the family life ; or whether he shall treat it (as we do not) as 
a mere apologue or myth, he must confess that it is equally 

rand in its simplicity, and singular in its unexpected result. 
The words of the story, taken literally and simply, no more 
justify the notion that Canaan’s slavery was any magical con- 
sequence of the old patriarch’s anger, than they do the well- 
known theory, that it was the cause of the negro’s blackness. 
Ham shews a low, foul, irreverent, unnatural temper toward his 
father. The old man’s shame is not a cause of shame to his 
son, but only of laughter. Noah prophesies (in the fullest and 
deepest meaning of that word) that a curse will come upon that 
son’s son; that he will be a slave of slaves; and reason and ex- 
perience shew that he spoke truth. Let the young but see that 
their fathers have no reverence for the generation before them, 
then will they in turn have no reverence for their fathers. Let 
them be taught that the sins of their ancestors involve their own 
honour so little, that they need not take any trouble to clear the 
blot off the scutcheon, but may safely sit down and laugh over 
it, saying, “ Very likely it is true. If so, it is very amusing, 
and if not—what matter ?’—Then those young people are being 
bred up in a habit of mind which contains in itself all the capa- 
bilities of degradation and slavery, in self-conceit, hasty asser- 
tion, disbelief in nobleness, and all the other “ credulities of 
scepticism ;” parted from that past from which they take their 
common origin, they are parted aiso from each other, and become 
selfish, self-seeking, divided, and therefore weak; disbelieving 
in the nobleness of those who have gone before them, they learn 
more and more to disbelieve in the nobleness of those around 
them, and by denying God’s works of old, come, by a just 
and dreadful Nemesis, to be unable to see His works in 
the men of their own day, to suspect and impugn valour, 
righteousness, disinterestedness in their contemporaries; to 
attribute low motives; to pride themselves on looking at men 
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and things as “men who know the world,” so the young 
puppies style it; to be less and less chivalrous to women, 
less and less respectful to old men, less and less ashamed of 
boasting about their sensual appetites; in a word, to shew all 
these symptoms which, when fully developed, leave a generation 
without fixed principles, without strong faith, without self- 
restraint, without moral cohesion, the sensual and divided prey 
of any race, however inferior in scientific knowledge, which has 
a clear and fixed notion of its work and destiny. ‘That many of 
these signs are shewing themselves more and more ominously in 
our young men, from the fine gentleman who rides in Rotten 
Row, to the boy-mechanic who listens enraptured to Mr. Holy- 
oake’s exposures of the absurdity of all human things save Mr. 
Holyoake’s self, is a fact which presses itself most on those who 
have watched this age most carefully, and who (rightly or 
wrongly) attribute much of this miserable temper to the way in 
which history has been written among us for the last hundred 
years. 

Whether or not Mr. Froude would agree with these notions, 
he is more or less responsible for them ; for they have been sug- 
gested by his “ History of England from the fall of Wolsey to 
the death of Elizabeth.” It was impossible to read the book, 
without feeling the contrast between its tone and that of every 
other account of the times which one had ever seen. Mr. Froude 
seems to have set to work upon the principle, too much ignored 
in judging of the past, that the historian’s success must depend 
on his dramatic faculty ; and not merely on that constructive ele- 
ment of the faculty in which Mr. Macaulay shews such astonish- 
ing power, but on that higher and deeper critical element which 
ought to precede the constructive process, and without which 
the constructive element will merely enable a writer, as was once 
bitterly but truly said, “to produce the greatest possible misre- 
presentation, with the least possible distortion of fact.” That 
deeper dramatic faculty, the critical, is not logical merely, but 
moral, and depends on the moral health, the wideness and hearti- 
ness of his moral sympathies, by which he can put himself, as 
Mr. Froude has attempted to do, and as we think successfully, 
into the place of each and every character, and not merely feel 
for them, but feel with them. He does not merely describe their 
actions from the outside, attributing them arbitrarily to motives 
which are pretty sure to be the lowest possible, because it is 
easier to conceive a low motive than a lofty one, and to call a 
man a villain, than to unravel patiently the tangled web of good 
and evil of which his thoughts are composed. He has attempted 
to conceive of his characters, as he would if they had been his 
own cotemporaries and equals, acting, speaking in his company ; 
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and he has, therefore, thought himself bound to act toward 
them by those rules of charity and courtesy, common alike to 
Christian morals, English law, and decent society ; namely, to 
hold every man innocent till he is proved guilty ; where a doubt 
exists, to give the prisoner at the bar the benefit of it; not to 
excite the minds of the public against him by those insinuative 
or vituperative epithets, which are but adders and scorpions ; 
and on the whole, to believe that a man’s death and burial is not 
the least reason for ceasing to behave to him like a gentleman 
and a Christian. We are not inclined to play with solemn 
things, or to copy Lucian and Quevedo in writing dialogues of 
the dead: but what dialogues might some bold pen dash off, 
between the old sons of Anak, at whose coming Hades has 
long ago been moved, and to receive whom all the kings 
of the nations have risen up, and the little scribblers who have 
fancied themselves able to fathom and describe characters to 
whom they were but pigmies! Conceive a half-hour’s in- 
terview between Queen Elizabeth and some popular lady- 
scribbler, who has been deluding herself into the fancy that 
gossiping inventories of millinery are history. . . . “You 
pretend to judge me, whose labours, whose cares, whose fiery 
trials, were beside yours, as the heaving volcano beside a boy’s 
firework? You condemn my weaknesses? Know that they were 
stronger than your strength! You impute motives for my sins ? 
Know that till you are as great as I have been, for evil and for 
good, you will be as little able to comprehend my sins as my 
righteousness! Poor marsh-croaker, who wishest not merely to 
swell up to the bulk of the ox, but to embrace it in thy little 
paws, know thine own size, and leave me to be judged by Him 
who made me!” . . . How the poor soul would shrink back 
into nothing before that lion eye which saw and guided the des- 
tinies of the world, and all the flunkey-nature (if such a vice 
exist beyond the grave) come out in utter abjectness, as if the 
ass in the fable, on making his kick at the dead lion, had dis- 
covered to his horror that the lion was alive and well Spirit 
of Quevedo! Finish for us the picture which we cannot finish 
for ourselves, 

In a very different spirit from such has Mr, Froude ap- 
proached these times. Great and good deeds were done in them ; 
and it has therefore seemed probable to him that there were 
great and good men there to do them, Thoroughly awake to 
the fact that the Reformation was the new birth of the British 
nation, it has seemed to him a puzzling theory, which attributes 
its success to the lust of a tyrant, and the cupidity of his cour- 
tiers. It has evidently seemed to him paradoxical that a king 
who was reputed to have been a satyr, should have chosen to 
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gratify his passions by entering six times into the strict bonds of 
matrimony, religiously observing those bonds. It has seemed 
to him even more paradoxical, that one reputed to have been 
the most sanguinary tyrant who ever disgraced the English 
throne, should have been not only endured, but loved and re- 
gretted by a fierce and free-spoken people; and he, we suppose, 
could comprehend as little as we can the reasoning of such a 
passage as the following, especially when it proceeds from the 
pen of so wise and temperate a writer as Mr. Hallam. 

“ A government administered with so frequent violations, not 
only of the chartered privileges of Englishmen, but of those still 
more sacred rights which natural law has established, must have 
been regarded, one would imagine, with just abhorrence, and 
earnest longings for a change. Yet contemporary authorities 
by no means answer this expectation. Some mention Henry 
after his death in language of eulogy; (not only Elizabeth, 
be it remembered, but Cromwell always spoke of him with 
deepest respect; and their language always found an echo in the 
English heart ;) and if we except those whom attachment to the 
ancient religion had inspired with hatred to his memory, few 
seem to have been aware that his name would descend to poste- 
rity among those of the many tyrants and oppressors of inno- 
cence, whom the wrath of heaven has raised up, and the servility 
of man endured.” 

The names of even those few we should be glad to have; for 
it seems to us, that (with the exception of afew ultra-Protestants, 
who could not forgive that persecution of the reformers, which 
he certainly permitted, if not encouraged during one period of 
his reign,) no one adopted the modern view of his character, till 
more than a hundred years after his death, when belief in all 
nobleness and faith had died out among an ignoble and faithless 
generation, and the scandalous gossip of such a light rogue as 
Osborne was taken into the place of honest and respectful history. 

To clear up such seeming paradoxes as these, by carefully 
examining the facts of the sixteenth century, has been Mr. 
Froude’s work, and we have the results of his labour in two 
volumes, embracing only a period of eleven years; but giving 
promise that the mysteries of the succeeding time will be well 
cleared up for us in future volumes, and that we shall find our 
forefathers to have been, if no better, at least no worse men, than 
ourselves. He has brought to the task known talents and learn- 
ing, a mastery over English prose almost unequalled in this 
generation, a spirit of most patient and good-tempered research, 
and that intimate knowledge of human motives and passions 
which his former books have shewn, and which we have a right 
to expect from any scholar who has really profited by Aristotle’s 
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unrivalled Ethics. He has plainly examined every contempo- 
rary document within his reach, and, as he informs us in the pre- 
face, he has been enabled, through the kindness of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, to consult a great number of MSS. relating to the 
Reformation, hitherto all but unknown to the public, and referred 
to in his work as MSS. in the Rolls’ House, where the originals 
are easily accessible. These, he states, he intends to publish, 
with additions from his own reading, as soon as he has brought 
his history down to the end of Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

But Mr. Froude’s chief text-book seems to have been State 
Papers and Acts of Parliament. He has begun his work in the 
only temper in which a man can write accurately and well; in 
a temper of trust toward the generation whom he describes. 
The only temper ; for if a man has no affection for the characters 
of whom he reads, he will never understand them ; if he has no 
respect for his subject, he will never take the trouble to exhaust 
it. To such an author the Statutes at large, as the deliberate 
expression of the nation’s will and conscience, will appear the 
most important of all sources of information; the first to be 
consulted, the last to be contradicted ; the Canon, which is not 
to be checked and corrected by private letters and flying pam- 
phlets, but which is to check and correct them. This seems 
Mr. Froude’s theory ; and we are at no pains to confess, that if 
he be wrong, we see no hope of arriving at truth. If these 
public documents are not to be admitted in evidence before all 
others, we see no hope for the faithful and earnest historian ; he 
must give himself up to swim as he may on the frothy stream of 
private letters, anecdotes, and pamphlets, the puppet of the 
ignorance, credulity, peevishness, spite, of any and every gossip 
and scribbler. 

Beginning his history with the fall of Wolsey, Mr. Froude 
enters, of course, at his first step, into the vexed question of 
Henry’s divorce: an introductory chapter, on the general state 
of England, we shall notice hereafter. 

A very short inspection of the method in which he handles his 
divorce question, gives one at once confidence in his temper and 
judgment, and hope that one may at last come to some clearer un- 
derstanding of it than the old law gives us, which we have already 
quoted, concerning the dog who went mad to serve his private ends, 
In a few masterly pages he sketches for us the rotting and dying 
Church, which had recovered her power after the wars of the 
Roses, over an exhausted nation, but in form only, not in life. 
Wolsey, with whom he has fair and understanding sympathy, 
he sketches as the transition minister, “ loving England well, 
but loving Rome better,” who intends a reform of the Church, 
but who, as the Pope’s commissioner for that very purpose, is 
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liable to a premunire, and therefore dare not appeal to Parlia- 
ment to carry out his designs, even if he could have counted on 
the Parliament’s assistance in any measures designed to invigo- 
rate the Church. At last arises in the divorce question, the 
accident which brings to an issue on its most vital point the 
question of Papal power in England, and which finally draws 
down ruin upon Wolsey himself. 

This appears to have happened in the winter of 1526-7. It 
was proposed to marry the Princess Mary to a son of the French 
King. The Bishop of Tarbés, who conducted the negotiations, 
advised himself (apparently by special instigation of the devil) 
to raise a question as to her legitimacy. 

No more ingenious plan for convulsing England could have 
been devised. ‘The marriage from which Mary sprang only 
stood on a reluctant and doubtful dispensation of the Pope’s. 
Henry had entered into it at the entreaty of his ministers, con- 


trary to a solemn promise given to his father, and in spite of 


the remonstrances of the Archbishop of Canterbury. No bless- 
ing seemed to have rested on it. All his children had died 
young, save his one sickly girl: a sure note of divine displeasure 
in the eyes of that coarse-minded Church which has always de- 
clared the chief, if not the only, purpose of marriage to be the 
procreation of children. 

_ But more; to question Mary’s legitimacy was to throw open 
the question of succession to a half-a-dozen ambitious competi- 
tors. It was, too, probably to involve England at Henry’s 
death, in another civil war of the Roses, and in all the internecine 
horrors which were still rankling in the memories of men, and pro- 
bably, also, to bring down a French or Scotch invasion, There 
was, then, too good reason, Mr. Froude shews at length, for 
Wolsey’s assertion to John Cassilis—“ If his Holiness, which 
God forbid, shall shew himself unwilling to listen to the King’s 
demands, to me assuredly it will be but grief’ to live longer, for 
the innumerable evils which I foresee will follow. . . . No- 
thing before us but universal and inevitable ruin.” Too good 
reason there was for the confession of the Pope himself to Gar- 
diner, “ What danger it was to the realm to have this thing 
hang in suspense. . . . That without an heir-male, &c., the realm 
was like to come to dissolution.” Too good reason for the bold 
assertion of the Cardinal-Governor of Bologna, that “ he knew 
the guise of England as few men did, and that if the King 
should die without heirs-male, he was sure that it would cost 
two hundred thousand men’s lives; and that to avoid this mis- 
chief by a second marriage, he thought, would deserve heaven.” 
Too good reason for the assertion of Hall, that “ all indifferent 
and discreet persons judged it necessary for the Pope to grant 
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Henry a divorce, and, by enabling him to marry again, give him 
the hope ofan undisputed heir-male.” The Pope had full power to 
do this ; in fact, such cases had been for centuries integral parts 
of his jurisdiction, as head of Christendom, He was at once too 
timid and too time-serving to exercise his acknowledged autho- 
rity; and thus, just at the very moment when his spiritual 
power was being tried in the balance, he chose himself to expose 
his political power to the same test. Both were equally found 
wanting. He had, it appeared, as little heart to do justice 
among kings and princes, as he had to seek and to save the souls 
of men; and the Reformation followed as a matter of course. 

Through the tangled brakes of this divorce question, Mr. 
Froude leads us with ease and grace, throwing light, and even 
beauty, into dark nooks where before all was mist, not merely by 
his intimate acquaintance with the facts, but still more by his 
deep knowledge of human character, and of woman’s even more 
than of man’s. For the first time, the actors in this long tragedy 
appear to us as no mere bodiless and soulless names, but as 
beings of like passions with ourselves, comprehensible, coherent, 
organic, even in their inconsistencies, Catherine of Arragon is 
still the Catherine of Shakspeare; but Mr. Froude has given 
us the key to many parts of her story which Shakspeare left 
unexplained, and delicately enough has made us understand 
how Henry’s affections, if he ever had any for her—faithfully 
as he had kept (with one exception) to that loveless ma- 
riage de convenance,—may have been gradually replaced by indif- 
ference and even dislike, long before the divorce was forced on 
him as a question not only of duty to the nation, but of duty to 
Heaven. And that he did see it in this latter light, Mr. Froude 
brings proof from his own words, from which we can escape 
only by believing that the confessedly honest “ Bluff King 
IIal” had suddenly become a consummate liar and a canting 
hypocrite. 

Delicately, too, as if speaking of a lady whom he had met in 
modern society (as a gentleman is bound to do,) does Mr. 
Froude touch on the sins of that hapless woman, who played for 
Henry’s crown, and paid for it with her life. With all mercy 
and courtesy, he gives us proof (for he thinks it his duty to do 
so) of the French mis-education, the petty cunning, the ten- 
dency to sensuality, the wilful indelicacy of her position in 
IIenry’s household as the rival of his queen, which made her 
last catastrophe at least possible. Of the justice of her sentence 
he has no doubt, any more than of her pre-engagement to 
some one, as proved by a letter existing among Cromwell’s 
papers. Poor thing, if she did that which was laid to her 
charge, and more, she did nothing, after all, but what she had been 
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in the habit of seeing the queens and princesses of the French 
court do notoriously, and laugh over shamelessly ; while, as Mr. 
Froude well says, “If we are to hold her entirely free from 
guilt, we place not only the King, but the Privy-Council, the 
Judges, the Lords and Commons, and the two Houses of Con- 
vocation, in a position fatal to their honour and degrading to 
ordinary humanity:” (Mr Froude should have added Anne 
Boleyn’s own uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, and her father, who 
were on the commission appointed to try her lovers, and her 
cousin, Anthony St. Leger, a man of the very highest character 
and ability, who was on the jury which found a true bill against 
her.) “ We cannot,” continues Mr. Froude, “ acquiesce with- 
out inquiry in so painful a conclusion. The English nation, 
also, as well as she, deserves justice at our hands ; and it cannot 
be thought uncharitable if we look with some scrutiny at the 
career of a person, who, but for the catastrophe with which it 
closed, would not have so readily obtained forgiveness for having 
admitted the addresses of the king, or for having received the 
homage of the court as its future sovereign, while the king’s 
wife, her mistress, as yet resided under the same roof.” Mr. 
Froude’s conclusion is, after examining the facts, the same with 
the whole nation of England in Henry’s reign: but no one can 
accuse him of want of sympathy with the unhappy woman, who 
reads the eloquent and atfecting account of her trial and death, 
which ends his second volume. Our only fear is, that by having 
thus told the truth, he has, instead of justifying our ancestors, 
only added one more to the list of people who are to be “ given 
up” with a cynical shrug and smile. We have heard already, 
and among young ladies, too, who can be as cynical as other 
people in these times, such speeches as, “ Well, I suppose 
he has proved Anne Boleyn to be a bad creature; but that 
does not make that horrid Henry any more right in cutting 
off her head.” Thus two people will be despised, where only 
one was before ; and the fact still ignored, that it is just as sense- 
less to say that Henry cut off Anne Boleyn’s head, as that 
Queen Victoria hanged Palmer. Death, and death of a far 
more horrible kind than that which Anne Boleyn suffered, was 
the established penalty of the offences of which she was con- 
victed ; and which had in her case this fearful aggravation, that 
they were offences not against Henry merely, but against the 
whole English nation. She had been married in order that 
there might be an undisputed heir to the throne, and a fearful 
war avoided. To throw into dispute, by any conduct of hers, 
the legitimacy of her own offspring, argues a levity or a 
hard-heartedness which of itself deserved the severest punish- 
ment. 
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We will pass from this disagreeable topic, to Mr. Froude’s 
life-like sketch of Pope Clement, and the endless tracasseries 
into which his mingled weakness and cunning led him, and 
which, like most crooked dealings, ended by defeating their own 
object. Pages 125 and sqq. of Vol. I. contain sketches of him, 
his thoughts and ways, as amusing as they are historically im- 
portant: but we have no space to quote from them. It will be 
well for those to whom the Reformation is still a matter of 
astonishment, to read those pages, and consider what manner 
of man he was, in spite of all pretended divine authority, 
under whose rule the Romish system received its irrecoverable 
wound. 

But of all these figures, not excepting Henry’s own, Wolsey 
stands out as the most grand and tragical; and Mr. Froude has 
done good service to history, if only in making us understand 
at last the wondrous “ butcher’s son.” Shakspeare seems to 
have felt (though he could explain the reason neither to his 
auditors, nor, perhaps, to himself) that Wolsey was, on the 
whole, a heroical type of man. Mr. Froude shews at once his 
strength and his weakness; his deep sense of the rottenness of 
the Church; his purpose to purge her from those abominations 
which were as well known, it seems, to him, as they were after- 
wards to the whole people of England; his vast schemes for 
education ; his still vaster schemes for breaking the alliance with 
Spain, and uniting France and England as fellow-servants of 
the Pope, and twin-pillars of the sacred fabric of the Church, 
which helped so much toward his interest in Catherine’s divorce, 
as a “means” (these are his own words) “to bind my most ex- 
cellent sovereign and this glorious realm to the holy Roman 
See in faith and obedience for ever ;” his hopes of deposing the 
Emperor, putting down the German heresies, and driving back 
the Turks beyond the pale of Christendom; his pathetic confes- 
sion to the Bishop of Bayonne, that “if he could only see the 
divorce arranged, the King re-married, the succession settled, 
and the laws and the Church reformed, he woald retire from 
the world, and would serve God the remainder of his days.” 

Peace be with him! He was surely a noble soul; misled, it 
may be, (as who is not when his turn comes,) by the pride of 
conscious power; and “ though he loved England well, yet loving 
Rome better :” but still it is a comfort to see, either in past or in 
present, one more brother whom we need not despise, even 
though he may have wasted his energies on a dream. 

And on a dream he did waste them, in spite of all his cun- 
ning. As Mr. Froude, in a noble passage, says :— 

“Extravagant as his hopes seem, the prospect of realizing them 
was, humanly speaking, neither chimerical, nor even improbable. 
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He had but made the common mistake of men of the world, who are 
the representatives of an old order of things, when that order is 
doomed and dying. He could not read the signs of the times; and 
confounding the barrenness of death with the barrenness of winter, 
which might be followed by a new spring and summer, he believed 
that the old life-tree of Catholicism, which in fact was but cumber- 
ing the ground, might bloom again in its old beauty. The thing 
which he called heresy was the fire of Almighty God, which no 
politic congregation of princes, no state machinery, though it were 
never so active, could trample out; and as, in the early years of 
Christianity, the meanest slave who was thrown to the wild beasts 
for his presence at the forbidden mysteries of the Gospel, saw deeper, 
in the divine power of his faith, into the future even of this earthly 
world than the sagest of his imperial persecutors,—so a truer poli- 
tical prophet than Wolsey would have been found in the most ignor- 
ant of those poor men, for whom his police were searching in the 
purlieus of London, who were risking death and torture in dissemin- 
ating the pernicious volumes of the English Testament.” 


It will be seen from this magnificent passage that Mr. Froude 
is distinctly a Protestant. He is one, to judge from his book ; 
and all the better one, because he can sympathize with whatso- 
ever nobleness, even with whatsoever mere conservatism, existed 
in the Catholic party. And therefore, because he has sym- 
pathies which are not merely party ones, but human ones, he 
has given the world, in these two volumes, a history of the early 
Reformation altogether unequalled. In this human sympathy, 
while it has enabled him to embalm in most affecting prose the 
sad story of the noble, though mistaken Carthusians, and to make 
even the Nun of Kent interesting, because truly womanly, in her 
very folly and deceit, has enabled him likewise to shew us the 
hearts of the early martyrs as they never have been shown before. 
His sketch of the Christian brothers, and his little true romance 
of Anthony Dalaber, the Oxford student, are gems of writing ; 
while his conception of Latimer, on whom he looks as the hero 
of the movement, and all but an English Luther, is as worthy 
of Latimer as it is of himself. Written as history should be, 
discriminatingly, patiently, and yet lovingly and genially, re- 
joicing not in evil, but in the truth, and rejoicing still more in 
goodness, where goodness can honestly be found. 

To the ecclesiastical and political elements in the English Re- 
formation, Mr, Froude devotes a large portion of his book. We 
shall not enter into the questions which he discusses therein. 
That aspect of the movement is a foreign and a delicate subject, 
from discussing which a Scotch periodical may be excused. North 
Britain had a somewhat different problem to solve from her 
southern sister, and solved it in an altogether different way : 
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but this we must say, that the facts, and still more, the State- 
Papers, (especially the petition of the Commons, as contrasted 
with the utterly benighted answer of the Bishops,) which Mr. 
Froude gives, are such as to raise our opinion of the method on 
which the English part of the Reformation was conducted, 
and make us believe, that in this, as in other matters, both Henry 
and his Parliament, though still doctrinal Romanists, were sound- 
headed practical Englishmen, 

This result is of the same kind as most of those at which Mr. 
Froude arrives. They form altogether a general justification of 
our ancestors in Henry the Eighth’s time, if not of Henry the 
Kighth himself, which frees Mr, Froude from that charge of 
irreverence to the past generations, against which we protested 
in the beginning of this Article. We hope honestly that he may 
be as successful in his next volumes as he has been in these, in 
vindicating the worthies of the 16th century. Whether he shall 
fail or not, and whether or not he has altogether succeeded, in 
the volumes before us, his book marks a new epoch, and, we trust, 
a healthier and loftier one, in English history. We trust that 
they inaugurate a time in which the deeds of our forefathers shall 
be looked on as sacred heirlooms; their sins as our shame, their 
victories as bequests to us; when men shall have sufficient con- 
fidence in those to whom they owe their existence, to scrutinize 
faithfully and patiently every fact concerning them, with a proud 
trust, that search as they may, they will not find much of which 
to be ashamed. 

Lastly, Mr. Froude takes a view of Henry’s character, not, 
indeed, new, (for it is the original one,) but obsolete for now 
two hundred years. Let it be well understood, that he makes 
no attempt (he has been accused thereof) to white-wash Henry : 
all that he does is, to remove as far as he can, the modern layers 
of “ black-wash,” and to let the man himself, fair or foul, be seen. 
For the result he is not responsible: it depends on facts; and 
unless Mr, Froude has knowingly concealed facts, to an amount 
of which even a Lingard might be ashamed, the result is, that 
Henry the Eighth was actually very much the man which he ap- 
— to be to the English nation in his own generation, and 
or two or three generations after his death,—a result which need 
not astonish us, if we will only give our ancestors credit for hav- 
ing, at least, as much common sense as ourselves, and believe 
(why should we not?) that, on the whole, they understood their 
own business better than we are likely to do. 

The “ bloated tyrant,” it is confessed, contrived, somehow or 
other, to be popular enough. Mr. Froude tells us the reasons. 
He was not born a bloated tyrant, any more than Queen Eliza- 
beth (though the fact is not generally known) was born a 
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wizened old woman. He was, from youth, till he was long 
past his grand climacteric, a very handsome, powerful, and ac- 
tive man, temperate in his habits, good-humoured, frank and 
honest in his speech, (as even his enemies are forced to confess. ) 
He seems to have been, (as his portraits prove sufficiently,) for 
good and for evil, a thorough John Bull; a thorough English- 
man: but one of the very highest type. 


‘“« Had he died,” says Mr. Froude, “ previous to the first agitation 
of the divorce, his loss would have been deplored as one of the heavi- 
est misfortunes which had ever befallen this country, and he would have 
left a name which would have taken its place in history by the side 
of the Black Prince, or the Conqueror of Agincourt. Left at the 
most trying age, with his character unformed, with the means of gra- 
tifying every inclination, and married by his ministers, when a boy, 
to an unattractive woman, far his senior, he had lived for thirty-six 
years almost without blame, and bore through England the reputa- 
tion of an upright and virtuous king. Nature had been prodigal to 
him of her rarest gifts. . . . . . Of his intellectual ability we are not 
left to judge from the suspicious panegyrics of his cotemporaries. His 
State-Papers and letters may be placed by the side of those of Wolsey, 
or of Cromwell, and they lose nothing by the comparison. Though 
they are broadly different, the perception is equally clear, the expression 
equally powerful; and they breathe throughout an irresistible vi- 
gour of purpose. In addition to this he had a fine musical taste, 
carefully cultivated ; he spoke and wrote in four languages ; and his 
knowledge of a multitude of subjects, with which his versatile ability 
made him conversant, would have formed the reputation of any ordi- 
nary man. He was among the best physicians of his age. He was 
his own engineer, inventing improvements in artillery, and new 
constructions in shipbuilding; and this not with the condescending 
incapacity of a royal amateur, but with thorough workmanlike under- 
standing. His reading was vast, especially in theology. He was 

‘ attentive,’ as it is called, ‘ to his religious duties,’ being present at 
the services in chapel two or three times a day with unfailing regu- 
larity, and showing, to outward appearance, a real sense of religious 
obligation in the energy and purity of his life. In private he was 
good-humoured and good-natured. His letters to his secretaries, 
thouczh never undignified, are simple, easy, and unrestrained, and 
the letters written by them to him are similarly plain and _ busi- 
ness-like, as if the writers knew that the person whom they were 
addressing disliked compliments, and chose to be treated as a man. 
He seems to have been always kind, always considerate; inquiring 
into their private concerns, with genuine interest, and winning, as a 
consequence, their sincere and unaffected attachment. As a ruler, 
he had been eminently popular. All his wars had been successful. 
He had the splendid tastes in which the English people most delighted ; 
. - . « » he had more than once been tried with insurrection, which 
he had soothed down without bloodshed, and extinguished in forgive- 
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MOM. <. <.0 << And it is certain, that if he had died-before the divorce 
was mooted, Henry VIII., like the Roman emperor said by Tacitus 
to have been consensu omnium dignus imperii nisi imperasset, would 
have been considered, by posterity, as formed by Providence for the 
conduct of the Reformation, and his loss would have been deplored 
as a perpetual calamity.” 


Mr. Froude has, of course, not written these words without 
having facts whereby to prove them. One he gives in an im- 
portant note containing an extract from a letter of the Venetian 
ambassador in 1515. At least, if his conclusions be correct, we 
must think twice ere we deny his assertion, that “ the man best 
able of all living Englishmen, to govern England, had been set 
to do it by the conditions of his birth.” 

“ We are bound,” as Mr. Froude says, “to allow him the 
benefit of his past career, and be careful to remember it, in inter- 
preting his later actions.” “ The true defect in his moral consti- 
tution, that ‘intense and imperious will,’ common to all princes 
of the Plantagenet blood, had not yet been tested.” That he did, 
in his later years, act in many ways neither wisely or well, no 
one denies; that this conduct did not alienate the hearts of his 
subjects, is what needs explanation; and Mr. Froude’s opinions 
on this matter, novel as they are, and utterly opposed to that of 
the standard modern historians, require careful examination, 
Now we are not inclined to debate Henry the Eighth’s character, 
or any other subject, as between Mr. Froude, and an author of 
the obscurantist or pseudo-conservative school. Mr. Froude is a 
Liberal ; and so are we. We wish to look at the question as be- 
tween Mr. Froude and other Liberals ; and, therefore, of course, 
first, as between Mr. Froude and Mr. Hallam. 

Mr. Hallam’s name is so venerable, and his work so important, 
that, to set ourselves up as judges in this, or in any matter, 
between him and Mr. Froude, would be mere impertinence : 
bnt speaking merely as learners, we have surely a right to in- 
quire, why Mr. Hallam has entered on the whole question of 
Henry’s relations to his Parliament with a prajudicium against 
them; for which Mr. Froude finds no ground whatsoever in 
fact. All acts both of Henry and his Parliament are to be taken 
in malam partem. They were not Whigs, certainly : neither were 
Socrates and Plato, nor even St. Paul and St. John. They may 
have been honest men, as men go, or they may not: but why is 
there to be a feeling against them, rather than for them? Why 
is Henry always called a tyrant, and his Parliament servile ? 
The epithets have become so common and unquestioned, that our 
interrogation may seem startling. Still we make it. Why was 
Henry a tyrant? That may be true, but iaust be proved by facts. 
Where are they? Is the mere fact of a monarch’s asking for 
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money a crime in him and in his ministers? The question would 
rather seem to be, Were the moneys for which Henryasked needed 
or not, and when granted, were they rightly or wrongly applied ? 
And on these subjects we want much more information than we 
obtain from Mr.Hallam’s epithets. The author of a constitutional 
history should rise above epithets ; or, if he uses them, should corro- 
borate them by facts. Whyshould not Mr. Hallam be as fair and as 
cautious in accusing Henry and Wolsey, as he would be in accus- 
ing Queen Victoria and Lord Palmerston? What right, allow us 
to ask, has a grave constitutional historian to say, that “ We 
cannot, indeed, doubt, that the unshackled and despotic con- 
dition of his friend, Francis I., afforded a mortifying contrast to 
Henry?” What document exists, in which Henry is represented 
as regretting that he is the king of a free people ?—for such Mr. 
Hallam confesses, just above, England was held to be, and was 
actually, in comparison of France. If the document does not 
exist, Mr. Hallam has surely stepped out of the field of the historian 
into that of the novelist, & la Scott or Dumas. The Parliament 
sometimes grants Henry’s demands; sometimes it refuses them, 
and he has to help himself by other means. Why are both cases 
to be interpreted in malam partem? Why is the Parliament’s 
granting to be always a proof of its servility?—its refusing, 
always a proof of Henry’s tyranny and rapacity? Both views 
are mere prajudicia, reasonable perhaps, and possible: but why 
is a prejudium of the opposite kind as rational and as possible ? 
Why has not a historian a right to start, as Mr. Froude does, 
by taking for granted, that both parties may have been on the 
whole right; that the Parliament granted certain sums, be- 
cause Henry was right in asking for them; refused others 
because Henry was wrong ; even that, in some cases, Henry may 
have been right in asking, the Parliament wrong in refusing ; 
and that in such a case, under the pressure of critical times, Henry 
was forced to get, as he could, the money, which he saw that the 
national cause required? Let it be as folks will. Let Henry 
be sometimes right, and the Parliament sometimes likewise ; 
or the Parliament always right, or Henry always right; or any- 
thing else, save this strange diseased theory, that both must have 
been always wrong, and that, evidence to that effect failing, mo- 
tives must be insinuated, or openly asserted, from the writer’s 
mere imagination. This may be a dream: but it is as easy to 
imagine as the other, and more pleasant also. It will probably 
be answered (though not by Mr. Hallam himself) by a sneer ; 
“ You do not seem to know much of the world, Sir. So would 
Figaro and Gil Blas have said, Sir; and on exactly the same 
grounds as you do.” 

Let us examine a stock instance of Henry’s “ rapacity” and his 
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Parliament’s servility, namely, the exactions in 1524 and 1525, 
and the subsequent “ release of the king’s debts,” which a 
late writer,—in a Review conducted by University men, and 
therefore, one would have supposed, superior to the stale and 
dangerous habit of reviewing one book by another,—quoted the 
other day, second-hand, out of Hallam, as a “ settler” to Mr. 
Froude’s view of Henry and his Parliament. What are the facts 
of the case? France and Scotland had attacked England in 
1514. The Scotch were beaten at Flodden. The French lost 
Tournay and Therounne, and, when peace was made, agreed to 
pay the expenses of the war. Times changed, and the expenses 
were not paid. 

A similar war arose in 1524, and cost England immense sums. 
A large army was maintained on the Scotch border, another 
army invaded France ; and Wolsey, not venturing to call Par- 
liament,—because he was, as Pope’s legate, liable to a pra- 
munire,—raised money by contributions and benevolences, which 
were levied, it seems, on the whole, uniformly and equally, (save 
that they weighed more heavily on the rich than on the poor, if 
that be a fault,) and differed from taxes only in not having re- 
ceived the consent of Parliament. Doubtless, this was not the 
best way of raising money : but what if, under the circumstances, 
it were the only one? What if, too, on the whole, the money 
so raised was really given willingly by the nation? The sequel 
alone could decide that. 

The first contribution for which Wolsey asked was paid. Thi 
second was resisted, and was not paid, proving thereby that the 
nation need not pay unless it chose. The Court gave way ; 
and the war became defensive only, till 1525. 

Then the tide turned. The danger, then, was not from Francis, 
but from the Emperor. Francis was taken prisoner at Pavia; 
and shortly after, Rome was sacked by Bourbon. 

The effect of all this in England is told at large in Mr. 
Froude’s second chapter. Henry became bond for Francis’s 
ransom, to be paid to the Emperor. He spent 500,000 crowns 
more in paying the French army; and in the terms of peace 
made with France, a sum-total was agreed on for the whole debt, 
old and new, to be paid as soon as possible ; and an annual pen- 
sion of 500,000 crowns beside. The French exchequer, however, 
still remained bankrupt, and again the money was not paid. 

Parliament, when it met in 1529, reviewed the circumstances 
of the expenditure, and finding it all such as the nation on the 
whole approved, legalized the taxation by benevolences, retro- 
spectively ; and this is the whole mare’s nest of the first pay- 
ment of Henry’s debts; if, at least, any faith is to be put in the 
preamble of the Act for the release of the King’s Debts, 21 
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Hen. VIII.c.24. “The King’s loving subjects, the Lords Spiritual 


and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, calling to remembrance the inestimable costs, charges, 
and expenses which the King’s Highness hath necessarily been 
compelled to support and sustain since his assumption to his 
crown, estate, and dignity royal, as well for the extinction of a 
right dangerous and damnable schism, sprung in the Church, as 
for the modifying the insatiable and inordinate ambition of them, 
who, while aspiring to'the monarchy of Christendom, did put uni- 
versal troubles and divisions in the same, intending, if they might, 
not only to have subdued this realm, but also all the rest, unto 
their power and subjection—for resistance whereof, the King’s 
Highness was compelled to marvellous charges—both for the 
supportation of sundry armies by sea and land, and also for 
divers and manifold contribution on hand, to save and keep his 
own subjects at home in rest and repose—which hath been so 
seca handled, that when the most part of all Christian lands 
1ave. been infested with cruel wars, the great Head and Prince 
of the world [the Pope!] brought into captivity, cities and 
towns taken, spoiled, burnt, and sacked—the King’s said sub- 
jects in all this time, by the high providence and politic means 
of his Grace, have been nevertheless preserved, defended, and 
maintained from all these inconvenients, &c. 

“ Considering, furthermore, that his Highness, in and about 
the premises, hath been fain to employ not only all such sums of 
money as hath risen and grown by contributions made unto his 
Grace by his loving subjects—but also, over and above the 
same, sundry other notable and excellent sums of his own trea- 
sure and yearly revenues, among which manifold great sums so 
employed, his Highness, also, as is notoriously known, and as 
doth evidently appear by the ACCOUNTS OF THE SAME, hath to 
that use, and none other, converted all such money as by any of his 
subjects hath been advanced to his Grace by way of prest or loan, 
either particularly, or by any taxation made of the same—being 
things so well collocate and bestowed, seeing the said high and 
great fruits and effects thereof insured to the surety and com- 
modity and tranquillity of this realm—of our mind and consent, 
do freely, absolutely, give and grant to the King’s Highness all 
and every sum or sums of money,” &c. 

The second release of the King’s debts, in 1544, is very simi- 
lar. The King’s debts and necessities were really, when we 
come to examine them, those of the nation: in 1538-40 England 
was put into a thorough state of defence from end to end, For- 
tresses were built along the Scottish border, and all along the 
coast opposite France and Flanders. The people were drilled 
and armed, the fleet equipped; and the nation, for the time, be- 
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came one great army. And nothing but this, as may be proved 
by an overwhelming mass of evidence, saved the country from 
invasion, Here were enormous necessary expenses which must 
be met. 

In 1543, a million crowns were to have been paid by Francis 
the First, as part of his old debt. And it was not paid, but, on 
the contrary, Henry had to go to war for it. The nation again 
relinquished their claim, and allowed Henry to raise another be- 
nevolence in 1545, concerning which Mr. Hallam tells us a great 
deal, but not one word of the political circumstances which led 
to it or to the release, keeping his sympathies and his paper for 
the sorrows of refractory Alderman Reed, who, refusing (alone 
of all the citizens) to contribute to the support of troops on the 
Scotch border or elsewhere, was sent down, by a sort of rough 
justice, to serve on the Scotch border himself, and judge of the 
“perils of the nation” with his own eyes; and being (one is 
pleased to say) taken prisoner by the Scots, had to pay a great 
deal more as ransom than he would have paid as benevolence. 

But to return. What proof is there in all this, of that servi- 
lity which most historians, and Mr, Hallam among the rest, are 
wont to attribute to Henry’s Parliaments ? What feeling appears 
on the face of this document, which we have given and quoted, 
but one honourable to the nation? Through the falsehood of a 
foreign nation, the King is unable to perform his engagements 
to the people. Is not the just and generous course in such a 
case, to release him from those engagements? Does this pre- 
amble, does a single fact of the case, justify historians in talking 
of these “ king’s debts” in just the same tone as that in which 
they would have spoken of George the Fourth’s or the Duke of 
York’s? as if the King had squandered the money on private 
pleasures? Perhaps most people who write small histories, be- 
lieve that this really was the case. They certainly would gather 
no other impression from the pages of Mr. Hallam. No doubt, 
the act must have been burdensome on some people. Many, we 
are told, had bequeathed their promissory notes to their children, 
used their reversionary interest in the loan in many ways; and 
these, of course, felt the change very heavily. No doubt: but 
why have we not a right to suppose that the Parliament were 
aware of that fact; but chose it as the less of the two evils? 
The King had spent the money; he was unable to recover it 
from Francis, could only refund it by raising some fresh tax or 
benevolence: and whymay not the Parliament have considered the 
release of old taxes likely to offend fewer people than the imposi- 
tion of new ones? It is, certainly, an ugly thing to break public 
faith ; but to prove that public faith was broken, we must prove 
that Henry compelled the Parliament to release him; if the act 
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was of their own free will, no public faith was broken, for they 
were the representatives of the nation, and through them, the 
nation forgave its own debt. And what evidence have we that 
they did not represent the nation, and that, on the whole, we must 
suppose, as we should in the case of any other men, that they 
best knew their own business? May we not apply to this case, 
and to others, mutatis mutandis, the argument which Mr. Froude 
uses so boldly and well in the case of Anne Boleyn’s trial— 
“ The English nation also, as well as . . . deserves justice 
at our hands,” 

Certainly it does: but it is a disagreeable token of the 
method on which we have been accustomed to write the history 
of our own forefathers, that Mr. Froude should find it necessary 
to state formally so very simple a truth, 

What proof, we ask again, is there that this old parliament 
was “ servile?” Had that been so, Wolsey would not have 
been afraid to summon it. The specific reason for not summon- 
ing a Parliament for six years after that of 1524, was, that they 
were not servile ; that when (here we are quoting Mr. Hallam, 
and not Mr. Froude) Wolsey entered the House of Commons with 
a great train, seemingly for the purpose of intimidation, they 
“ made no other answer to his harangues, than that it was their 
usage to debate only among themselves.” The debates on this 
occasion lasted fifteen or sixteen days, during which, says an 
eye-witness, “ there has been the greatest and sorest hold in the 
Lower House, ‘the matter debated and beaten ;’ such hold that 
the House was like to have been dissevered ;” in a word, hard 
fighting (and why not honest fighting?) between the court party 
and the opposition, “ which ended,” says Mr. Hallam, “ in the 
court party obtaining, with the utmost difficulty, a grant much 
inferior to the Cardinal’s original requisition.” What token of 
servility is here ? 

And is it reasonable to suppose, that after Wolsey was con- 
quered, and a comparatively popular ministry had succeeded, and 
that memorable Parliament of 1529, (which Mr. Froude, not 
unjustly, thinks more memorable than the Long Parliament it- 
self,) began its great work with a high hand, backed not merely 
by the King, but by the public opinion of the majority of Eng- 
land, their decisions are likely to have been more servile than 
before? If they resisted the King when they disagreed with him, 
are they to be accused of servility because they worked with him 
when they agreed with him? Is an opposition always in the 
right; a ministerial party always in the wrong? Is it an offence 
against the people to agree with a monarch, even when he agrees 
with the people himself? Simple as these questions are, one 
must really stop to ask them. 
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No doubt, pains were often taken to secure elections favour- 
able to the Government. Are none taken now? Are not more 
taken now? Will any historian shew us the documents which 

rove the existence, in the sixteenth century, of Reform Club, 
Carlton Club, whippers-in and nominees, governmental and 
opposition, and all the rest of the beautiful machinery which 
protects our Reformed Parliament from the evil influences of 
bribery and corruption? Pah!—We have somewhat too much 
glass in our modern House, to afford to throw stones at our fore- 
fathers’ old St. Stephen’s. At the worst, what was done then 
but that without which it is said to be impossible to carry on a 
government now? ‘Take an instance from the Parliament of 
1539, one in which there is no doubt Government influence was 
used, in order to prevent as much as possible the return of mem- 
bers favourable to the clergy—for the good reason, that the 
clergy were no doubt on their own side intimidating voters by all 
those terrors of the unseen world, which had so long been to 
them a source of boundless profit and power. 

Cromwell writes to the King to say that he has secured a 
seat for a certain Sir Richard Morrison, but for what purpose? 
As one who no doubt “should be ready to answer and take up 
such as should crack or face with literature of learning, if any 
such should be.” There was, then, free discussion; they ex- 
pected clever and learned speakers in the opposition, and on 
subjects of the deepest import, not merely political but spiritual ; 
and the Government needed men to answer such, What more 
natural, than that so close on the “ pilgrimage of grace,” and in 
the midst of so great dangers, at home and abroad, the Govern- 
ment should have done their best to secure a well-disposed 
ITouse, (one would like to know when they would not?) but 
surely the very effort, (confessedly exceptional) and the acknow- 
ledged difficulty, prove that Parliament were no mere “ regis- 
trars of edicts.” 

But the strongest argument against the tyranny of the Tu- 
dors, and especially of Henry VIII., in his “ benevolences,” is 
derived from the state of the people themselves, If these bene- 
volences had been really unpopular, they would not have been 
paid. In one case, we have seen, a benevolence was not paid 
for that very reason. For the method of the Tudor sovereigns, 
like that of their predecessors, was the very opposite to that of 
tyrants, in every age and country. The first act of a tyrant has 
always been to disarm the people, and to surround themselves 
with a standing army. The Tudor method was, as Mr. Froude 
shews us by many interesting facts, to keep the people armed 
and drilled, even to compel them to learn the use of weapons. 
Throughout England spread one vast military organization, 
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which made every adult a soldier, and enabled him to find, at 
a day’s notice, his commanding officer, landlord, sheriff, or lieu- 
tenant of the county; so that, as a foreign ambassador of the 
time remarks with astonishment, (we quote from memory,) 
“ England is the strongest nation on earth, for though the King 
has not a single mercenary soldier, he can raise in three days an 
army of two hundred thousand men.” 

And of what temper those men were is well known enough. 
Mr. Froude calls them (and we beg leave to endorse, without 
exception, Mr. Froude’s opinion,) “ A sturdy high-hearted race, 
sound in body, and fierce in spirit, and furnished with thews and 
sinews, which, under the stimulus of those ‘ great shins of beef, 
their common diet, were the wonder of the age.” What 
comyn folke in all this world,” says a state-paper in 1515, “ may 
compare with the comyns of England in riches, freedom, liberty, 
welfare, and all prosperity? What comyn folke is so mighty, so 
strong in the felde, as the comyns of England?’ In stories of 
authentic actions under Henry VIII., (and we will add, under 
Elizabeth likewise,) where the accuracy of the account is unde- 
niable, no disparity of force made Englishmen shrink from ene- 
mies whenever they could meet them. Again and again a few 
thousands of them carried dismay into the heart of France. 
Four hundred adventurers, vagabond apprentices of London, 
who formed a volunteer corps in the Calais garrison, were for 
years (Hall says) the terror of Normandy. In the very frolic 
of conscious power they fought and plundered, without pay, 
without reward, save what they could win for themselves ; 
and when they fell at last, they fell only when surrounded by 
six times their number, and were cut to pieces in careless 
desperation. Invariably, by friend and foe alike, the English 
are described as the fiercest people in all Europe, (English wild 
beasts, Benvenuto Cellini calls them;) and this great physical 
power they owed to the profuse abundance in which they lived, 
to the soldier’s training, in which every one of them was bred 
from childhood. 

Mr. Froude’s novel assertion about profuse abundance must 
be weighed by those who have read his invaluable introductory 
chapter. But we must ask at once, how was it possible to levy 
on such a populace a tax which they were determined not to 
pay, and felt that they were not bound to pay, either in law or 
justice? Conceive Lord Palmerston’s sending down to demand 
a “benevolence” from the army at Aldershot, beginning with 
the General in command, and descending to the privates. . . . 
What would be the consequences? Ugly enough: but gentle 
in comparison with those of any attempt to exact a really un- 
popular tax from a nation of well-armed Englishmen, unless 
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they, on the whole, thought the tax fit to be paid. They would 
grumble, of course, whether they intended to pay or not—for 
were they not Englishmen, our own flesh and blood?—and 
grumble all the more in person, because they had no — to 
grumble for them: but what is there in the M.P.’s letter to 
Lord Surrey, quoted by Mr. Hallam, p. 25, or in the more 
pointed letter of Warham’s, two pages on, which we do not see 
lying on our breakfast tables in halt the newspapers every week ? 
Poor, pedantic, obstructive, old Warham, himself very angry 
at so much being asked of his brother clergymen, and at 
their being sworn as to the value of their goods, (so like are old 
times to new ones;) and being, on the whole, of opinion, that 
the world (the Church included) is going to the devil, says, that 
as he has been “ showed in a secret manner of his friends, the 
people sore grudgeth and murmureth, and speaketh cursedly 
among themselves, as far as they dare, saying that they shall 
never have rest of payments as lcng as some liveth, and that 
they had better die than be thus continually handed, reckoning 
themselves, their wives and children, as despoulit, and not greatly 
caring what they do, or what becomes of them.” 

Very dreadful—if true; which last point depends very much 
upon who Warham was. Now, on reading Mr. Froude’s, or 
any other good history, we shall find that Warham was one of 
the leaders of that party (which will always have its antitype in 
England) represented now by Blackwood’s Magazine, the Stand- 
ard, and the Morning Herald. Wave we, too, not heard within 
the last seven years, similar prophecies of desolation, mourning, 
and woe—of the Church tottering on the verge of ruin, the 
peasantry starving under the horrors of free-trade, noble fami- 
lies reduced to the verge of beggary by double income-tax ? 
Even such a prophet seems Warham to have been—of all 
people in that day, one of the last whom one would have asked 
for an opinion. 

Poor old Warham, however, was not so far wrong in this 
particular case; for the “ despoulit” slaves of Suffolk, not con- 
tent with grumbling, rose up with sword and bow, and vowed 
that they would not pay. Whereon the bloated tyrant sent his 
pretorians, and enforced payment by scourge and thumbscrew ? 
Not in the least. They would not pay; and, therefore, being 
free men, nobody could make them pay; and although in the 
neighbouring county of Norfolk, from twenty pounds (7.¢., £200 
of our money) upward, (the tax was not levied on men of less 
substance,) there were not twenty but what had consented ; 
and though there was “ great likelihood that this grant should 
be much more than the loan was,” (the “ salt tears” shed by 
the gentlemen of Norfolk proceeding, says expressly the Duke 
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of Norfolk, “ only from doubt how to find money to content the 
king’s Highness,”) the king and Wolsey gave way frankly 
and at once, and the contribution is remitted, although the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, writing to Wolsey, treat the insur- 
rection lightly, and seem to object to the remission as needless. 

From all which facts (they are Mr. Hallam’s, not Mr. Froude’s) 
we can deduce not tyranny, but lenity, good sense, and the frank 
withdrawal from a wrong position, as soon as the unwillingness 
of the people proved it to be a wrong one, 

This instance is well brought forward (though only in a line 
or two, by Mr. Froude) as one among many proofs that the 
working-classes in Henry the Eighth’s time “ enjoyed an abund- 
ance far beyond that which in general falls tu the lot of that 
order in long-settled countries, incomparably beyond what the 
same class were enjoying at that very time in Germany or 
France. The laws secured them; and that the laws were put 
in force, we have the direct evidence of successive acts of the 
legislature, justifying the general policy by its success; and we 
have also the indirect evidence of the contented loyalty of the 
great body of the people, at a time when, if they had been dis- 
contented, they held in their own hands the means of asserting 
what the law acknowledged to be their right. The Government” 
(as we have just shewn at length) “ had no power to compel 
injustice. .... If the peasantry had been suffering under 
any real grievances, we should have heard of them when the 
religious rebellions furnished so fair an opportunity to press 
them forward. Complaint was loud enough, when complaint 
was just, under the Somerset Protectorate.” 

Such broad facts as these (for facts they are) ought to make 
us pause ere we boast of the greater liberty enjoyed by English- 
men of the present day, as compared with the tyranny of Tudor 
times. Thank God, there is no lack of that blessing now; but 
was there any real lack of it then? Certainly, the outward 
notes of a tyranny exist now in far greater completeness than 
then, A standing army, a Government police, ministries who 
bear no love to a militia, and would consider the compulsory 
arming and drilling of the people as a dangerous insanity, do 
not look at first sight as much like “ free institutions” as 
a Government which, though again and again in danger not 
merely of rebellion, but of internecine wars of succession, so 
trusted the people, as to force weapons into their hands from 
boyhood. Let us not be mistaken; we are no hankerers after 
retrogression ; the present system works very well; let it be; 
all that we say is, that the imputation of despotic institutions lies, 
prima facie, rather against the reign of Queen Victoria than against 
that of King Henry the Eighth, Of course, it is not so in fact. 
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Many modern methods, which are despotic in appearance, are 
not so in practice. Let us believe that the same was the case in 
the sixteenth century. Our governors now understand their 
own business best, and make a very fair compromise between 
discipline and freedom. Let us believe that the men of the six- 
teenth century did so likewise. All we ask is, that our forefathers 
should be judged as we wish to be judged ourselves, “ not accord- 
ing to outward appearance, but with righteous judgment.” 

Mr. Froude finds the cause of this general contentment and 
loyalty of the masses, in the extreme care which the government 
took of their well-being. The introductory chapter, in which he 
proves to his own satisfaction the correctness of his opinion, is 
well worth the study of our political economists. ‘The facts 
which he brings seem certainly overwhelming ; of course, they 
can only be met by counter-facts ; and our knowledge does not 
enable us either to corroborate or refute his statements. The 
chief argument used against them seems to us, at least, to shew, 
that for some cause or other, the working-classes were prosper- 
ous enough. It is said the Acts of Parliament regulating wages 
do not fix the minimum of wages, but the maximum. ‘Lhey are 
not intended to defend the employed against the employer, but 
the employer against the employed, in a defective state of the 
labour-market, when the workmen, by the fewness of their 
numbers, were enabled to make extravagant demands, Let this 
be the case, (we do not say that it is so,) what is it but a token 
of prosperity among the working-classes? A labour-market so 
thin that workmen can demand their own price for their labour, 
till Parliament is compelled to bring them to reason, is surely a 
time of prosperity to the employed,—a time of full work and 
high wages; of full stomachs, inclined from very prosperity to 
‘“ wax fat and kick.” If, however, any learned statistician should 
be able to advance, on the opposite side of the question, enough 
to weaken some of Mr. Froude’s conclusions, he must still, if he 
be a just man, do honour to the noble morality of this most 
striking chapter, couched as it is in as perfect English as we have 
ever had the delight of reading. We shall leave, then, the battle 
of facts to be fought out by statisticians, always asking Mr. 
Froude’s readers to bear in mind, that though other facts may be 
true, yet his facts are no less true likewise, and shall quote at 
length, both as a specimen of his manner and of his matter, the 
last three pages of this introductory chapter, in which, after 
speaking of the severity of the laws against vagrancy, and shew- 
ing how they were excused by the organization which found 
employment for every able-bodied man, he goes on to say,— 

“It was, therefore, the expressed conviction of the English nation, 
that it was better for a man not to live at all than to live a profitless 
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and worthless life. The vagabond was a sore spot upon the common- 
wealth, to be healed by wholesome discipline if the gangrene was not 
incurable; to be cut away with the knife, if the milder treatment of 
the cart-whip failed to be of profit. 

‘“‘ A measure so extreme in its severity was partly dictated by 
policy. The state of the country was critical; and the danger from 
questionable persons traversing it unexamined and uncontrolled was 
greater than at ordinary times. But in point of justice as well as of 
prudence, it harmonized with the iron temper of the age, and it 
answered well for the government of a fierce and powerful people, in 
whose hearts lay an intense hatred of rascality, and among whom no 
one could have lasped into evil courses except by deliberate prefer- 
ence for them. The moral sinew of the English must have been 
strong indeed when it admitted of such stringent bracing; but, on 
the whole, they were ruled as they preferred to be ruled; and if 
wisdom can be tested by success, the manner in which they passed 
the great crisis of the Reformation is the best justification of their 
princes. The era was great throughout Europe. The Italians of the 
age of Michael Angelo; the Spaniards who were the contemporaries 
of Cortez; the Germans who shook off the Pope at the call of 
Luther; and the splendid chivalry of Francis I. of France, were no 
common men. But they were all brought face to face with the same 
trials, and none met them as the English met them. The English 
alone never lost their self-possession, and if they owed something to 
fortune in their escape from anarchy, they owed more to the strong 
hand and steady purpose of their rulers. 

* To conclude this chapter, then. 

“In the brief review of the system under which England was 
governed, we have seen a state of things in which the principles of 
political economy were, consciously or unconsciously, contradicted ; 
where an attempt, more or less successful, was made to bring the 
production and distribution of wealth under the moral rule of right 
or wrong; and where those laws of supply and demand, which we 
are now taught to regard as immutable ordinances of nature, were 
absorbed or superseded by a higher code. It is necessary for me to 
repeat that I am not holding up the sixteenth century as a model 
which the nineteenth might safely follow. The population has be- 
come too large, and employment too complicated and fluctuating, to 
admit of such control; while, in default of control, the relapse upon 
self-interest as the one motive principle is certain to ensue, and, when 
it ensues, is absolute in its operations. But as, even with us, these 
so-called ordinances of nature in time of war consent to be suspended, 
and duty to his country becomes with every good citizen a higher 
motive of action than the advantages which he may gain in an 
enemy’s market; so it is not uncheering to look back upon a time 
when the nation was in a normal condition of militancy against social 
injustice,—when the Government was enabled by happy circum- 
stances to pursue into detail a single and serious aim at the wellbeing 
—wellbeing in its widest sense—of all members of the common- 
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wealth. There were difficulties and drawbacks at that time as well 
as this. Of Liberty, in the modern sense of the word,—of the sup- 
posed right of every man ‘to do what he will with his own,’ or with 
himself, there was no idea, To the question, if ever it was asked, 
* May I not do what I will with my own?’ there was the brief an- 
swer, ‘No man may do what is wrong, either with what is his own, 
or with what is another’s.’ Producers, too, who were not permitted 
to drive down their workmen’s wages by competition, could not sell 
their goods as cheaply as they might have done, and the consumer 
paid for the law in an advance of price; but the burden, though it 
fell heavily on the rich, lightly touched the poor; and the rich con- 
sented cheerfully to a tax which insured the loyalty of the people. 
The working-man of modern times has bought the extension of his 
liberty at the price of his material comfort. The higher classes have 
gained in wealth what they have lost in power. It is not for the 
historian to balance advantages. His duty is with the facts.” 


Our forefathers, then, were not free, if we attach to that word 
the meaning which our Transatlantic brothers seem inclined to 
give to it. They had not learnt to deify self-will, and to claim 
for each member of the human race a right to the indulgence 
of every eccentricity. They called themselves free, and boasted 
of their freedom: but their conception of liberty was that of 
all old nations, a freedom which not only allowed of discipline, 
but which grew out of it. No people had less wish to exalt the 
kingly power into that specious tyranny, a paternal government ; 
the king was with them, and always had been, both formally and 
really, subject to their choice; beund by many oaths to many 
duties; the minister, not the master of the people. But their 
whole conception of political life was, nevertheless, shaped by 
their conception of family life. Strict obedience, stern disci- 
pline, compulsory education in practical duties, was the law of 
the latter; without such training they thought their sons could 
never become in any true sense men, And when they grew up, 
their civic life was to be conducted on the same principles, for 
the very purpose of enabling them to live as members of a free 
nation. If the self-will of the individual was curbed, now and 
then, needlessly, (as it is the nature of all human methods to 
caricature themselves at times,) the purpose was, not to weaken 
the man, but to strengthen him, by strengthening the body to 
which he belonged. The nation was to be free, self-helping, 
self-containing, unconquerable; to that great purpose the will, 
the fancy, even, if need be, the mortal life, of the individual must 
give way. Men must be trained at all costs in self-restraint, 
because only so could they become heroes in the day of danger ; 
in self-sacrifice for the common good, because only so would 
they remain united, while foreign nations and evil home influ- 
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ences were trying to tear them asunder. In a word, their con- 
ception of life was as a warfare; their organization, that of a 
regiment. It is a question whether the conception of corporate 
life embodied in a regiment or army, be not, after all, the best 
working one for this world. At least the problem of a perfect 
society, howsoever beautiful on ‘paper, will always issue in a 
compromise, more or less perfect, (let us hope more and more 
perfect as the centuries roll on,) between the strictness of mili- 
tary discipline, and the Irishman’s laissez-faire ideal, wherein 
“every man should do that which was right in the sight of his 
own eyes, and wrong too, if he liked.” At least, such had 
England been for centuries; under such a system had she 
thriven; a fact which, duly considered, should silence somewhat 
those gentlemen who (not being of a military turn themselves) 
inform Europe so patriotically and so prudently, that “ England 
is not a military nation.” 

From this dogma we beg leave to differ utterly. Britain is 
at this moment, in our eyes, the only military nation in Europe. 
All other nations seem to us to have military governments, but 
not to be military themselves. As proof of the assertion, we 
appeal merely to the existence of our militia. While other 
nations are employing conscription, we have raised, in twelve 
months, a noble army, every soul of which has volunteered as a 
free man; and yet, forsooth, we are not a military nation! We 
are not ashamed to tell how, but the other day, standing in the 
rear of those militia regiments, no matter where, a flush of pride 
came over us at the sight of #hose lads, but a few months since 
helpless and awkward country boors, now full of sturdy intelli- 
gence, cheerful obedience, and the manhood which can afford to 

e respectful to others, because it respects itself, and knows that 
it is respected in turn. ‘True, they had not the lightness, the 
order, the practical ease, the cunning self-helpfulness of the 
splendid German legionaries who stood beside them, the breast 
of every other private decorated with clasps and medals for ser- 
vice in the wars of seven years since. As an invading body, 
perhaps, one would have preferred the Germans; but only be- 
cause experience had taught them already, what it would teach 
in twelve months to the Berkshire or Cambridge “ clod.” 
There, to us, was the true test of England’s military qualities ; 
her young men had come by tens of thousands, of their own 
free-will, to be made soldiers of by her country gentlemen, and 
treated by them the while as men to be educated, not as things 
to be compelled; not driven like sheep to the slaughter, to be dis- 
ciplined by men with whom they had no bond but the mere 
official one of military obedience; and “ what,” we asked our- 
selves, “does England lack to make her a second Rome? 
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Her people have physical strength, animal courage, that self- 
dependence of freemen which enabled at Inkerman the privates 
to fight on literally without officers, every man for his own 
hand. She has inventive genius, enormous wealth: and if, as 
is said, her soldiers lack at present the self-helpfulness of 
the Zouave, it is ridiculous to suppose that that quality could 
long be wanting in the men of a nation which is at this moment 
the foremost in the work of emigration and colonization. If 
organizing power and military system be, as is said, lacking in 
high quarters, surely there must be organizing power enough 
somewhere, in the greatest industrial nation upon earth, ready 
to come forward, when there is a real demand for it ; and, what- 
ever be the defects of our system, we are surely not as far behind 
Prussia or France, as Rome was behind the Carthaginians and 
the Greeks whom they crushed. A few years sufficed for them 
to learn all they needed from their enemies; fewer still would 
suffice us to learn from our friends. Our working-classes are 
not, like those of America, in a state of physical comfort too 
great to make it worth while for them to leave their home occu- 
pations; and whether that be a good or an evil, it at least in- 
sures us, as our militia proves, an almost inexhaustible supply of 
volunteers. What a new and awful scene for the world’s drama, 
did such a nation as this once set before itself, steadily and 
ruthlessly, as Rome did of old, the idea of conquest. Even now, 
waging war as she has done, as it were ev wapepyo, thinking 
war too unimportant a part of her work to employ on it her 
highest intellects, her flag has advanced, in the last fifty years, 
over more vast and richer tracts than that of any European 
nation upon earth. What keeps her from the dream which 
lured to their destruction Babylon, Macedonia, Rome ?” 

This: that, thank God, she has a conscience still ; that feel- 
ing intensely the sacredness of her own national life, she has 
learnt to look on that of other people’s as sacred also; and since, 
in the fifteenth century, she finally repented of that wild and 
unrighteous dream of conquering France, she has discovered 
more and more that true military greatness lies in the power of 
defence, and not of attack; in not waging war, but being able 
to wage it; and has gone on her true mission of replenishing 
the earth more peacefully, on the whole, and more humanely, 
than did ever nation before her, conquering only when it was 
necessary to put down the lawlessness of the savage few, for the 
well-being of the civilized many. This has been her idea; she 
may have confused it and herself, in Caffre or in Chinese wars ; 
for who can always be true to the light within him? But this 
has been her idea; and therefore she stands and grows and 
thrives, a virgin land for now eight hundred years. 
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But a fancy has come over us, during the last blessed forty 
years of unexampled peace, from which our ancestors of the six- 
teenth century were kept, by stern and yet most wholesome 
lessons ; the fancy that peace, and not war, is the normal condi- 
tion of the world. The fancy is so fair, that we blame none 
who cherish it; after all, they do good by cherishing it; they 

oint us to an ideal which we should otherwise forget, as Baby- 
“ Rome, France in the seventeenth century, forgot utterly. 
Only they are in haste (and pardonable haste too) to realize 
that ideal, forgetting that to do so would be really to stop short 
of it, and to rest contented in some form of human society, far 
lower than that which God has actually prepared for those who 
love him, Better to believe that all our conceptions of the 
height to which the human race might attain, are poor and 
paltry compared with that toward which God is guiding it, and 
for which he is disciplining it by awful lessons; and to fight 
on, if need be, ruthless and yet full of pity, (and many a noble 
soul has learnt within the last two years how easy it is to reconcile 
in practice that seeming paradox of words,) smiting down stoutly 
evil, wheresoever we shall find it, and saying, “ What ought to 
be, we know not; God alone can know: but that this ought noé 
to be, we do know, and here, in God’s name, it shall not stay.” 

We repeat it: war, in some shape or other, is the normal 
condition of the world. It is a fearful fact: but we shall not 
abolish it by ignoring it, and ignoring by the same method the 
teaching of our Bibles, Not in mere metaphor does the gospel 
of Love describe the life of the individual good man as a perpetual 
warfare. Not in mere metaphor does the apostle of love see in 
his visions of the world’s future no Arcadian shepherd paradises, 
not even a perfect civilisation, but an eternal war in heaven, wrath 
and woe, plague and earthquake ; and amid the everlasting storm, 
the voices of the saints beneath the altar, crying, Lord, how 
long? Shall we pretend to have more tender hearts than 
the old man of Ephesus, whose dying sermon, so old legends 
say, was nought but—“ Little children, love one another ;” and 
yet could denounce the liar and the hater and the covetous man, 
and proclaim the vengeance of God against all evil-doers, with 
all the fierceness of an Isaiah? It was enough for him—let it 
be enough for us—that he could see, above the thunder-cloud, 
and the rain of blood, and the scorpion swarm, and the great 
angel calling all the fowl of heaven to the supper of the great 
God, that they might eat the flesh of kings and valiant men, 
a city of God eternal in the heavens, and yet eternally descend- 
ing among men; a perfect order, justice, love, and peace, becom- 
ing actual more and more in every age, through all the fearful 
training needful for a fallen race. 
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Let that be enough for us: but do not let us fancy that what 
is true of the two extremes, must not needs be true of the mean 
also; that while the life of the individual and of the universe is 
one of perpetual self-defence, the life of the nation can be aught 
else: or that any appliances of scientific comforts, any intellec- 
tual cultivation, even any the most direct and common-sense 
arguments of self-interest, can avail to quiet in man those out- 
bursts of wrath, ambition, cupidity, wounded pride, which have 
periodically convulsed, and will convulse to the end, the human 
race. The philosopher in his study may prove their absurdity, 
their suicidal folly, till, deluded by the strange lull of a forty 
years’ peace, he may look on wars as in the same category with 
flagellantisms, witch-manias, and other “ popular delusions,” as 
insanities of the past, impossible henceforth, and may prophesy, 
as really wise political economists were doing in 1847, that man- 
kind had grown too sensible to go to war any more, And 
behold, the peace proves only to be the lull before the thunder- 
storm; and one electric shock sets free forces unsuspected, 
transcendental, supernatural in the deepest sense, which we 
can no more stop, by shrieks at their absurdity, from incar- 
nating themselves in actual blood, and misery, and horror, than 
we can control the madman in his paroxysm, by telling him that 
he isa madman. Andso the fair vision of the student is buried 
once more in rack and hail, and driving storm; and, like 
Daniel of old, when rejoicing over the coming restoration of his 
people, he sees beyond the victory some darker struggle still, and 
lets his notes of triumph die away into a wail,—* And the end 
thereof shall be with a flood ; and to the end of the war desola- 
tions are determined.” 

It is as impossible as it would be unwise, to conceal from our- 
selves the fact, that all the Continental nations look upon our 
present peace as but transitory, momentary ; and on the Crimean 
war as but the prologue toa fearful drama—all the more fearful 
because none knows its purpose, its plot, which character will be 
assumed by any given actor, and, least of all, the dénouement of 
the whole, All that they feel and know is, that everything which 
has happened since 1848 has exasperated, not calmed, the elec- 
tric tension of the European atmosphere; that a rottenness, rapidly 
growing intolerable alike “to God and to the enemies of God,” 
has eaten into the vitals of Continental life; that their rulers 
know neither where they are, nor whither they are going, and 
only pray that things may last out their time : all notes which one 
would interpret as proving the Continent to be already ripe for sub- 
jection to some one devouring race of conquerors, were there not 
a ray of hope in an expectation, even more painful to our human 
pity, which is held by some of the wisest among the Germans ; 
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namely, that the coming war will fast resolve into no struggle 
between bankrupt monarchs and their respective armies, but a 
war between nations themselves, an internecine war of opinions 
and of creeds, There are wise Germans now who prophesy, 
with sacred tears, a second “thirty years’ war” with all its 
frantic horrors, for their hapless country, which has found two 
centuries too short a time wherein to recover from the exhaustion 
of that first fearful scourge. Let us trust that if that war shall 
beget its new Tillys and Wallensteins, it shall also beget its new 
Gustavus Adolphus, and many another child of Light: but let us 
not hope that we can stand by, in idle comfort, and that when the 
the overflowing scourge passes by, it shall not reach to us. Shame 
to us, were that our destiny. Shame to us, were we to refuse 
our share in the struggles of the human race, and to stand by in 
idle comfort, while the Lord’s battles are being fought. Honour 
to us, if in that day, we have chosen for our leaders, as our fore- 
fathers of the sixteenth century did, men who see the work which 
God would have them do, and have hearts and heads to do it. 
Honour to us, if we spend this transient lull, as our forefathers 
of the sixteenth century did, in setting our house in order, in 
redressing every grievance, reforming every abuse, knitting the 
hearts of the British nation together by practical care and help 
between class and class, man and man, governor and governed, 
that we may bequeath to our children, as Henry the Eighth’s 
men did to theirs, a British national life, so united and whole- 
hearted, so clear in purpose, and sturdy in execution, so trained 
to know the right side at the first glance, and take it, that they 
shall look back with love and honour upon us, their fathers, 
determined to carry out, even to the death, the method which 
we have bequeathed to them, Then, if God will that the powers 
of evil, physical and spiritual, should combine against this land, 
as they did in the days of good Queen Bess, we shall not have 
lived in vain; for those who, as in Queen Bess’s days, thought 
to yoke for their own use a labouring ox, will find, as then, that 
they have roused a lion from his den. 
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Art. III.—Zes Ouvriers Européens, Etudes sur les Travauz, la 
Vie Domestique, et la Condition Morale des Populations Ouv- 
riéres de [ Europe, précédées @un Exposé de la Méthode d Ob- 
servation, Par M. F. Le Puay, Ingénieur en Chef des 
Mines, Professeur de Métallurgie & V’Ecole des Mines de 
Paris, Paris: Imprimé par l’Autorisation de ’Empereur & 
YImprimerie Impériale. 1855. 


One of the most difficult and pressing questions of the present 
day is how to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, 
without so disturbing the present order of things, that the vio- 
lence of the remedy would be worse than the original evil ; with- 
out merely shifting the burden of injustice, and substituting one 
class-wrong for another. The numerous theories now flooding 
the world, from the imperfect and fragmentary science of the 
so-called political economists, to the impossible philanthropy of 
more amiable dreamers, indicate a wide-spread feeling of the need 
of reformation in this quarter of society. But it has been only 
of late years that the evil complained of has taken a strict class 
definition. In Rousseau’s time, and others’, it was the poor man 
generically that was to be protected—it was humanity at large, 
not merely an isolated wrong, that was to be reformed. Now the 
question has narrowed itself to more positive limits: it is the ad- 
justment of labour and capital that involves all the rest. For the 
reformation of matters as they stand each man has a different 
theory according to his temperament. ‘The political economist, 
who cares for law rather than for humanity, proposes entire self- 
control, the annihilation of all natural instincts, and profound 
acquiescence in the present state of things, as the labourer’s only 
means of salvation and advancement; the socialist, who venerates 
humanity as Gop’s greatest earthly creation, and who doubts of 
the sacredness of an opposing social code, would destroy the last to 
give the first free play ; the liberal politician would enlarge the 
representative basis, and cure all by wider powers of self-govern- 
ment; the believer in the Divine institution of social castes, 
would throw back the workman to the same dependent condition 
as that in which he lived in the old feudal times, and think he 
had secured his wellbeing when he had deprived him of his 
liberty ;—the most deceiving and plausible, but least dangerous, 
of all the false lights hung out to show the way men are not to 
go. Contravening, as this theory does, the grand and divine 
law of progress, politicians could not long impose it on the world ; 
any more than they could arrest the course of germination, and 
force back the bursting seed into its former state of torpor and 
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undevelopment. The thing next best to truth is the impossible 
lie. But this is the theory, the perfection of which M. F. Le 
Play has written his massive folio to prove and uphold. Judged 
only by its own merits, his work, ambitious in design and pom- 
pous in execution, does not deserve much serious attention : 
faulty in facts, false in reasoning, and retrograde in principle, 
its sole importance is the manner of its publication. Though 
of little value in itself, yet as the expression of the French Em- 
peror’s opinions, at least by sanction and adoption, it takes 
an importance, and will have an influence, none the less real 
because not intrinsic. From this point of view, therefore, it is a 
work deserving critical study and impartial judgment ; for the 
subject is one of such vital importance to society, that any theory 
whatever, sanctioned by the executive power of a great country, 
claims attention and demands investigation. 

The spirit in which M. Le Play begins his task seems to us 
incorrect. Writing of men, he has written as if classifying dried 
leaves in an herbarium, or marking chippings of stone in a 
cabinet. In attempting to be rigidly scientific, he is philosophi- 
cally imperfect, Passions, instincts, the disturbing influences of 
individual and national tempers, of various physical organizations, 
of different educational circumstances, in a word, all that com- 
plexity which makes humanity so difficult to legislate for and 
to govern, M. Le Play passes over without remark, His work 
is arithmetical, not humanitarian ; his object, the establishment 
of a certain theory of political economy, not the discovery of 
such laws as would be best for the needs and nature of man. 
And in this distinction between theory and fact, political economy 
and human nature, lies his weak and faulty point: for the 
science of political economy will never be true nor perfect while 
divorced from the necessities of human nature, and refusing to 
recognise their right—while assuming that men and women are 
mere machines to be wound up and set going according to a 
given diagram, and not centres of vital forces with an inherent 
direction that nothing can destroy, and only long-continued pres- 
sure modify. Their passions, their instincts, their very weak- 
nesses are stronger than the most perfect theory; and those who 
would discover the laws of a true science, and apply eternal 
rules—who would really solve our present social difficulties, and 
not merely touch them by quackery—must acknowledge the 
force, and the right to recognition, of these passions, and must 
legislate for and with them, not against them. Man’s theories 
have no power to crush Gop’s laws into a new shape; and 
humanity, as it is, must be the point round which the practical 
philosophy of the world must revolve. 

M. Le Play tells us, that for twenty years “he has been de- 
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voted to metallurgic studies,” and “from his position well able 
to study the condition of the manufacturing population of 
France.” The nature of his profession led him even into Asia, 
as well as into every country in Europe, and “enabled him to 
observe the different types of workmen formed under the influ- 
ence of varying social organizations.” M. Le Comte A. de 
Saint Léger accompanied him in most of his travels; at one 
time going alone to Germany and some distant French pro- 
vinces: but recently both travelled together to Russia and 
Siberia, to study more particularly the three types found 
there, of nomadic, emigrant, and stationary peasants. One 
broad result of these studies is, that the North, East, and Centre 
of Europe, are found to be in a state of complete social quies- 
cence; it is only in the West and South that society is restless, 
dissatisfied, confused, and seeking to solve the problem of its 
inequality. In those countries where the patriarchal régime is 
still maintained, men live quietly and contentedly. They know 
nothing beyond their own sphere, they desire nothing beyond 
their present possessions; they are types of family union and 
domestic wellbeing. But arts, manufactures, civilisation, and 
science, are dead among them, and their peace is the peace of 
ignorance and sleep. ‘They are essentially behind the present 
age; they are what we were in our old feudal times, before 
the middle class had struggled into existence, and when society 
was composed but of the privileged and the oppressed—when 
the workman was the villain and the peasant was the serf, and 
when the seigneur stood between law and justice and held back 
both from his people. It is useful, therefore, to know exactly 
how they live, and what is their condition, that we may under- 
stand our own past and justly appreciate the present. 

M. Le Play proposes in this work to give an abstract of the 
condition of the whole working classes of Europe; of their 
morality, intellectual cultivation, religion, earnings, expenditure, 
amusements, furniture, and wardrobes; taking one family in each 
district touched on, as the type of the whole. This method of 
investigation cannot be considered as scientific, in spite of the 
paraphernalia of ciphers, columns, variously sized type, and learned 
nomenclature, which give such an imposing air to these “ mono- 
graphies.” Every one knows how widely families differ even 
in the same district, under the same social and hygienic circum- 
stances, and working at the same trade. John Smith, the 
drunken, dissolute weaver, with a slatternly wife and eight or 
ten uncared-for children, is no fair representative of John Smith 
the sober weaver, with an industrious wife and a well-educated 
family. Their moral and intellectual culture, their social well- 
being, and their domestic happiness, will be no more alike than 
one of M, Le Play’s own Bachkirs is like his Sheffield cutler. 
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And if the drunken Smith be taken as the type of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, all the sober Smiths will be of course 
misrepresented, But this is what M. Le Play has done in 
setting forth one family as the portrait of the community. 
The resemblance at best can be but general. And in that 
case what need is there for such minute data as he has 
given ?—what need to give the inventory of the wardrobe and 
of the furniture, down to a wooden settle and a torn duster, 
when this inventory could hold good but for that one particular 
household? Such affectation of accuracy looks like charlatan- 
ism ; it is putting manner in the room of matter, and confusing 
the judgment by partial lights. On the questions, then, of 
accurate method, of observation, of approximation, and average, 
the learned engineer has decidedly missed his way. 

Three conditions or régimes of labour are given as the three 
systems under which all European engagements are ranked. 
The jirst is that of “ permanent forced engagements,” or slavery 
and serfdom ; which throw all responsibility on the master, and 
leave the workmen no free-will or independence ; as in Russia, 
the Slavonic provinces of Turkey, and in Central Europe. Our 
author takes pains to impress on his readers that this system is 
highly acceptable to the peasants and ouvriers themselves, and is 
advantageous to their best interests. The second régime is 
that of “ voluntary permanent engagements,” a state implying a 
certain theoretic development of individual liberty, and in prin- 
ciple recognising the fundamental truth of European society— 
the right of each man to his own time and labour, This régime 
is to be met with chiefly in Austria and Hungary,—some of its 
forms being close guilds, hereditary apprenticeship, and the 
system of patronage. The third is that of “ voluntary tempor- 
ary engagement,” as in England, France, Belgium, in three 
Swiss cantons, in Norway, and in many Spanish provinces. In 
these last countries the change from a more primitive and feu- 
dal system has been gradually introduced without any shock to 
national prejudices, and without disturbing the order of society. 
In France we all know through what a baptism of blood the 
people passed to their freedom, and the same baptism seems to 
be preparing elsewhere. This is the system which the learned 
engineer deprecates as most disastrous both in its moral and 
social consequences. As, for instance, in the fluctuating popu- 
lation which gathers round the coal and mining districts, where 
the engagement between employers and workmen is entirely 
temporary, and involves no moral obligation on either side— 
where the workman takes up the life and habits of the earliest 
type, the nomad; but without the simplicity, frugality, con- 
tentedness, or virtuous principles of his original—and where the 
employer thinks only of how he may best obtain the largest 
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amount of labour for the smallest amount of wages, and troubles 
himself in no wise with the moral or social well-being of his 
men. Certainly this state of things, as at present existing, is 
essentially evil; but the remedy is not to be found in the state 
through which we have already passed, and which we have left 
behind us. Society must go onward to get clear; it can never 
go back to a former condition which it left because it was insuf- 
ficient for its needs. 

After specifying the various conditions of labour, M. Le Play 
proceeds to offer a definition of the ouvrier as follows :— 

‘“‘ Les personnes exercant un travail manuel, autre que le service 
personnel du maitre, participant plus ou moins de la condition de 
propriétaire ou de chef d’industrie, ayant pour principal moyen d’ex- 
istence la rétribution accordée a ce travail.” 

Starting from this definition he then classes the workmen 
themselves under seven heads,—“ 1. Les ouvriers domestiques : 
2. Les journaliers; 3. Les tacherons; 4. Les ouvriers ayant 
en outre les qualités de tenanciers; 5. De chefs de métier; 6. 
Ou de propriétaires ; enfin, 7. Les propriétaires travaillant prin- 
cipalement pour leur propre compte.” Of these, of course, the 
nearer the grade reaches to independence, the better it is for the 
workman. The workman who, in the quality of proprietor or 
chef de métier, works without the intervention of any third per- 
son between himself and his customers, is better off and in a 
higher position every way, than he who works for hire for the 
profit of another. The piece-worker, again, is better off than 
the day-labourer, if the former be a skilled worker; and the 
tenant living in a rented house is better off than the house 
servant living in his master’s house. In everything the nearer 
a man approaches to liberty, the right of self-control, and inde- 
pendence of existence, the higher he stands socially, and in 
general the nobler he is morally ; for neither want of liberty, nor 
work for hire, allows the best qualities of a man room for growth. 
But according to M. Le Play there is a greater difference be- 
tween the classes of ouvriers than between the terms of labour. 

In the manufacturing districts the family of the workman 
is supported by wages only, without the addition of anything 
like privileges, or, as M. Le Play calls them, subventions. 
In the agricultural districts, on the contrary, the right to cer- 
tain aids—such as house-rent free, free pasturage, the use of 
common lands, wood, game, fish, wild fruits, &c.,—gives a cer- 
tain character of proprietorship to the workman, while adding to 
his means in a way certainly more desirable than charities or even 
benefit societies. But where, asin Central and Northern Europe, 
these agricultural privileges are carried into the heart of the 
manufacturing districts, social characteristics elsewhere so dis- 
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tinct become mixed and confused ; and tlie subject of work and 
wages, always difficult, becomes still more so by the gradual abo- 
lition of the old boundary lines, The two ranks are no longer 
kept clear; agriculture mingles with manufacture; but the 
political economist overlooks this peculiarity of central Europe 
when writing of these two régimes of labour, and so produces 
imperfect and unsound results. All this M. Le Play sets forth 
as preface to the announcement that he alone has appreciated 
this nice distinction, and has alone been able to gain the confi- 
dence of the people whom he addressed ; that his facts, therefore, 
are correct, and his conclusions valid. 

Workmen must live by masters: be those masters associations 
where they all labour for a common end, or men hiring them to 
execute tasks for their customers ; or be they customers directly 
employing them, without any kind of intervention. In other 
words, Jabour must find a market. Let us examine the question 
of associations, There are two kinds of associations—corporate 
and communistic, Corporations or guilds are societies where 
all the members are bound together by special and collective 
interests, which, by their very nature, are restrictive and ex- 
clusive. Communities are associations where all work for a 
common fund and with common means, and where the spirit is 
essentially helpful and fraternal: but also, as well as with guilds, 
where the first law is the abolition of individual free-will. Cor- 
porations are protective, communities helpful ; corporations are 
liked armed bands in the midst of enemies, communities like 
generous friends in a foreign land; and corporations and com- 
munities alike can only exist with the sacrifice of free-will and 
independence. But corporations have now almost entirely sub- 
sided into mere benefit societies, invested with a few unimpor- 
tant political rights, which preserve their members from the 
misery attendant on illness, dearth, or want of work, but which 
retain none of those ancient characteristics which made them at 
one time important elements of the State. As for communities, 
the experiment has been so seldom tried under anything like 
fair or equal circumstances, that, save in one or two excep- 
tional cases, we can scarcely speak of the result. The primitive 
type—the patriarchal system—is the real root of communism ; 
but between this primitive type existing only with profound 
ignorance, total absence of commerce, and the want of all energy 
and ambition for improvement, as in the nomadic races and the 
highest ideal of unselfishness, Christian charity, refinement, and 
universal civilisation, there does not seem to be much chance for 
a communistic success, It is not an experiment likely to succeed 
in a transitional state of society. And as the society of the 
present day is eminently and undoubtedly transitional, as we are 
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passing from the old form into new and untried paths—it is not 
possible that an experiment requiring harmony in the surround- 
ing relations, and perfect accord in its own organization should 
succeed. Society follows certain rules, and passes through certain 
phases—as surely as chemical substances undergo certain trans- 
formations, and as heavenly bodies obey fixed but progressive laws. 
And communism, even when voluntary, does not come in as one 
of the intermediate phases. In Russia, and among the nomads 
and half-savages subject to her, among the “ paysans, fondeurs, 
and forgerons” of Sweden, Westphalia, and the Bergamasque 
country—until lately, even in the agricultural country of the 
Bas Nivernais in France—the communistic principle is in 
full force. But carried to the utmost extent of tyranny: no 
longer a voluntary, helpful, generous association, but the forced 
yoke-fellowship of slaves, the prevention of individual develop- 
ment, the annihilation of personal freedom, the destruction of 
hope, energy, ambition, and improvement. It is not the com- 
munism which western philanthropists have imagined for the 
workman, nor that which could possibly accord with the present 
conditions of commerce and science. It is the primitive régime 
as seen in half-barbarous countries, and, as such, stands quite 
apart from the only communism possible to the Western world. 
Even M. Le Play confesses that civilisation cannot borrow so 
much of the forms of barbarism ; fond as he is of looking back, 
not forward, and of seeking of the past the answers to the diffi- 
culties of the present. He speaks thus of the communistic prin- 
ciple in its two distinct phases of nomadic communism and of 
forced engagements, both of which spring from the “ family 
organization of society :’— 


“En résumé, le systtme des nomades et celui des engagements 
forcés se lient partout en Europe a une puissante organisation de la 
famille; dans les deux autres syst¢mes sociaux, le cercle de la famille 
et l’autorité de son chef s’amoindrissent en général en mesure que les 
individus jouissent plus complctement de leur libre arbitre. Il y a 
cependant, sous ce rapport, des limites qui ne peuvent ¢tre impuné- 
ment dépassées : on le constatera souvent dans la suite de cet ouvrage, 
les meilleurs constitutions sociales sont celles qui conservent, en les 
pondérant avec sagesse, tous les grands principes auxquels la civilisa- 
tion Européenne a demandé, jusqu’a ce jour, la stabilité ou le progrés ; 
celles, en particulier, qui concilient, avec un développement considér- 
able de la liberté pour tous les individus, la plus grande somme pos- 
sible de l’autorité paternelle.” 


From the early type of patriarchal communism to the inter- 
mediate stage of corporations, society has gradually passed 
onward to the most perfect exercise of free-will, halting occa- 
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sionally at the system of mastership or patronage to which we 
alluded above. 

In Sweden, Central Europe, and Western Germany, the 
system of patronage is in the fullest force. Without any formal 
bond, servants and workmen remain with their masters all their 
lives; not from affection, nor yet only from the force of habit, 
but most commonly from pecuniary obligation. In many dis- 
tricts, the ouvriers are bound to remain with their master until 
they repay the loan with which he generally establishes them in 
life; and this can never be done before quite mature age; con- 
sequently, not before the stationary and unadventurous age. 
This is the system of “voluntary permanent engagements,” 
which, according to Le Play, has come the nearest to solve the 
“ oreat question of the day—the conciliation of individual liberty 
with security of existence.” It is also another form of the pa- 
triarchal system ; abandoning the communism of the Nomadic 
tribes, and preserving only their parental authority, and the 
abrogation of individual liberty. Sua author asserts that this 
system is both advantageous to the best interests of the working 
classes, and much loved by all who live under it; but when we 
come to speak of the abrok, we shall shew that as many, as can, 
escape from the very régime which, according to this reasoning, 
they regard as their happiness and salvation. 

The third method is, when a workman, preserving the char- 
acter of a “chef de métier” or “ propriétaire,” works directly for 
his customers without the aid or intervention of a third party. 
This system was much followed in the western countries, espe- 
cially in England and Scotland, until the erection of machinery 
changed the whole face of the working world. It still, however, 
obtains in rural districts and small country towns, where large 
manufacturing companies have not yet established themselves, 
and where consumption and produce are both limited and iso- 
lated. It gives decidedly the most dignity to the workman, as 
well as insures him individually the largest amount of personal 
wellbeing ; but if the present conditions of labour do not admit 
of this system—if the accumulation of capital, and consequently 
of power, has destroyed this small independent class—if machi- 
nery has changed the character of human labour, and large 
associations swamped individual efforts—if all these new phases 
are in positive existence, then the solution of our present diffi- 
culties must be made to agree with our present circumstances ; 
we must find a remedy for the existing evil that shall accord 
with the existing régime. 

The greatest difficulty of all perhaps lies with the working 
classes themselves. Their improvidence, extravagance, want of 
foresight, and love of gross sensual pleasures, render any out- 
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ward attempt at amelioration of their condition very sad and very 

hopeless. Patil they will aid themselves by moral elevation— 
which can only be brought about by a wide-spread and most 
liberal education—no one else can aid them. Yet we must be 
just. We must not expect from ignorant, or at best half-edu- 
cated men, the moral virtues others of high intelligence and 
liberal teaching do not often show. We must not expect that 
fabulous amount of self-control—the total subjection of the natu- 
ral instincts and inclinations. It is very easy to say that the 
poor ought to be this and that; that if they were reasonable and 
frugal, such and such benefits would accrue to them in their old 
age. But this is flagrant injustice; and this is the imperfect 
side of political economists. The good we seek must accord with 
human nature, society must change and right itself into har- 
mony with natural laws. All that ignores, stultifies, and muti- 
lates the full force of human life—always in due and noble 
proportion—is a false and a vicious theory. It is only another 
mode of preaching subjection to tyranny, and resignation to 
wrong. If we have not found the true answer to this terrible 
social enigma yet, we must not accept false guesses as the truth, 
and be contented with them. Still, while pleading earnestly 
and warmly for the recognition of natural laws, for the dignity 
and sacredness of human instincts, we must not forget the grand 
question of proportion, nor allow of excess, which is vice, because 
total abnegation is not virtue. The working classes owe it to 
themselves, as well as to society, to make the best of their con- 
dition ; and the best is not made by ruining themselves and their 
prospects by sensual and profligate extravagance. Economy, 
frugality, industry, self-denial, all are virtues, whether exercised 
by rich or poor; doubly virtuous where, as in the case of the 
working classes, the prosperity or the misery of the future de- 
pends on their exercise or neglect. Le Play cites the following, 
as instances of the greatest amount of industry and economy to 
be met with in Europe :— 


** Les portefaix et les bateliers émigrants de la Russie centrale, le 
marchand de grains de ]’Oural, le fondeur d’Hundsrucke, le métayer 
de la Vieille Castille, le mineur émigrant de la Galicie, le Pen-ty de 
la Basse Bretagne, le moissonneur émigrant du Soissonnais, le mineur 
de l’Auvergne, le maréchal ferrant du Maine, le maitre blanchisseur 
de la banlieue de Paris.” 


In Spain, the best and the most frugal workmen are to be 
found among the mountains of Galicia, the Asturias, and Bis- 
cay; in France, among the mountains of Limousin, de la 
Marche, and Auvergne; throughout Savoy generally ; in Italy, 
in the high valleys of Piedmont, Lombardy, the Venetian States, 
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the Tyrol, and in all the chain of the Apennines, Combined 
with local habits and tendencies, this love of saving and desire 
to possess property are found among the muleteers and wag- 
goners of Spain; that is to say, in several provinces, but not 
nationally as a professional characteristic always evident : among 
the market-gardeners and cow-keepers of the subuxbs of Paris ; 
among the reapers of Picardy, Normandy, and the Soissonnais ; 
among the hemp and linen carders of Franche Comte; among 
the chimney-sweepers (poélier fumistes) who come from the val- 
ley of the Domo d’Ossola—the blacksmiths of Lucquois, and 
the Bergamasque country—the emigrant woodmen of Bohemia 
—the waggoners and boatmen of Northern Germany and Scan- 
dinavia—the fishermen of the Mediterranean and the North 
Seas—the waggoners of South Russia and of Siberia—the far- 
mers and horse-rearers (éleveurs de chevaux) of the valley of the 
Don—the boatmen of the Volga and the Kalma—the hunters 
of the north forests and of Russia. This somewhat lengthy list 
is given as the roll-call of the most economical and industri- 
ous workmen in Europe. Our country does not figure there 
at all. 
M. Le Play divides the workman’s income into four sources ; 
“ propriétés, subventions, travaux spéciaux, industries domes- 
tiques.” This last, by the way, includes an absurd calculation 
of the worth of a woman’s—wife or mother—work in the house, 
duly set down as so much in the balance-sheet, figuring there 
among the receipts in kind, not money. The simplest form of 
property—after a man’ wardrobe—is his house. In the east it 
is atent. Then comes a garden, an orchard, fields, meadows, 
special crops, and finally, granaries, work-rooms, and stables. 
The term “ proprietor” does not always include the same tenure 
of property. In France and England, a landed proprietor, small 
or great, is a man holding land in his own right, or at a lease, 
without intervention and without collateral claims, so long as his 
lease shall last, With the eastern nomads proprietorship is com- 
munistic ; the pasture grounds belong to the whole tribe alike, 
and therefore are not to be included as the private property 
of any; while the mixed character of communism and indivi- 
dual privileges among the stationary peasants of Russia, disturbs 
the accuracy of our definition in another direction. The heads 
of houses enjoy there, under their seigneurs and by the laws of 
the community, special advantages which give the character of 
‘equncery | to some in the midst of the communism of others. 
n general, the land in Russia is re-divided among the peasants 
once in every fifteen years ; but in some districts, as among the 
Ural mountains, the land is transmitted from generation to 
generation, always as the seigneur’s property, held in trust and 
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for consideration ; but the holder can neither sell nor yet mort- 
gage it to astranger. It is simply his to cultivate, and he may 
enjoy the fruits of his cultivation, after he has satisfied the claims 
of his seigneur, In Turkey, land is held under different terms 
again. A distinction is made between “terres mortes” and 
“terres vivantes.” The first are the lands, such as garden, field, 
orchard, &c., which, lying round the house, are cultivated by the 
spade. The second are the farms and fields worked by the 
plough. Theoretically, all land in Turkey belongs to God ; next 
under him to the Sultan, as senior tenant, who receives a cer- 
tain tithe or tax in recognition of this tenantship: the usufruct 
is the cultivator’s—the person who, being in possession, cultivates 
it well, and pays his dues to the State and to the Mosque. If the 
land is suffered to fall into neglect for three years, it then lapses 
to the State. In Hungary, and in many parts of Europe, the pea- 
sant’s tenure is the same as in our old feudal times; by aservice- 
fee paid to the lord. ‘This service-fee is sometimes redeemed by 
a certain sum of money, paid once for all for a term of years, or 
paid yearly, as our rent would be. Or it is redeemed by the 
peasant hiring a substitute ; when, in Russia, a man is said to 
be living a Labrok. The same law of tenure and service held 
good in France before the first Revolution; and by its crying 
injustice, by the tyranny, oppression, wrong, and crime, that it 
caused, was one of the principal causes of that Revolution. 

Animals are a simpler kind of property; they belong more 
entirely to the nominal owner; and even in communistic : tribes, 
some animals are held as individual property. Cows are the 
most valuable of all to a family. In some countries they are 
treated as veritable housemates; and share, equally with the 
children, in the care and affection of the household. Every one 
knows what his mare is to the Arab, and what a large place in 
his wellbeing his camel fills; and every one has heard of the 
Irish pig and the Irish cow. Our author gives rather too much 
moral weight to the fact of this possession; assuming that fore- 
thought, prudence, economy, self-sacrifice, and most other moral 
virtues, follow on the peasant’s keeping of animals. 

The highest kind of property is of course money accumulated 
and put out to interest: this is the last form, and naturally the 
one most seldom met with among the ouvriers, In Turkey, 
where interest is forbidden by law, and in Russia, where pro- 
perty is never more than a long loan from the seigneur to the 
serf, the peasant saves only for what he wants to buy: he does 
not save to accumulate capital and obtain interest. In Russia, 
there are certainly instances of great wealth among the serfs & 
labrok. One of the richest men of our time, and the husband 
of an Imperial Princess, is said to be a royal serf & Cabrok, But 
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the general rule in Russia is, that the lower orders do not save, 
simply because they have no motive for doing so. Why should 
a man deny himself present pleasures to swell the future joys of 
his lord? Where property is not secured to the holder, what 
reason is there for sacrifices to obtain it? In other countries, 
other causes stand between the workman and a saved compet- 
ency; but the result is always the same, that working-men as a 
class do not save. To induce this habit, savings banks and 
benefit societies have been undertaken by Government and by 
private speculation. These institutions have done much good 
in relieving distress, and in inducing habits of economy, ‘They 
threaten, however, from their increasing numbers to become 
the source of great evil, by affording an excess of help. Le Play 
asserts that speculations of this nature—savings banks or benefit 
societies—succeed only when undertaken by the masters and em- 
ployers—that the workmen fail when they attempt these or other 
such matters by themselves ; an assertion not sought to besupported 
by proof, and in England refuted by many striking instances 
to the contrary. But as the design of this folio is to shew that 
all which the working-classes attempt for and by themselves— 
all and every manifestation of free will or independence, is hurt- 
ful when not useless—we must accept mere assertions with 
caution, and even qualify the facts set down. Masters, by this 
author’s theory, should be the supreme controllers of the whole 
business of life: the ouvrier should be as a child, attempting 
nothing on his own responsibility. He calls this solidarity ; we 
call it want of freedom, He upholds the necessity of the work- 
man’s tutelage, and the value of the master’s tutorship—he 
paints the evils which have sprung from the liberty, free-will, 
and want of solidarity among the working-classes of the west, 
but he does not look forward to a possible time when labour 
shall be more justly rewarded than at present, and when the 
skilled and educated workman shall be able to win a higher 
species of recognition from his masters, and from society, than 
he does to-day. Yet this would be a better state of things than 
any return to feudal dependence, even if dignified by the name 
of solidarity. 

Subventions, or privileges beside and beyond wages paid for 
a certain amount of labour performed, assume large dimensions 
in the systems of Central Europe. In North and East Scan- 
dinavia, in Russia, and in Turkey, subventions assume a purely 
domestic and exceptional character. There servants often enter 
their masters’ households by marriage, and thus become part of 
the family while still acting as servants—giving their time and 
labour for equivalents paid neither in wages nor in separate subven- 
tions—forming an intermediate state between right and privilege. 
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This belongs to the patriarchial order of society; and is a 
state sae by a word or words wholly wanting to the 
western languages—as these have terms for hired and salaried 
workmen wanting to the eastern tongues. In many of the 
French provinces, subventions or privileges are still largely 
allowed. One of the best and wisest is that accorded to the 
peasant of Basse-Bretagne—the Pen-ty, or day-labourer living 
in a house of his own. The Pen-ty, when he enters service, 
may place two heifers among the flocks of his master, to be 
nourished for two years d titre gratuit. After this time they are 
sold at a certain profit, which profit constitutes the first sub- 
stantial foundation of a fortune that often ends in some thousands 
of francs. There is also the saunier lettriér of Saintonge. He 
is the privileged salt-maker who makes salt in the marshes of 
Saintonge on his own account, and who is entitled to so much 
free pasture as he can find in the extent of marsh assigned to 
him for salt-making. Even when the land passes into other 
hands, and though the proprietorship may be subdivided ad in- 
jinitum, nothing touches the rights of the saunier lettriér. Wild 
fruits, game, fish, free pasture, common lands, firewood, and 
many other privileges of the same nature, are the chief amelior- 
ating circumstances in the condition of the ouvrier in North, 
South, and Central Europe. Benefit societies and charities take 
the place of these in Western Europe; especially in Great 
Britain, and in France. Common windmills for grinding corn, 
common ovens for baking bread, are also very generally met 
with, especially in Servia; and in fact subventions are the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood in many districts; direct wages for 
direct work forming but a small part of the family income. 


The “travaux spéciaux,” as a means of income, of course 
cannot be more than indicated ; they vary with each man’s in- 
dividual capability, education, and goodwill ; sifting themselves 
into classes not only distinct from each other but distinct and 
varying in the numbers of each. Thus, in_a special trade, work- 
ing at the same class and kind of work, two men will earn dif- 
ferent sums according to the individual habits of each; while 
the general result, even of a fixed system, and of fixed rates of 
remuneration, though outwardly more uniform, will in reality 
be modified and disturbed from the same causes. The “ travaux 
spéciaux,” therefore, can only be spoken of in a tabular sum- 
mary, or when giving the budget of an individual, or of one 
family. As a general source of income, they are too vague and 
wide to be fixed into rules, 

Of domestic labour we have not much to say, though M. Le 
Play always includes this as one of his sources of income. But 
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it is a very unstable item; difficult to calculate, and more diffi- 
cult to define. When you come to the money value of a 
woman’s washing the floor of her kitchen, or mending her 
children’s socks, you enter into regions so vague and so vast, 
that none but such a mind as M. Le Play’s would venture to 
give the faintest outline, still less the exact form and manner 
and worth as he does, The labour of a family may be divided, 
certainly, into principal and secondary. The principal is that 
of the father or head of the house, including perhaps his eldest 
son or sons; the secondary is that of the mother and her 
younger children. But even this definition holds good only for 
Europe. For in the east men do many things, which, in the 
west, are wholly appropriated by women. ‘They work with the 
needle, wash, iron, and do other things which we have been ac- 
customed to regard as especially feminine labour. Even in our 
own Indian colonies, a lady’s dress-maker and embroiderer is a 
man; and the tailor—or what would be in the west the work- 
woman—is part of the regular establishment. One great “ do- 
mestic labour” also in the east, is the manufacture of the family 
wearing apparel ; from the first spinning of the raw material to 
the last embroidery stitch of the perfect garment. Here, owing 
to the cheapness and rapidity of machine productions, it is rare 
for even knitting or spinning to be carried on in a family; and 
unhappily almost as rare for the material to be made up at home. 
Few mothers of families among the working classes in England, 
can make even the most ordinary clothes for themselves or their 
children. The dress-maker who goes out to work by the day, 
is a positive “ institution” now ; and a most disastrous one; the 
cause of many evils, as it is the result of many, of which the 
creation of the class itself—of a class so miserable and so nearly 
approaching destitution as the work-woman of England—is not 
the least nor the lightest. We buy both labour and material 
into our families; buy them with money earned by often the 
most toilsome and monotonous kind of work, which might be 
diversified and lightened if we mixed in this home work, now 
“ farmed out” to another. This sameness of labour in manufac- 
turing districts, which has no interest in itself, no artistic beauty, 
and which is chiefly mechanical, not requiring intellect or fancy 
—this work, which is simply a dull means of livelihood, and often- 
times a very poor one, certainly does little for the happiness or 
elevation of the worker. It is morally and physically unhealthy, 
both for men and women ; but as it is the régime of the day, the 
changes that are to come must take place in this, and by this, not 
against it—the changes that are to come, and that are to amelio- 
rate the condition of the workers, must be by further development, 
not by annihilation of the present system. We must still work 
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by machinery and manufactories, but we must work more health- 
fully and under more natural conditions. For instance, it is 
peculiarly bad for women and young girls to be employed in the 
factories. Long hours passed in constrained postures, a vitiated 
atmosphere, dull labour, the absence of interest or change, the 
breaking up of home ties, are all singularly evil conditions both 
morally and physically for women. Women, as a class, ought not 
to be employed out of the house in any kind of labour not im- 
mediately connected with domestic life. Still less ought they 
to be employed in unhealthy occupations, kept in confined 
atmospheres, or forced to remain in constrained or sedentary po- 
sitions. Of course, there are individual cases where women can be 
employed abroad healthfully and advantageously. We would not 
circumscribe the sphere of their usefulness ; for in acknowledging 
their capacity for labour, and in granting them the dignity 
which springs from this, we make the first steps towards placing 
them in their true and equal position. It is only cowards who 
fear the just emancipation of women. But still,—granting 
her the full liberty of labour as a rule—the sphere of a married 
woman’s labour ought to be home, or in matters immediately 
connected with home. To care for the cattle, to attend also to 
the garden when in the country, to make the children’s clothes 
and her own, and to mend them more than our unthrifty house- 
wives often do now-a-days, to wash and iron and cook and bake ; 
and if there be then any leisure left from all these duties, to read 
if she can, and as she ought to be able to do, to spend some 
portion of the day, however small, in the recreation necessary 
for the moral health of humanity; these are the occupations 
naturally fitted for women, and these are what they neglect when 
they follow their husbands to the factory or the mine. There 
are also other small handicrafts, such as lace-making, plain 
needlework, &c., which fit in well with the leisure-time of 
women; while harvest-time, and the gathering in of autumn 
fruits, form another source of income and legitimate employment. 
In the East, where several married sons or brothers live together, 
the labours of the ménage are divided and lightened. With us, 
what household aid is given or required is all hired and paid for. 
And though it may be urged that a woman’s time is worth more 
to her in the factory than it is at home—that she can gain there 
more than she spends on the substitutes she hires to do her 
household work—yet the moral and physical effects are so bad, 
that no consideration of mere gain ought to be held to counter- 
balance their tremendous evil. As a question ranging far wider 
than the mere labour question, the out-of-door employment of 
married women is one which no political economist should be led 
into supporting. The systematic substitution of the wife and 
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mother at home is one of the most grievous features of the pre- 
sent system of labour. Whether the children are sent to infant 
schools, or confided to the care of young inexperienced girls, or 
of harsh unfeeling women, the system is equally bad. The 
mother is guardian of her young both by nature and by reason ; 
and any substitution of that guardianship—except in special 
cases—must have a bad moral tendency. And most distinctly 
do we say that wages ought to be at such a level, that a man’s 
work alone could support his family. Married women ought 
not to be obliged to leave their home where their duty lies, for 
the miserable purpose of earning their children’s bread. It is for 
the man to earn—for the woman to guard and to distribute. 
And farther, as the health of woman is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects that a nation can consider—as from her strength 
and perfect organisation springs the source of a people’s pros- 
perity in the energy, health, valour, and intellect, mainly trans- 
mitted by the mother—so does it become a nationally vital 
matter to abolish all such customs and habits as injure this, and, 
by injuring this, sap the life-blood of the race. What work so- 
ever has been proved injurious to the health of women, ought to 
be abolished from our, customs, if we hold to seeing our men 
and our race stand among the foremost of the world. 

Work undertaken at home by men on their own account, is a 
mode of labour in some points of view very advantageous. We 
grant the impossibility of this system now, and until machinery 
shall have attained far greater perfection, far more compactness, 
completeness, and home-manageableness than at present. But if 
we could develop our present materials of labour into likeness with 
our past modes of labouring, we should have solved the problem 
which now perplexes the whole economical world. For the past 
modes were undoubtedly good in some respects—for instance, 
this habit of working at home. The most superficial thinker 
must understand the probable happy results of this system. It 
would employ the old, the young, and the sickly ;—it would give 
each an interest in the progress of the work, and develop the 
intelligence as it proceeded ;—it would keep the family together 
—the young girl under the eye of her mother, the mother with 
her children, the husband with the wife. If the work were of 
any varying or artistic nature, the skill required to bring it to 
perfection would give it a charm totally unknown to factory 
and monotonous labour—and by that charm and interest, home 
itself would have a beauty denied to those families to whom 
home means simply the family meeting-place for eating and 
sleeping; always supposing that the house is large enough 
for a work-room and the sleeping chambers ; and that the work 
is well and sufficiently paid for. Else we have only to ask in 
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Spitalfields among the handloom weavers there, what results 
home labour gives the indigent workman. 

In all that he says of the sacredness and value of family ties 
M. Le Play speaks well and sensibly ; laying too much stress, 
though, on certain favourite virtues, some of which, however 
admirable in the individual, would not be so advantageous in the 
mass. For instance, he upholds parental authority to a be- 
wildering and crushing extent, and confounds the rule of the 
old and the rule of the best literally together. Filial obedience 
he ranks as the highest virtue known: carrying it down to the 
simple obedience of all youth to all age. He is wrong in this— 
looked at in a broad light. To be old is not necessarily to be 
wise and virtuous. However great the honour proper to be paid 
to parents, this honour is not to fall on mere length of years, 
without natural claims, Ifthe young want the experience of age, 
the old want the vigour of youth ;—if the young commit follies, 
the old never attain success, This great country of ours would 
never have risen to its present height without the emancipation 
of our youth. Had a rigid system of parental authority sub- 
sisted, our cclonies would never have been founded, India would 
not be ours, our trade would not be so adventurous, our na- 
tional prosperity not so extended. Had we been ruled by our 
old men, we should not have shared in the triumphs of our young 
ones. To the blood and sinew and daring of youth most countries 
owe all that they possess ; and those who would repress the free- 
dom of youth would put out the fire of a nation. 

In the enumeration of the circumstances and expenses of the 
working classes, the question of food comes in as one of primary 
importance. Where the food is bad, of innutritious quality, or 
of insufficient quantity, the health, physical development, intel- 
lectual power and moral nature, all suffer alike. Men, for in- 
stance, who live chiefly on vegetables, or even on cereals, are 
seldom as strong, and never so perfectly organized, as those who 
live on a mixed diet of meat, &c. Yet even this is not always 
an invariable rule; as witness the strength and daring of the 
Highlander, classed among the number of those ouvriers who 
eat the least amount of meat. But the Highlander supplies the 
animal warmth, which else he would have got from meat, by 
alcoholic drinks: a more temporary but still efficient, and in due 
proportion desirable and healthful means; more dangerous than 
meat because of its intoxicating properties and strangely power- 
ful fascination, but necessary in some countries—in all damp, 
cold, and depressing climates, while hurtful in southern latitudes. 
Potatoes are insufficient as the chief article of food; as is fish. 
The Irishman in his own country, living on potatoes alone, says 
M. Le Play, is not so strong as the Bergamasque blacksmith 
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fed principally on maize; and the fishing populations of the sea- 
coasts are seldom as hale, hearty, intellectual, or light-hearted 
as the more variously fed populations inland. In Europe the 
workman’s staple article of food is cereals—wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, &c. Le Play says that these cereals comprise two-thirds 
of the whole amount of nourishment taken by the European 
workman ; a statement to be accepted with caution, especially 
as he makes the scale diminish to the tenth or twelfth part, when 
speaking of a higher class of society. Less meat is eaten in 
France, Spain, and Italy, than in any other countries in Europe, 
(how about Scotland and Ireland?) Frequently, only once in 
the year, on the féte-day of the Patron Saint of the village, does 
the ouvrier eat flesh-meat. Yet, as the consequence, no one 
would cite the workmen of these countries as types of animal 
strength. ‘They are enduring, but they have very little muscu- 
lar development ; they can undergo privations which would de- 
stroy the British Life-Guardsman, as unhappily we have proved 
to our cost of late, and they can work long; but they can- 
not work hard, and they do not work well. But, indeed, no 
question of economic science is simple. So many extraneous 
causes disturb our calculations, that very few rules can be 
laid down as unalterable. Quoting the Highlander again liv- 
ing on oatmeal and potatoes,—see the energy, daring, strength, 
which for ages he has been famed for possessing. Take him 
at a curling match, at wrestling, at a fight, and where is the 
best-fed man of all Europe who can stand against him? Thus, 
this one opposing instance destroys all our former reasonings, 
even in so simple a matter as food. Climate, race, extrane- 
ous circumstances of every kind, all modify rules; and the law 
which would hold good for the Highlands of Scotland would 
be utterly inappropriate among the Highlands of Spain. The 
animal warmth to be supplied by meat or alcohol in the one 
country, must be tempered and subdued in the other by vege- 
table diet and cooling drinks. Still, we may lay down this as a 
broad and incontrovertible principle ; the ouvrier should be fed 
in every country according to the best physical conditions of 
that country; his labour should give him such quantity and 
quality of food as would best develop his strength, preserve his 
health, and satisfy man’s natural craving for good nutriment. 
In many of the manufacturing districts in England this craving 
becomes an excess—a positive and hurtful vice. Any rise in 
wages—any piece of good luck—means only a more expensive 
diet, and the addition of sensual luxuries; often of unwhole- 
some ones. Drunkenness, riot, and gluttony, are too often the 
correlatives of high wages among our artisan population: and the 
English workman is known generally for greater luxury in food, 
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for more unthrift and gluttony than any other workman in 
Europe. This low sensualism, together with other cognate 
vices, will be greatly diminished if not wholly abolished, “only 
when education has spread among our people, ‘and when mental 
refinement has sprung out of it. 

But while we deprecate the over-sensualism of our English 
workmen, we cannot desire to see them live in the want and 

enury of many of their continental confréres, A work recently 
published by M. Ducpétiaux on the Belgian ouvrier, gives but 
a melancholy picture of his physical “condition, By many 
degrees worse off than the Belgian prisoner, the tables set forth 
in M. Ducpétiaux’s pages are full of suggestions of the most 
frightful destitution among the best, the ‘most industrious, and 
the most important members of the State. And what is true of 
Belgium is equally true of England. Take the Dorsetshire 
labourer and the favoured inmate of a model prison, and which 
condition, think you, the artisan would most envy? It is a sad 
lesson which society is so diligently teaching its lower classes, 
that poverty is verily a crime, and that industry is not practi- 
cally a virtue ; that the felon is better cared for than the pauper, 
and that while punishment is so swift, prevention and reward 
are so tardy. What practical atheism is worse than this, now 
being taught the working classes—that a man’s labour, that all 
his life, and energy, and power, and soul, cannot support him as 
a Man should be supported-—that, in a word, his virtue, fru- 
gality, industry, be they ever so oreat, profit him nothing? If 
married, and with young children to support, he can never be 
otherwise than on the verge of destitution, Under the present 
condition of things, a hard selfish celibacy is the only possible 
means by which a working man can attain a competency for 
the future, 


The second article in the expenses of the working classes is 
the habitation. A house, as we have said, is generally the first 
possession coveted by the ouvrier; and -with the house a little 
land to follow. Many of our workmen—in spite of their miser- 
able earnings—might live in houses of their own, who now pass 
their lives uncomfortably in lodgings, if they had had moral 
courage enough to save the money they spent in folly and riot. 
But not one man in ten has sufficient self-control to keep and put 
out to interest such small sums, as, spent on the moment, would 
only give perhaps an extra joint of meat in the week, and which, 
saved, seem as unprofitable as piling up a mountain out of sea 
sand. Yet the habit of saving, and the fact of self-gained pro- 
prietorship, are two things of incalculable moral benefit to the 
ouvrier. Few workmen made suddenly rich, without exertion 
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or previous moral training, fulfil their new duties, The greatest 
disaster that can happen to a man is often a sudden acces- 
sion of fortune; for the mind of every one must be trained 
by self-education before any new state can be well or properly 
supported, The possession of a house—this first essay of inde- 
= property—is also one of the most pleasant and the most 

eneficial, The sad, dull, ignorant Russian peasant, whose life 
passes like a sick man’s dream, finds one of his highest pleasures 
in beautifying his house—though his only to a certain point— 
his to live in, to adorn, and to be inhabited by his children after 
him, but not his to dispose of nor to mortgage. Yet his house is 
almost the only thing of pleasure he has, and the beautifying 
and improving it one of his dearest occupations. 

In other countries, houses are held in as many different ways 
as land. The Hartz miner buys his nominally from the Adminis- 
tration of his mines, Every now and then, when tenements fall 
due, the Administration calls together all heads of families not 
lodged in houses of their own; and offers them houses at a cer- 
tain rate, to be paid off, together with interest, by fixed yearly 
sums. This mode of obtaining a house does not seem to be bad, if 
the workmen are content to rest always in the same place and 
under the same Administration. To a restless and wandering 
nature it would be misery, because it would be enforced fixity. 
But in a state of society where the desire of change and the wish 
of enterprise have not yet arisen, it is a good and kindly plan 
enough ; and what M. Le Play says is very likely true, that it is 
one which tends to raise the workman in his own estimation, 
and to give him the dignity as well as the feeling of a proprietor. 
An instance is given of an old man, married but childless—a 
miner living in the village of Clausthal, who, when he was thirty- 
four years of age, received a house from the Administration worth 
1480 francs, for which he had ever since paid four per cent. 
and a certain annuity, to rub off the purchase-money ; all com- 
ing out of his wages. Twenty-six years had now reduced the 
debt to 280 francs ; but in the meantime he had repaired, reno- 
vated, and improved the house, and made it worth much more 
than it was at the beginning. This mode of letting to the poor, 
adopted by us in some districts in our allotment gardens, might 
not be disadvantageously employed in the letting of houses as 
well. Four per cent. is good interest in these days, and what 
we are doing by our building-societies (for this is the same 
system as that of most building-societies) our landlords might 
advantageously do for themselves, 

Light is the expense set down immediately after that of the 
dwelling-house. The farther we go from manufactures and the 
present condition of (western) commerce, the more barbarism 
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do we find in this small, and apparently necessarily uniform re- 
quirement of life. A wick plunged in fish-oil lights the people 
of the Polar Sea; resinous wood cut into torches, the dwellers 
in and about the Northern forests; animal grease fashioned into 
candles more or less rude, the people of central Europe; and 
vegetable oil in lamps lights the Southerns now as in old clas- 
sical days. People are as obstinately wedded to their particular 
form and material of lighting, as they are to their particular 
cereal, Light and bread are the two domestic circumstances 
most difficult of all to change. In the Irish famine it may yet 
be remembered that starving men emptied sacks of Indian 
corn on the highway rather than eat what they deemed food fit 
only for pigs. And as to light, so distinct and unchangeable 
are local customs, that in the North and East of Europe territo- 
ries and boundaries are often marked by the form and material 
of the torches or fragments of burnt wood found not ten feet apart. 
In France, near Bretagne, a little candle made of resin mixed 
with animal grease, and called oribus, is used among the pea- 
santry. In England the poor make use of the most nauseous 
and inferior kind of grease; in Spain and Italy classic-shaped 
lamps burn pure white oil; while the rich of every country im- 
na and interchange productions, which by length of transport 
ecome luxuries. 

After light come clothes. The Easterns manufacture and 
make all their clothes at home. Indeed, there, where money 
cannot be put out to interest, and where every man fears the re- 
putation of being rich, it is a safer mode of investment than most 
others. It furnishes employment likewise to men and women 
who would else be dozing lazily by the side of a fountain, and it 
gratifies the taste and the pride, while offering tolerable security 
of “placement.” It also gives a certain dignity to a man, to 
feel himself the possessor of beautiful clothes—clothes that he 
has wrought and embroidered himself, and that represent so 
much real property. What a wide difference there must be be- 
tween the feelings of such an one and those of a miserable, flaunt- 
ing wretch who has dragged from the depths of the old clothes 
shop second-hand finery, dirty, worn, and greasy, that leave him 
neither the honourable distinction of a workman, nor give him 
the appearance of a higher condition; “the garb of intemperance” 
truly—one of the many painful instances of aping the class to 
which we do not belong, which pervades the whole of our English 
society. Certainly, the clean white cap of the house servant, and 
the national blue blouse of the ouvrier, give a mark of respec- 
tability and dignity which our flounced housemaids and milk- 
women with old velvet bonnets, our workmen in second-hand 
clothes that have passed down from lords and their footmen, 
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never can obtain. In France no man is ashamed of his condi- 
tion ; the ouvrier does not attempt to appear a bourgeois; the 
bourgeois does not give himself the airs of the aristocrat. The 
one is simply the ouvrier, the other unmistakably the bourgeois, 
Each is too proud of himself to feel lowered by his état. In 
England, on the contrary, we all strive to appear what we are 
not. The peasant dresses like the shopkeeper, the shopkeeper 
like the gentleman, The absurd national vanity which sinks 
the “shop ” as “low,” has ended in confounding us all in a mass 
of confusion and masquerading, in which no man is content to 
appear what he is, and all wish to be taken for what they are 
not. Speaking of clothes, our author naturally comes to the 
article of washing those clothes, as one item of domestic expen- 
diture. And in touching on this, he could not but notice the 
newly established institution of public baths and wash-houses.— 
Disapprovingly. He questions their utility in any way, and 
then asserts their immoral tendency. This establishment 
he says, “constitue un nouvel envahissement de l’industrie 
manufacturi¢re sur les travaux de ménage: elle a dailleurs 
pour effet, d’agglomérer les femmes en grand nombre, et de les 
soustraire momentanément a la tutelaire influence du foyer 
domestique.” When M. Le Play wrote this inflated speech, 
did he reflect from what discomfort and impossibility of cleanli- 
ness this new institution withdrew those poor women who 
made use of its advantages? Did he think of the real meaning 
of those grandly sentimental words, “le foyer domestique,” and 
see the small, dark, damp kitchen, where a few half-washed rags 
hung mouldering rather than drying, where the smoke and the 
soot spoiled all as soon as it was done, and where the cost of 
fuel to heat the miserable supply of water, made the “ grand 
wash” a greater luxury than necessity? If he had ever really 
seen with his own eyes what he has dared to write about with 
all the ignorance of a savant, and all the precision of a theorist, he 
would never have cast contempt on two of the most valuable 
institutions of our western cities—the public baths and wash- 
houses, and gratuitous hospitals. Granting, gladly, that the 
workmen ought to be in such a position as to require no extra- 
neous aid, yet in common justice and humanity begin by mak- 
ing him independent and then withdrawing your charities, not 
by first denying or abolishing these charities, and then, by the 
slow course of events, leaving him to grow independent after- 
wards as hecan. M. Le Play, like other imperfect political eco- 
nomists, falls foul of all the aids of misery, instead of the causes 
which produce that misery and so necessitate those aids. At 
best, in a humane and civilized country, charities are degrading, 
and we have too many of them ; tender-hearted individuals with 
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more money than reason are also national grievances; but for 
all that, we must not let the poor man die without care and 
live without aid, if we deprive him of his inborn right to live 
well by his labour. The poor-laws, again, our author brands 
with his displeasure, as legalizing the Socialists’ dogma that 
poverty has a right to help. In a word, all manner of help 
independent of the master’s will, he repudiates for the workmen : 
from his hand, especially coming in the shape of a loan or sub- 
vention that practically includes servitude for life, he finds it 
ennobling and beautiful. He calls it solidarité, and the work- 
man’s dependence he calls love. Hospitals are bad, as breaking 
the link between master and workman; poor-laws are bad, as 
recognising the right of helplessness to help, the right of poverty 
to bread ; baths and wash-houses are bad, as withdrawing women 
from home influence, and congregating them together in larger 
masses than he thinks advisable. But he never thinks of the 
misery from which all these are but so many imperfect means of 
escape; he never reflects on the seething mass of agony and 
wretchedness that he would leave festering at the jewelled feet 
of his idolized aristocrats, were these righteous aids to be with- 
drawn ;—righteous now in the unrighteous state in which we 
live. But we are free to confess that we believe in the possi- 
bility, and future establishment, of a better state of things, where 
charities will be no longer necessities, 

The fourth and last domestic expense is that of recreation 
in general not a very large item in the budget of the working- 
man. ‘Tobacco, women talking together, in the West the gin- 
shop and the cabaret, in the South the village green, dances and 
games, and lately with us a higher class of amusements, estab- 
lished first by the Mechanics’ Institute—such as lectures, public 
readings, prize essays, &c.—this is the list of European pleasures 
customary among the working-class, But as we have said before, 
the want of amusement in England—of mere mindless, purpose- 
less, pure amusement—is one great cause of our working-man’s 
depravity, of his brutal habits and his love of gin. It has be- 
come the fashion to decry such pleasures as we are now alluding 
to, as unintellectual and unworthy the dignity of manhood, 
and many of our leading classes have sought to substitute the 
most jejune, flat, and insipid kind of pseudo-intellectuality in- 
stead : we may be sure, however, that men need positive amuse- 
ment as much as children do, and that pleasures, innocent and 
exciting, are the greatest foes vice can have. 





We come now to the examples in M. Le Play’s Atlas, or Mono- 
graphies-—the first being that of the Bachkirs or demi-nomads 
of Kastern Russia. A wandering, ignorant, pastoral people are 
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these Bachkirs, doing little else in life but strike their tents once 
or twice in the year, to move off to fresh pastures as the old 
ones are exhausted ; sometimes waking out of their lazy dreams 
to bring down a head of game, or gather a handful of wild fruit 
in the forest; drinking large draughts of khoumouis, or fer- 
mented mare’s milk, which acts like opium, and wraps them 
through all the long hours of the precious working-day in a 
fool’s paradise of sleep and dreams. Shutting up their wives 
as good Mussulmans should; buying another wife as they grow 
richer, as Westerns would buy another hound or a second hun- 
ter; such a wandering, ignorant, useless people as these, whose 
place might be empty to-morrow and the world no loser and 
civilisation no farther off, we should hardly have taken as the 
type of human wellbeing in any of their arrangements. We 
look to those on the deeds and thoughts of whom rolls the great 
car of human history, whose influence sways the doctrines of 
the present, and by whose light the world walks, as the types of 
present society. A nomadic tribe of Eastern Russia, without 
mark or influence on the world, we should hardly accept as any 
pattern for the rest. Yet M. Le Play finds so much to admire 
and to recommend to the Western workman’s imitation, among 
the drowsy shepherds of the Ural valleys, that if we believed his 
impressions we must name all our own boasted civilisation but 
a myth and a delusion. The confinement of the women pleases 
our author ; the abject respect of the young to the old, of the 
son to the father, of the lower in social grade to his superior 
—the want of manufactures, and the circumscribed existence 
generally—the ignorance, inducing a brute content—all seem 
to the learned engineer to contain so many of the primary con- 
ditions of the poor man’s happiness. Ambition, education, and 
social elevation, he would remove out of the workman’s reach 
as he would keep poison from the hand of a child. He regards 
the present classification of society as of divine necessity, and it 
seems to him as if men warred against the gods when they at- 
tempt to diffuse the light of intellect handed down from heaven 
to some. Ignorance, content, animal satisfaction, and the strict- 
est conservatism—as with the Bachkirs—these are the alphabets 
to his dictionary of the ouvrier’s best means of wellbeing. 

The Bachkirs live chiefly on subventions; of trade there is 
none, and not much of home manufacture. Summer pasture, 
firewood from the forests, game, fish, wild fruits, &c., which the 
individuals of the community enjoy only by right of their mem- 
bership, form their principal means of existence. But in their 
communism—which is rather patriarchal than communistic— 
the chief enjoys the lion’s share of all, and is king and irrespon- 
sible head over all. The young people of the same village, or 
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of the same nomadic horde, never marry. They wisely abstain 
from all danger of consanguinity, and its result—an enfeebled and 
sickly offspring. The higher class of Bachkirs, chiefs and such 
like, sleep all day long, only rousing themselves for more tobacco 
and more khoumouis, or for a draught of airhan, or curds and 
whey, if they are already sufficiently soothed by the khoumouis. 
They have grand days of associated labour for their chiefs, and 
even for each other if haply such are needed, which they call 
heummin; institutions like the grandes journées of Bearn, the 
devés-bras of Basse Bretagne, and the pomotch of the Oremburg 
Steppes. 

The agricultural peasants and wheelwrights of the Terre 
Noire of the Oremburg Steppes, form the next monography. 
They are Russians of the Greek religion, and, for the most part, 
live under the system of abrok. The meaning of the abrok is 
this :—The peasant owes two-thirds of his time to the seigneur. 
To redeem this time, and to be able to employ it for himself and 
his family, he pays either a certain sum of money once for all, 
for his life-redemption, if he can afford it; or he engages a sub- 
stitute at a lower rate of wages than he can make by his inde- 
pendent and unfettered labour. Sometimes a whole community 
or village does this; when they portion out the common lands 
among themselves, and work them without hindrance or inter- 
vention. But at all times the seigneur can claim their savings, 
whether @ Pabrok or not: They never do so, however, according 
to M. Le Play—a statement, the truth of which we are inclined 
to question. Human nature is the same all over the world, and 
cupidity is unfortunately one of its most salient characteristics. 
Russian seigneurship we do not believe to be different from any 
other. 

The patriarchal system is in full force among these bleak 
Oremburg Steppes—descending from the Czar to the scigneur, 
and from the seigneur to the village elders—fathers, masters, old 
men, and soon. Age, paternity, and social superiority are all 
absolute here; but even here, the fact that the abrok: is a privi- 
lege eagerly sought for, and that it is a system which gives more 
dignity to the character and more worldly wealth to the posses- 
sor, refutes all our author’s assertions respecting the good and 
the sanctity of obedience and dependence. Everywhere men 
kept in leading-strings struggle to be free: and everywhere free- 
dom brings advancement. 

It would be endless to go through all the types set down in 
the Atlas. We can take only such salient points or special in- 
stitutions as distinguish some above the rest. or instance, the 
institution called artéle, peculiar to some of the Russian work- 
men. A number of men, chiefly from the valley of the Oka, 
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emigrate yearly to St. Petersburg as boatmen, porters, wheel- 
wrights, and handy day-labourers generally. The term of their 
emigration is from April to November. About sixty or seventy 
join together in this association; they form the artéle—placing 
themselves under the control of an artelchick, a cloutchnik, 
and two starchi, The artelchick is the business man of the 
troupe, he finds the work, and regulates the price of payment, 
&e.; the cloutchnik is the treasurer, he keeps the accounts and 
the cash, pays the bills, markets for the artéle, and does all that 
the housekeeper would do in large families; while the starchi, 
men of weight and experience, are the magistrates of the asso- 
ciation, controlling the artelchick and the cloutchnik, settling 
disputes, calming passions, and doing the work of citizen priests. 
These emigrant workmen do all the rough handy jobs in St. 
Petersburg. They are the porters and ironworkers, they load 
and unload boats, saw and deliver firewood, shape and drive in 
the stakes for the foundations of buildings, and rough-dig 
gardens in the city and the suburbs. But their favourite em- 
ployment is iron work—this being the best paid. They take 
their food in brigades of from thirty to thirty-five; the ex- 
penses are paid out of the common fund, and generally cost 
about fourteen francs a month each. Sometimes a woman is 
hired by the artéle to do the cooking—sometimes, and most 
generally, a traiteur supplies them with certain meals at so much 
ahead. Tea, brandy, clothes, and private luxuries are paid by 
each out of his own private purse; but not much is generally 
spent in that way; all else is paid by the association. Sixteen 
days are given to each member during the campaign for extra 
work, to be paid by extra wages, and at the end all the money is 
divided. It generally comes to about one franc sixty centimes 
a day, or thirty-six francs eighty centimes a month. Fifteen 
generally start together from the same village, making their own 
commencement. They borrow, says M. Le Play, 240 francs 
from a peasant in good circumstances, for which they pay no in- 
terest. But the peasant indemnifies himself by selling them a 
horse worth ninety francs, at the sum of 115 francs. Each 
takes with him a certain amount of coarse meal or bread, and 
they go from twenty-five to thirty miles a day. They keep the 
horse for a week at St. Petersburg, at the common expense, and 
then sell him for thirty-five francs. All this time the wife stays 
at home with the father, or the eldest brother, if the father be 
dead. When the husband goes home again, rich for him, he 
buries his money in the woods. Untold heaps of wealth lie at 
this moment buried, no man knows where, in the forests of the 
Oremburg Steppes ; for as each man must be secret as the grave, 
for fear of pilferers and robbers, it often happens that the grave 
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closes over his secret ; and that his hard-earned gold lies to this 
hour mouldering in the ground. 

These workmen of the Oremburg Steppes never marry with 
the servants or dvarovie of the district. The young men 
marry early, to have some one to take care of their linen, says 
M. Le Play, and their social and moral condition he affirms to 
be perfect ; though the seigneurial rights are so unbounded that 
serfdom, and the right of seizing the savings of those a [abrok, 
are the fundamental laws of society. The recruiting system he 
mentions as only so much diminution of the lord’s property—the 
same as he would speak of the escape or death of the slaves of 
America. He does not seem aware of the fearful import of his 
own words. The Oremburg peasant drinks a great deal of 
variously-made beer. Quass, braga, and souslo, drunk in summer 
with ice—for each peasant has an icehouse and a bath among 
his dependencies—are the names of the three principal drinks, 
the foundation of which in each alike is barley must. 

The [obajjy or agricultural peasants of Hungary, are also & 
la corvée. ‘The corvée is a due of 104 days’ labour to the lord 
for a whole sessio of land. Sometimes they have only a quarter 
of a sessio, when they have only twenty-six days’ labour to give. 
A peasant, if he can, employs a substitute for his corvée, gaining 
one franc sixty centimes himself for his day’s labour carried 
either to his own farm or elsewhere, while paying his substitute 
forty-one centimes only. If they have the means they can also 
buy off their corvée for life, and take land by one of these three 
means :—1. By paying half the produce to the lord; 2. By 
mowing as much hay for the lord as lies on twice their extent of 
land; 3. By paying a certain sum of money down at once and 
for all. The Lobajjy are of the Roman Catholic religion, are 
simple, gay, and virtuous; dance and sing and sport whenever 
they have a moment’s leisure; neither game nor drink, and 
know nothing, absolutely, of a broken marriage vow, nor of chil- 
dren born out of the marriage law. 

Passing from the extreme condition of recognised serfdom 
and seigneurial absolutism, M. Le Play’s next monography is 
that of the “ Forgerons des usines & fer & Danemora, Sucde, 
tacherons sous la systeéme des engagements volontaires perma- 
nent.” Here begins the system of patronage, which yet is prac- 
tically that of serfdom, sweetened or embittered according to 
individual temperament, by the mockery of theoretical free will. 
These Swedish iron-founders at Danemora owe their first 
start in life to their master. He advances them money, to 
enable them to marry, and they in return dedicate their whole 
lives to his service, and pay him back with all their time. Old 
age must overtake them before even the most industrious can 
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have worked off the life-debt contracted in early manhood. In 
Sweden, says our author, all the men are moral, and all the women 
virtuous. The women stay much at home, and take no active 
part in life; the men are too gallant to suffer them to do heavy 
work. They wear gloves, and are noted for their beautiful 
hands. There is no sort of ambition, competition, hurry, or 
enterprise among these iron-manufacturers. Such usines as are 
established are kept at work, but the establishment of new ones 
is prohibited, and the produce of the old limited by law. Hence 
the total want of motive for ambition, and of the power of enter- 
prise. Yet, in spite of this deathlike state of society, which Le 
Play strangely persists in confounding with morality—placing 
the negation of passion in the room of active virtue—the men 
are given to the sin of drunkenness, and though there are tem- 
perance societies in abundance, there are more drinking ones. 
Forgerons des usines a fer & Samakowa, in central Turkey, 
are under the same kind of system. They are of the Greek re- 
ligion, are ignorant, unlettered, unintellectual; and they, like 
their brethren of Danemora, mortgage their labour to their 
patron, for help afforded by him in their early life. They have 
large common lands for firewood and pasturage ; and private 
lands they hold under peculiar conditions. It is a Turkish 
maxim, that all the land belongs to God, the usufruct to the 
lord or the State, who may transfer his right on payment of a 
certain yearly sum from the cultivator. So that under a very 
long paraphrase, they come round to the simple conditions of 
landlord and tenant. The terres mortes are such lands as, lying 
round a house, are cultivated by the spade; the terres vivantes 
are those under plough cultivation. The terres mortes belong 
to the peasant living in the house attached, and cultivating 
them ; so long as he continues to do so; if he leaves his place and 
they fall into neglect, after three years of such abandonment 
they lapse anew to the seigneur and the State. Often a peasant 
places them under the care of a mosquée, who for a few pence 
(M. Le Play says ninety-one centimes) inscribes them in the 
books of the commune, either under his own name or that of 
some institution. This insures the recognition of the present 
tenantship, in case of sudden death or disputed heirship ; for the 
tenancy of the terres mortes, as of the terres vivantes, is heredi- 
tary. The seigneur obliges the cultivators of the terres vivantes 
to stay where they are; and as all are under debt to the seig- 
neur ~agricultural as well as manufacturing peasants—his will 
is practically as paramount as if there were no such farce between 
him and his serfs as the empty name of freedom. The women 
of Samakowa, as indeed all the Bulgarian women, wear long 
garlands of pieces of money ; long in proportion to the wealth and 
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stability of the family; and their love of dress and ornament 
generally is a marked local characteristic. 

Fondeurs Slovaques des usines a argent de Schemnitz (Hongrie) 
are again day-labourers on the system of voluntary permanent 
engagements ; and with them, as with the others before enume- 
rated, the seigneurial feeling is in as full force as in the con- 
fessedly serf states of Russia. But amongst the iron-founders at 
Schemnitz, more seems to be done in the way of charities than 
we have hitherto seen. A doubtful good at the best. The ad- 
ministration gives the right of gathering fire-wood in the do- 
manial forests, keeps a gratuitous school fer the young, gives 
free pasturage to one cow for six months and a half in the year, 
asks only two francs sixty centimes a year for another cow, if 
the family chooses to keep a second, and allots a plot of potato- 
ground at low price. The men work in spells of twelve hours 
each, sometimes by day, sometimes by night. ‘They have about 
a month altogether of “ off-work” in the year, which they em- 
ploy on their potato-ground, and in repairing, painting, beau- 
tifying their houses. The women stay much at home. They 
make lace, and are light porters when they have time; and our 
author enumerates as about the only recreation they have, that 
of talking with each other. Generally the house of one workman 
has various lodgers. A large room is let to a whole family ; 
another smaller one to two unmarried workmen ; the third be- 
longs to the master of the house; and there, during winter, all 
the lodgers assemble both during the day and in the evening, 
paying amongst themselves the firing of six weeks, in return for 
the accommodation, Le Play says that this is the only instance 
of a communistic life to be found in Europe;—he means of 
house-communism among strangers. They marry young, and 
begin young to labour; when old and infirm, they are taken 
care of by their masters. They are protected by a complete 
system of institutions, partly supported by communal privileges, 
partly by the laws of the ancient mining corporations of Ger- 
many. For instance, in the matter of bread: The price of 
bread is fixed by the Hungarian and German mining admini- 
strations, either by arranging the workman’s salary in proportion 
to the price of bread, or by keeping wages and all else at a fixed 
point, and supplying the men with bread from the storehouses 
of the administration. At Schemnitz the price is fourteen francs 
eighty centimes for a hundred kilogrammes of wheat. When 
the outside markets supply cheaper bread, the workman may 
buy his there if he will; but as wheat is sometimes twenty-three 
francs for a hundred kilogrammes, it is not in general his in- 
terest to go to the outside markets. The quantity of bread sold 
by the administration to each workman is limited—forty-six 
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kilogrammes to each able-bodied ouvrier, twenty-three kilo- 
grammes to each woman and child. A special account is opened 
for each workman at the store; and, subject to the above restric- 
tions, the wife is allowed to take the household bread when she 
will, as so much advance on her husband’s wages. Austria, 
Hanover, and other kindred nations, exercise the same kind of 
truck system, which certainly, if it be as perfect in the working 
as its panegyrist makes it appear, throws our disgraceful efforts 
into still deeper shade, and makes our masters and administra- 
tors appear still more cruel and infamous than the law itself 
decided they were. With us, the truck system was merely an 
organized system of robbery and cheating, and the disclosures 
which led to its prohibition by Act of Parliament, were such as 
to make every master manufacturer blush before man and God 
for the infamy he had supported and upheld. 

The cabinetmakers’ close guild at Vienna—otherwise, “ le 
compagnon de la corporation fermée (Innung) des menuisiers a 
Vienne,” are also by theory somewhat independent, while by 
practice they are little less free than the serf and the vassal. 
But they have decided advantages in their guild; and though 
we would see all men free and able to take care of themselves, 
yet it is an incontestable good when, in a hostile state of society, 
there are laws made to protect them, unprotected else. A great 
deal is done in the way of charitable aids for the menuisiers. 
When ill they are sent to the hospital, where the guild has 
always a certain number of beds to dispose of, and, during any 
such period of sickness, the wife and children are taken care of 
by the commune. The ouvrier has another means of sanitary 
aid, when his case is not so grave as to require hospital attend- 
ance. He goes to the “section of his quarter,” and there gets 
a certificate of indigence, declaring that he has habitually re- 
ceived charity ; and by this is entitled to the gratuitous attend- 
ance of the doctor of the quarter, who visits him at his own 
home for so long as may be necessary. His medicines are 
delivered to him gratis by the chemist, on receipt of orders 
signed and countersigned by the doctor and the curé. In this 
case, also, the family is supported by the commune. A great 
deal of indiscriminate charity takes place at Vienna, as in all 
large cities; but it seems almost below the dignity, and the posi- 
tive accuracy, of scientific monographies, to set down, as M. Le 
Play does, an old hat or coat, a faded cotton gown, or a chance 
penny given to the children in the streets, as distinct sources of 
income and recognisable subventions. The cabinetmakers’ guild 
at Vienna is composed of apprentices, (lehrejungen, ) companions, 
(gesellen,) and masters, (meister.) The number of apprentices, 
who are generally the sons of the masters, is limited; eleven 
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years of age is the usual age when they are admitted. When 
sufficiently instructed they are raised to the rank of companions, 
when they begin their Wanderjahre or travels, assisted by the office 
of their guild, established in every city in Germany. Before they 
can be masters, they must execute a chef-d’auvre, or Meister- 
stiick, which is submitted to the committee of masters, and, if 
deemed worthy of being the production of one of them, the 
Gesell is made a master on the payment of certain fees, varying 
from 600 francs to 5200, according to the annual benefice ob- 
tained by the last master admitted, and according also to the 
importance of the city where the reception takes place. No 
companion may work directly for a bourgeois. If he does, and 
is discovered, as he is sure to be, he is arrested by the police, 
and brought before the council of the guild. For the first 
offence, his tools are taken from him, and he is fined rather 
more than thirty-three francs; for the second, the fine is doubled. 
In case of persistence, he is banned against all the workshops of 
the guild—a sentence equivalent to depriving him of his pro- 
fession, and too often of all honest means of livelihood. Each 
companion subscribes to the sick-fund from five to ten francs 
a-year; a small tax compared to the immense advantages de- 
rived therefrom. No man can marry without one certificate, 
stating that he receives so much—the minimum allowed—by 
his labour, and another certificate stating him to be of good 
morals. These two requirements, especially the first, naturally 
delay a man’s marriage far into mature age, and naturally create 
and necessitate a state of things the very opposite to morality. 
Yet by law illicit unions are sternly and strictly prohibited. 
Le Play finds this “ difficult to reconcile with the laws of mo- 
rality, and the just rights of human dignity ;” though it is but one 
phase of that arbitrary power which he rejoices to see in the 
hands of some European masters, and which he would willingly 
extend to all alike. Yet in spite of all these rules and interfe- 
rences, illegitimate children abound in Vienna} and perhaps no- 
where is it more easy to conceal and dispose of them with every 
certainty that they will be well cared for. Many will regard this 
as a result of the rigidity of the law. 

In the corporation of the quicksilver mines of Carniola, in 
Austria, this question is treated in a very different manner. 
There also marriage is deferred until a certain grade is obtained, 
which grade cannot be obtained before the age of thirty-two at 
the earliest; but in return every one lives openly in a state of 
concubinage, and natural children are more plentiful than legi- 
timate ones. No one thinks this a reprehensible state of things. 
The unmarried wife lives with her parents who take care of the 
children ; and when the man has attained the desired grade he 
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marries, and joins his wife at her father’s house. Just the 
reverse arrangement to that usual in Russia, where male parental 
authority is only second to the divine authority of the Seigneur 
and the Czar. The right of membership in the corporation is 
one much prized; and as the number of members is limited 
this is one cause of the great restriction on the increase of their 
families, 

The cotton-spinners of the Rhine, near Bonn, task-workers 
under the system of temporary engagements, have a singular 
custom. ‘Three days before the feast of Saint John they may 
have all the hay which their whole family and cattle can get in 
that time from a certain canton fixed by the forest guards. The 
commune and public domaine give here the charitable aids left 
in other. places to the seigneur to bestow. 

Of all the workmen mentioned by Le Play the watchmaker 
of Geneva holds the highest place. Sober, industrious, intel- 
lectual, finding his chief pleasure in reading, attending lectures, 
and the cultivation of flowers, he stands forth as one of the model 
workmen of Europe,—a little like the Scotch both in moral cha- 
racter and in spiritual leanings, but without that terrible stain of 
drunkenness which unhappily marks the Scotch. Side by side 
with the Genevese watchmaker, equal to him in sobriety and 
forethought, is the agricultural peasant of old Castille, the most 
entirely democratic in his habits and in the constitution of his 
society of all the European ouvriers, This is owing to the long 
domination of the Moors in that part of Spain, which knit to- 
gether Christians of every rank in the one undiscriminating 
brotherhood of religious faith, The green plains of Andalusia, 
La Manche, and the two Castilles, belong to large proprietors, 
who sub-let them to farmers, or “ entrepreneurs sédentaires.” 
In harvest time, all through the centre and south of Spain, 
especially in Sierra Morena, troops of nomadic reapers come 
down from the mountains, where in winter they keep their 
flocks, and in troublous times carry on the terrible guerilla war, 
A brave and independent people are they, industrious and frugal 
to a proverb, honest, proud, and manly, the source of some of 
the boldest blood of Spain. There are large common posses- 
sions in Spain, called dehesas, where the thinly scattered popu- 
lation make a living out of their flocks and bees, helped some- 
what by the game they killand carry to market. In Catalonia, 
Aragon, and Navarre, land is subdivided into minute portions, 
which system creates our author’s bugbear of “ indigent pro- 
prietors 3” in Andalusia, on the contrary, the law of primo- 
geniture obtains, with mainmort to convents, so that large pro- 
perties accumulate as we have seen, which are let out in smaller 
portions to farmers, or tilled by nomadic workmen. 
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We come now nearer home. A London cutler, living in 
Whitefriars, a little way off Fleet Street, to be near his master 
in Oxford Street, is the first British monography given in this 
marvellous Atlas :—marvellous for its pretension and its inaccu- 
racy. The children of our London cutler go from six to eight in 
the evening to play in the neighbouring garden, called the Temple 
Garden, which is their only place of exercise. If they do not 
go there they do not go out at all. Our London cutler is totally 
devoid of religious instruction, never enters a church; which 
indeed he could not well do, seeing that, according to M. Le 
Play, there are two hours of service, one for the rich and one for 
the poor, and but very few churches where the poor can go at all. 
This is in reality painfully like the truth, though enveloped in 
a form so positive as to make it look like falsehood. Our Lon- 
don cutler lives in a small house, in a narrow street between the 
Thames and Fleet Street, where he pays 11f. 25c. weekly for 
rent, including water-rate. He lives in the kitchen or cellar, 
and lets a room on. the third storey to his brother for 1f. 25c. 
a week. He has furniture in mahogany, “ assez élégant,” but 
not so much linen as would be found in France and Germany 
in the same class; yet he has twenty-four towels; which most 
of our readers—all those at least who understand the habits of 
our working classes—will think rather a goodly provision, His 
furniture is worth 663f. 25c.; his utensils are worth 80f. 18c., 
including two umbrellas at 6f, a boiler at 2f. 50c., a white 
metal teapot at 3f. 13c., a pail and two buckets for water at 10f,, 
and three irons at 2f. 80c., with other things of the same cha- 
racter. Irreligious as is our London cutler—he and his pale 
sickly wife—they are very sober, and frugal in the item of 
amusements. ‘I'wice in the year they go to Greenwich, once to 
the theatre, and every Sunday, when it is fine, to the parks. 
Their journeys to Greenwich cost them 6f. 11¢e. Their Christmas 
goose and plum-pudding, together with a few toys for the chil- 
dren, cost 2f. 50c., their theatres 4f. 38c., making altogether a 
total of 12f. 99c. for amusement in the year. The wages of our 
cutler amount to 2497f. 80c. in the year, or £100, 6s. 4d. The 
husband, according to our author, spends yearly on his ward- 
robe 63f. 23c., and the wife 71f. 50c. The items of both ward- 
robes are given in great minuteness; but there is not one parti- 
cular that a practical man who knew our workmen in their 
own homes, would say was correct. Similar minuteness and 
inaccuracy pervade the monographies of the Sheffield cutler and 
cabinet-maker. 

Some of the Parisian workmen offer the fairest specimens of 
all the French monographies of the Atlas. The maitre blan- 
chisseur de la banlieue de Paris, is the most steady and the most 
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thriving. As a proof of the wellbeing of this profession, its 
members have meat twice a day—in the country, farmers and 
day-labourers eat meat once, twice, or six times in the year— 
they belong to benefit societies, and by extreme industry and 
economy generally amass a fortune, and leave their heirs not 
only the example of virtue, but its fruits. A somewhat sus- 
picious circumstance is mentioned, that they have always large 
quantities of very fine and beautiful linen; taken, says Le Play, 
as retribution for bad debts, &c., but of ugly suggestion to those 
whose shirts, handkerchiefs, and stockings, slowly disappear at 
“ the wash,” like grains of sand through a sieve, without their 
being able to mark the moment, or the manner, of such dis- 
appearance. He makes nearly two hundred a year—in our 
author’s pedantic precision, his earnings are set down as 4957f. 
83c. Of this he is stated to save 247f. 30c. yearly: the 30c. 
being far too good a thing to be forgotten. From Wednes- 
day to Wednesday he toils incessantly, his only amusements 
being fine clothes, and an occasional visit to a féte outside the 
barriére. Le Play says nothing of the fact, that the grisettes, 
and the young ladies who dance the cancan at Mabille and the 
Chateau des Fleurs, are, many of them, the ‘ washerwoman’s 
girls,” and that they have about the lightest reputation of any 
young ladies in Paris, 

The maraichers, or market-gardeners of the banlieue, are also 
favourable specimens of condition and morals; and the nourris- 
seur, or cow-keeper, comes into the same honourable category. 
Most of the emigrant workmen who flock to Paris are likewise 
estimable and industrious, But these have specialities which 
demand a special notice. 

The porteurs deau to a man are Auvergnats—from the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. Their trade is a lucrative one; in 1853 it 
was calculated that it produced a net revenue to each, working 
on his own account, of 2100f. a year, at least. Their number 
in Paris is about eight hundred, and the admission of a new 
member to their body is a privilege guarded with extreme 
jealousy and care. We may even calculate for ourselves the pro- 
bable lucrativeness of the trade, when we know that the rich 
houses which address themselves directly to the City of Paris, 
pay a subscription of which each 30c. would have mounted up 
to 5f., if the water had been supplied by the Auvergnat carriers. 
The masons are another class of emigrant workmen, from the 
centre of France. They generally live in chambrées in the 
quartiers Maubert, Saint Marcel, the Cité, and the Hotel de 
Ville. These chambrées are large rooms, holding about twenty 
people, where they sleep two in a bed; all masons of the same 
company. A chair by the bedside, and a shelf for clothes, &c., 
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are the only articles of furniture. These lodgings cost from 6f. 
to 9f. a month, including “a soup” for supper, and the wash- 
ing of one shirt a week. The room is not warmed at all, and 
lighted only by one tallow candle, which each pays for in his 
turn. When the evenings are long, those who are not at the 
cabaret assemble in the kitchen for warmth and company. The 
food costs 38f. a month each; the wages are 4f. 25c. a day for 
the mason,—for the stone-cutter, who is one grade higher and 
slightly more skilled, they are 4f. 50c. The stone-cutters are 
from the same districts as the masons, but are under peculiar 
regulations which form them into distinct classes or guilds. 
Some are the children of Solomon, and some of Maitre Jacques. 
Solomon’s children punch the heads of Maitre Jacques’ children 
whenever they have the chance, and Maitre Jacques’ hopeful 
family abuse and maltreat those of the Pére Soubise. And they 
all howl and cry, and make mad noises like the possessed, which 
however have intelligible significations among themselves, and 
turn their quartier into a perfect pandemonium when they fight. 
But they are a sober and an honest set, for all their village fends 
and trade vendette; and if they are rougher than the polished 
Parisian, they are also worthier. They are generally the sons 
of some Auvergnat or Limousin farmer, who in his young days 
had been an emigrant-mason to Paris. As soon as they are old 
enough to carry the hod—those of the sons who choose the 
mason’s life in preference to the farmer’s, and who have drawn 
the lucky number in the conscription, come to Paris as aide- 
macons. In their first campaign they earn about one franc 
and a half a day; from which earnings they take home a sum 
of about 70 francs, and in the next belle saison begin again. 
After several seasons passed in progressive increase of gains and 
corresponding increase in savings, the young workman marries : 
always one of his own payses, and never a Parisienne, with 
whom he rarely or never contracts engagements less stable and 
less virtuous. At forty-five he has a house, land, a cow, and 
six or ten thousand francs. He then sends out his young 
sons as he went before them; and is a country proprietor for 
the rest of his life. We have given the generic term of masons 
for them all, but the sketch comprises masons, stone-cutters, 
and paviors. 

The carpenters are something analogous to the masons in their 
way of working. They also belong to two companies or fami- 
lies—those of Solomon and Le Pére Soubise. The members of 
the Soubise are called compagnons devoirants, or roulants— 
those of the Solomon, compagnons de liberté. Their nom 
d’amitié is that of bon drille, used exclusively among each other, 
and each section is recognised by its “ grande canne & grosse 
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téte noire, et au ruban de couleur vive qui entoure le chapeau, 
et retombe en flottant sur le devant de l’épaule gauche.” Each 
company has its agent, whom they call La mére, and who, like 
the several chiefs of the Russian artéles, is “ un guide, un 
conseiller, un entremetteur pour les engagements, un arbitre 
dans les contestations, et un préteur dans les mauvais jours.” 
The compagnons devoirants live on the right bank of the Seine ; 
those of la liberté on the left. The centre of the first is the 
Faubourg Saint Martin, and their “ mother” lives at Villette ; 
the centre of the second is the Faubourg Saint Germain, and 
la Rue des Bouchries is the home of their mother. There are 
some freebooters, who have neither mother nor company, who 
prowl about on all sides and pick up any work they can get. 
They are called renards, and must look out for hard knocks if 
they are caught. There are others again, neutrals, who live at 
the Faubourg La Rapée, and the Garé d’Ivry, who, called 
mites, are of both parties and of neither. They can work with 
either of the factions, and are recognised as not to be molested. 
In the slang of the workshop, the patron or master is the 
“ singe,” the chef d’atelier the “ gicheur,” and the “ lapin” is 
the apprentice. 

The chimney-sweepers come exclusively from Domo d’Ossola : 
and, among the nomadic or emigrant workmen in Paris, we 
may count the commissioners, small coal and wood-merchants, 
(charbonniers, ) chiffonniers, second-hand clothes-men, and others 
of like trades. The chiffonnier is the lowest class of all. There 
are four thousand of them, and they must have a police-permit 
for their trade. They guard their “ walks” as jealously as mo- 
narchs guard their empires, and wo to the rag-fox who should 
prowl out of bounds! They live chiefly on what they pick up— 
on vegetables found by the gardens of the suburbs, and on fish 
and meat cast out by the market-stalls. ‘They smoke the half-con- 
sumed cigars found in the streets, and they drink water flavoured 
with vinegar. They are a wretched, destitute, socially degraded 
class, and the sooner a good system of drainage swept them out 
of Paris the better. 


From the large mass of evidence collected by M. Le Play 
but one conclusion can be drawn: that, from some cause or 
causes, the whole of the western working world is in a painfully 
unjust and disjointed condition. We may differ from our 
author as to the causes of that condition; we may differ still 
more as to their remedy; but we cannot deny the fact, that 
such a state of things exists as is discreditable to our civilisation, 
and a practical disproof of our Christianity. The eastern and 
northern artisans, with whom is neither enterprise nor ambition, 
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neither extended commerce nor individual liberty, are far better 
off for all material comforts than our own, in the heart of our 
rich, free, powerful countries. Seeing this, M. Le Play finds it 
the shortest way to lay the blame of his indigence on the liberty 
of the workman; partly under cover of desiring to see a more 
friendly hand extended to him by his master, partly with the 
expressed opinion that the liberty of the people tends to the evil 
of a nation. In a word, he would throw society back into its 
past conditions, and restore the systems proved by experience to 
be insufficient. He makes the pauperization of the lower classes 
in France to rest on the infinite division of land, on universal 
suffrage which gives undue political importance and awakens 
unhealthy political excitement, on the love of pleasure, and on 
the decay of subventions or privileges. .In England, it is the 
isolation of the people from the upper classes, public charities, 
the poor-laws, large families, and sensuality, that he takes as the 
concrete cause of all our ill. In these items he is right, though 
even then imperfect. ‘The isolation of the people from the upper 
classes is not to be bridged over by the condescending kindness of 
patronage or by the re-establishment of seigneurial rights ; and 
charities, whether supported by private donations or recognised 
by the laws, are not to be abolished until something better is set 
up in their stead. ‘They are wrong because they are unjust and 
insufficient ; because men who work ought not to need charity ; 
because almsgiving to those who by nature and right ought to 
be independent of all but their own industry, is in itself an engine 
of demoralization and the confession of a social wrong. The low 
rate of wages, the low range of education, the non-recognition 
of the divine truths that labour has the right to its full reward, 
and that men have the right to labour, the setting up of present 
social conditions as of unchangeable force, and the preferring to 
continue a natural crime rather than disturb artificial arrange- 
ments—these are the real causes of our present evils; and until 
we have courage to attack them boldly, we shall see no amelio- 
ration. We cannot return to the effete systems of serfdom, 
patronage, close guilds, and other forms of dependence on the one 
hand, and of power on the other. The workman is now free, 
and will not allow the chains he has shaken off to be laid on his 
strong right hand again. Our only remedy now is to raise his 
social and intellectual condition into parity with its political 
importance, and to make him worthy to exercise the influence 
which belongs to him by right. We ought not to have said “ to 
raise him,” but rather to give him space and power to raise him- 
self. For though much is talked of the perfect political free- 
dom—if not always political power—of every man in England, 
we all know what stringency our social laws possess, and how 
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difficult it is for any man to overcome the prejudices or the 
fashions of the day. The workman is not yet recognised in his 
true and distinctive class; as, in the birth-hour of the old 
burgher class, he to-day, as they then, is met by the full resist- 
ance of all existing prejudices. When he shall have overcome 
these, he will have found his true place in the world. 

We subscribe to the necessity of the noblest amount of self- 
control ; yet we repudiate the belief of our present partial poli- 
tical economists, that the subjugation of every instinct, the 
denial of every natural desire, can alone elevate the artisan. 
This is what justice demands should not be necessary; the 
free full life, under proper regulations, that nature meant all 
men to live, is what we claim for the artisan as for the aristocrat, 
It is not just that a man should deny nature in order to exist on 
this earth ; that he who supplies the lives of others should him- 
self be destitute. The enormous power of capital is again a 
matter needing thought and regulation—for liberty must be re- 
spected with one as with the other. But when our machinery 
shall have still further developed itself and assumed powers un- 
dreamt of now, when men shall be able to go back to the same 
conditions, with improved accessories and larger powers, as gave 
them honour and independence before, then we shall find that 
this unhealthy preponderance of capital will subside, and that 
the diffusion of power will lead to the diffusion of wealth. Does 
not this phrase—taking it as educational, political, or social 
power—contain the whole enigma ? 

We grieve that M. Le Play should have written his book, or 
rather have published it under such imposing auspices as those 
under which it has appeared. Containing, as we believe, 
radical and dangerous error, we lament that the Government 
of such a nation as France should have lent it the colour of 
its sanction and adoption. The theory which France has 
spent so many years and spilled so much of her best blood to 
solve, has not been solved therein; no return to feudal tutelage 
will save the workman of the nineteenth century. Onward 
—improving our present material—making machinery sub- 
servient to intelligence, not only to capital—the wide gulfs 
lying now between our various social castes bridged over by 
greater equality in education—the true, radical, entire elevation 
of the workman, not his degradation—these are our only means 
of getting out of our present difficulties; and these are the 
means which M. Le Play decries and disbelieves :—to uphold 
Russian serfdom and Austrian tutelage instead. 
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Art. IV.—1. Vision in Health and Disease ; the Value of Glasses 
for its Restoration, and the Mischief caused by their Abuse. 
By ALrrep Sep, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England, 
&e, Lond. 1847. 8vo. Pp. 64, 

2. The Eye in Health and Disease ; with an Account of the Opto- 
meter for the Adaptation of Glasses for Impaired, Aged, or 
Defective Sight. By Atrrep Smeg, F.R.S., &. Second 
Edition, to which is appended a Paper on the Stereoscope and 
Binocular Perspective. Lond. 1854. Pp. 99. 

3. Théorie del Gtil. Par L.L. Vauis, Ancien Eléve de I’Ecole 
Polytechnique, Officier de la Legion d’Honneur, &e. Paris, 
1844-1846. 


OF all the Five Senses—the sight, the hearing, the touch, 
the taste, and the smell, by which we acquire our knowledge of 
the external world, the form, the colour, and the other proper- 
ties of matter, the sense of sight is the most important, whether 
we view it in reference to the extent of its range, the value of its 
lessons, or the structure of its organs. With the senses of Touch 
and Taste, we are brought into immediate contact with the 
objects of our examination. With the organ of Smell, we inhale 
from a short distance the radiating or the floating efiluvia, The 
sound of the troubled ocean, or of the gale which disturbs it, or 
the thunder which rolls above, is heard from afar: But the eye 
carries us to the remotest horizon around, glances upward be- 
yond the voiceless air, through the planetary regions where 
worlds are but stars,—through the sidereal zones where suns are 
too small to be seen, and to that more distant bourne where 
Imagination droops her wings, and Reason ceases to be our 
guide. But even in these distant realms, where the intellectual 
eye becomes dim, the human eyeball exerts its powers,—descry- 
ing and describing what is there ; and if a limit has been assigned 
to the physical creation, it may yet convey to the human brain 
the impression of the remotest ray which streams from the very 
verge of space. 

Our visual powers still maintain their pre-eminence, when we 
study the organizations of the microscopic world,—the form and 
functions of atomic life, or the larger structures of the creations 
around us. The human ear is deaf to the cry of that life which 
we crush beneath our feet, and to the joyous sounds of the living 
myriads which sport in the sunbeam. ‘The senses of Taste and 
Smell give us no information respecting the animalcular world ; 
and the rude touch of man, could it reach the invisible atom, 
would fail to disclose either its outline or its properties. The 
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sight alone pierces into the dwellings of animalcular life, expands 
the material atom into a world,—lays open the prolific cells of 
vegetable and animal organization, and displays to the astonished 
inquirer the structure of those wonderful tissues which cover the 
fountains of intellectual and animal life. 

Nor does the superiority of Sight to the other four senses 
seem less striking, when we consider what would have been the 
consequences had we been limited to one. A great modern poet 
has described a state of the world, in which 


“ The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air.” 
Byron. 


But he has not ventured to conceive a world tenanted with 
sightless occupants, or revolving in space which no ray could 
traverse. Were our food and our drink tasteless, and no fra- 
grance breathed from the plant or the flower, hunger and thirst 
would still be assuaged, and the lily and the rose would delight 
the eye. Were the chords of the lyre struck in vain, and the 
voice which soothes or alarms us mute for ever, the harmony of 
colours would replace, however imperfectly, the harmony of 
sounds, and the expression of the human face would still utter, 
however inarticulately, the language of reproof or of love. 
Without the ear man could have held communication, and in- 
terchanged his labour, with his fellow, however distant he might 
be. Though the rattle of the iron wheel were inaudible, and the 
watchman deaf to the shriek of the steam-pipe, the coloured 
beacon would have guided him in his flight; and the pilot 
might have conducted his ship round the globe, though he heard 
not the howl of the gale which shattered his rigging, nor the 
roar of waters which threatened to engulf him. 

It is difficult to imagine the condition of a world where space 
is impervious to light, or man insensible to its impressions. In 
such an inquiry the poet might be as safe a guide as the philoso- 
pher, and we would not lose much did we rest satisfied with the 
general idea in the poet’s exclamation, though it was not in- 
tended to convey it: - 


“ Oh what were man—a world without a sun !” 


Without any knowledge of the form or size of his own world, 
or of the worlds beyond it, like the Proteus of the subterranean 
lake, or the mole working in the dark, man might subsist on the 
spontaneous productions of the soil, plucking the fruit which he 
did not plant, and gathering the seed which he did not sow, but 
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his sustenance would have been more precarious than that of the 
world of instinct as now placed under his power. With the 
cunning of his fingers, and the grasp of his hand, and the vigour 
of his arm, and the force of his intellect, he might have sheltered 
himself from the elements within walls of stone, and defended 
himself against enemies, rational or irrational, and equally help- 
less with himself. His houses might have been grouped into 
cities, his cities into communities, and his communities into 
nations, His reason might have led him to a knowledge of the 
great first cause, and though he had neither sun nor moon nor 
stars to represent the beneficence which surrounded him, he might 
have deified the most gifted of his race who had pierced deepest 
into the darkness around, or whose genius and industry had pro- 
cured new powers or new luxuries to their race. But what- 
ever might have been his advances, either in material or intel- 
lectual progress, the useful arts would have been slowly and 
imperceptibly developed, and his highest pleasures would have 
been derived from the luxuries of music, and the productions 
which administered to the senses of ‘Taste and Smell. 

From these speculations, which, however uninstructive, suffici- 
ently establish the value and superiority of the sense of sight, 
we proceed to give some account of the organ by which it carries 
on its operations,—of the optical changes to which it is subject,— 
of the means by which they may be corrected,—and of the re- 
markable phenomena, normal and abnormal, which the eye ex- 
hibits either by the direct action of light, or by those other agents 
which exercise an indirect influence over the seat of vision. In 
discussing these various subjects, we mean to address ourselves to 
the general reader,—to consider the eye simply as an optical 
instrument, and to avoid all questions anatomical, medical, or sur- 
gical; and we shall not gain our object if we fail in making our 
observations popular, and of considerable advantage to those who 
value their sight. 

While the eye surpasses all the other organs of sense in the 
extent of its range, it enjoys the exclusive privilege of seeing 
very distant objects long after they have ceased to exist. If a 
fixed star is destroyed, or ceases to give light, it will, according 
to its distance, continue visible for years or for centuries, till the 
last ray which it has projected has conveyed to our eye the fact of 
its disappearance, or of the extinction of its light. Nor are these 
powers of observation dependent on the magnitude of the eye- 
ball, or of any of its parts. The minutest eye of the minutest 
animal, which itself requires a microscope to make it visible, 
contains in the invisible image which is painted on its retina, a 
representation of the external world,—of the earth, and of the 
ocean, and of the planetary and starry firmament, as distinct and 
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as large when transferred outwardly by the laws of vision, as 
that which is seen by the eye of man, or by that of the elephant 
or of the whale. 

While the human eye has been admired by ordinary observers 
for the beauty of its form, the range and quickness of its move- 
ments, and the variety of its expression, it has excited the wonder 
of philosophers by the exquisite mechanism of its interior, and 
its singular adaptation to the number of purposes which it has 
to serve. The eyeball is nearly globular, being of a spheroidal 
form like an orange, its smallest diameter being that which we 
direct to objects when we wish to see them most distinctly. It 
moves in a socket elegantly prepared for its reception, and lubri- 
cated by a peculiar secretion, which entirely removes the friction, 
and consequently, the irritation with which its motions would 
have been otherwise accompanied. By means of six muscles 
attached to it, it can direct itself, without moving the head, to 
almost every point of a hemisphere; but when the motion of 
the head or body is combined with that of the eyeball, it can 
command almost a continuous picture—a panorama of everything 
around it. 

The ball of the eye, about nine-tenths of an inch in diameter, 
is formed externally by a tough and opaque membrane, called 
the sclerotic coat which forms the white portion. Into this coat, 
and in the front of the ball, and slightly raised above it, is in- 
serted a circular transparent portion like a small watch-glass, 
which is called the cornea, and though as transparent as glass, 
it is, like the sclerotic coat, so tough in its nature as to resist 
powerfully any external injury. It is composed of several firmly 
adhering layers of equal thickness, and is very nearly half an 
inch in diameter. Within the cornea, and in contact with it, 
is the aqueous humour, a transparent fluid, which has received 
its name trom its resemblance to water. It has the form of a 
plano-convex lens, the convex side being the inner surface of 
the cornea, and the plane side the visible surface of the Jris, a 
flat circular membrane, with an aperture in its centre called the 
pupil. The colour of the eye resides in this membrane, and the 
pupil has the remarkable property of contracting in strong 
lights from one-fourth to one-eighth of an inch, and of expand- 
ing again when the light is diminished. This membrane divides 
the interior of the eye into two very unequal parts, called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. The anterior chamber, 
which is in front of the iris, contains the aqueous humour, and 
the posterior chamber, which is behind it, contains the vitreous 
humour and the crystalline lens. The vitreous humour, which 
resembles the white of an egg, fills up a great portion of the 
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eyeball, and keeps it in a state of distension, resisting pressure 
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like a bladder, or an India-rubber ball filled with water. It is 
contained in a capsule or bag divided into several cells or com- 
partments, the humour occupying each cell as honey does the 
cells of the honey-comb, The erystalline lens occupies the front 
of the vitreous humour, and is suspended at its circumference 
by the ciliary processes fixed to the sclerotic coat. It is a double 
convex lens, more convex behind than before, and is placed in a 
thin capsule or bag immediately behind the iris; the pupil or 
opening of the iris being opposite the central part of the lens. 

The crystalline lens is a beautiful piece of mechanism, and 
merits a particular description. In its perfect state it is as trans- 
parent as a drop of water, and yet it consists of a great number 
of coats like an onion, each coat or lamina being composed of an 
immense number of fibres, with teeth on each side, like those of 
a saw, the teeth of one fibre entering into the hollows between 
the teeth of the adjacent fibres, so as to bind them together, 
These fibres, which are of equal length, taper from each end to 
their middle, and they are so combined that the lens is most 
dense in the centre, becoming less and less dense towards its 
circumference. In the human lens the structure of the fibres, 
and their arrangement, is not so distinctly seen as in the lenses 
of fishes and quadrupeds, and therefore we shall describe gene- 
rally their structure and arrangement in these animals. In the 
lens of a cod, four-tenths of an inch in diameter, there were, ac- 
cording to the observations of the writer of this Article, who first 
discovered the existence of teeth in the fibres, the following 
numbers of coats, fibres, and teeth :— 


Fibres in each lamina or spherical coat, . 2,500 
Teeth in each fibre, ‘ : “ 12,500 
Teeth in each spherical coat, . . . 31,250,000 
Fibres in the lens, ; ; . . 5,000,000 


Teeth in the lens, . . . , - 62,500,000,000 
Or to express the result in words, the lens of a small cod contains 
five millions of fibres, and sixty-two thousand five hundred mil- 
lion of teeth, exhibiting a specimen of mechanism which may 
well excite our admiration. 

In the cod and some other animals, the fibres terminate in two 
opposite poles like the meridians of a globe; but in the salmon 
and hare they terminate in two septa or lines oppositely situated 
at each pole, while in quadrupeds they terminate in three septa 
inclined 120° to each other, the septa at one pole being inclined 
60° to those at the other. 

Behind the vitreous humour, but not next to it, and lining 
the inner surface of the sclerotic, is the choroid coat, a delicate 
membrane, covered on its posterior surface with a black pigment, 
and immediately within this pigment, and close to it, is the 
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retina, which is the innermost coat of all, next to the vitreous 
humour. It is a delicate reticulated membrane, consisting of 
several layers of different structures, the exact nature and use 
of which have not been determined, although the membrane 
which they form is that which receives the images of external 
objects, like the grey glass in the camera obscura. If we draw 
a line through the centre of the pupil and the centre of the 
crystalline lens, it is called the axis of vision, or the optical axis of 
the eye, and the point where it touches the retina is called the ex- 
tremity of the axis. About one-tenth of an inch from the extre- 
mity of this axis, in a horizontal direction, the retina is slightly 
raised, and this is the place where the optic nerve from the brain 
enters the sclerotic coat, and expands itself into the retina. At the 
extremity of the axis there is a small spot with a yellow margin, 
which, though called the foramen centrale, may not be a real open- 
ing, but merely a spot more transparent than tlie rest of the retina, 
owing to its being free from the soft pulpy matter of which the 
retina is principally composed. This spot, which exists only in 
man, monkeys, and some lizards, is from the thirtieth to the fiftieth 
part of an inch in diameter, and subtends an angle of about 43 
degrees at the centre of the eyeball, or the centre of curvature 
of the retina. 

Before we proceed to show how vision is performed by an eye 
thus constructed, we must state three facts ascertained by experi- 
ment. 1st, Rays of light proceed in straight lines and in all 
directions, from every point of visible objects, and illuminate 
with their own colour any colourless body or surface on which 
they fall; 2d, If we suppose a soldier to be dressed in a red cap, 
a yellow waistcoat, and blue trousers, rays of all these three 
colours will fall upon a sheet of white paper held in front of him ; 
but the paper will appear neither red, yellow, nor blue, because 
every part of the paper is illuminated with all the colours; 3d, 
But if we place the soldier in the street, and opposite the win- 
dow-shutter of a dark room in which there is a small hole, and 
hold a sheet of paper a foot or two behind the hole, we shall see 
on the paper a picture of the soldier inverted. The red rays from 
his cap will pass through the hole, and fall upon the lower part of 
the paper, the blue rays from his trousers will fall upon the upper 
part of the paper, and the yeflow rays from his waistcoat will 
fall upon the middle part of the paper, thus painting a rude 
picture of the soldier. If the hole be so small as that made 
with a pin, the picture will be very distinct, though dark; but 
if the soldier were illuminated with the light of a bright sun, 
a photographic picture of him might be taken in this manner. 

From these observations it will be seen, that if we take an 
opaque hollow hemisphere the size of the eye, and after making a 
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pin-hole in front of it, replace the back of it with a piece of grey 
glass or oiled paper, inverted images of all objects in front of it, 
when strongly illuminated, will be distinctly painted upon the glass 
or paper. If we now take the eye of an ox, of the same diameter 
as the radius of the opaque hemisphere, and pare away with a sharp 
knife the white sclerotic coat till it becomes semi-transparent, we 
shall see painted upon it inverted images of all objects in front of 
it, and having nearly the same size, though more luminous and dis- 
tinct, as those formed by the pin-hole in the artificial hemisphere. 

Let us now see how an inverted image, in the human eye, 
is necessary to show objects erect, or in their natural position. 
When rays proceeding from an object enter the pupil of the eye, 
they necessarily fall in different directions upon the retina; but 
it is a law of vision, determined experimentally, that whatever 
be the direction in which the ray strikes the retina at any point, 
it gives us the sensation of vision in a direction perpendicular to 
the retina at that point. This law is called the Law of visible 
Direction, and enables us to explain all the phenomena of in- 
verted vision, and of vision with one and two eyes, in the most 
perfect manner. 

In the case of the artificial eyeball, where the rays always fall 
perpendicularly upon the ground which receives them, the point 
of the object from which they issue will be seen in its true place, 
along the very line of the ray; but, in the human eye, on 
account of the refraction of the lens, a ray proceeding from 
any point of an object is not referred back from the retina to 
the very point from which it came; but the difference is so small 
that we see every point of an object very nearly in its true 
place. Hence it follows, that the cap of the soldier must be 
painted on the lower part of the retina, and will be seen upwards 
in the direction nearly in which the ray from it struck the retina, 
while the trousersof the soldier will be painted on the upper partof 
the retina, and will be seen downwards in the direction nearly of 
the ray which came from them. The difficulty which has been 
generally experienced in understanding how we see objects erect 
when the pictures of them on the retina are inverted, has arisen 
from the erroneous notion that the mind contemplates the in- 
verted picture. But we know nothing about the mind or its posi- 
tion in judging of sensations, and we must be content with the 
indication of the law established by experiment, that any part of 
an object is seen in a direction perpendicular to the portion of 
the retina upon which it falls, that is, the lower part of the image 
is seen above the middle part of the object, and as this is true of 
every point of the image, the object will appear erect from its 
inverted image. 

The best way of studying the phenomena of vision, is to con- 
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sider objects as made up of points like a stippled engraving. 
Every point will have its image on the retina. The points in 
the upper part of the object will have their image on the lower 
part of the retina, and vice versa, and those points will, 
by the law of visible direction, be seen forming the upper 
part of the object. The direction, therefore, of a line drawn from 
any point of an object through the centre of the pupil, would be 
accurately the direction of the sensation, if the centre of the 
pupil were the centre of curvature of the retina, or, what is the 
same thing, all the points of the object would be seen in their 
true place. From this approximate coincidence of the direction 
of the issuing ray, and the line in which the sensation is returned, 
objects seem to be fixed * when the eye ranges over any object. 

Although, on looking at any object, we obtain distinct vision 
of it, yet we do not see every part of it at the same instant 
equally distinct. When we wish to see any point of it, for the 
purpose of examining that point, every other part of it is indis- 
tinct. The reason of this is, that we direct the axis of the eye to 
the point seen distinctly ; and the image of that point is formed 
upon the foramen centrale, or central point of the retina already 
mentioned, while the images of all other points are formed upon 
points of the retina more or less distant from the foramen. This 
indistinctness does not arise from any want of focal adjust- 
ment, but it is a property of the retina, arising, perhaps, from 
the membrane being less pulpy, or having a finer surface at the 
foramen, or elsewhere ; or if the foramen is really an aperture, 
and the choroid coat behind it the seat of vision, the rays which 
fall upon the choroid at other parts must pass through the retina, 
and thus be made less distinct. 

But though the retina gives less distinct vision on the parts of 
it away from the foramen, it is much more sensitive to light in 
those parts; and hence it is remarkable that, when we wish to 
see an object hardly visible when we look at it directly, such, 
for example, as one of the satellites of Saturn, or a very faint 
star, we see it most distinctly when we look away from it, that 
is, when we look at a point distant from it several degrees. This 
singular affection of the retina will be better understood from 
the following experiment :—At the distance of ten or twelve 
feet, look steadily at one of two candles placed at the distance of 
about a foot from each other. In a short time, the candle not 
looked at, but seen indirectly, will increase in size, and will be 
surrounded with a bright ring of yellow light, the light of the 
candle itself having a pale blue colour. If, in the same manner, 


* There is a slight motion arising from the refraction of the different humours. 
When we look through spectacles the motion is very great, owing to the refrac- 
tion of the lenses. 
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two objects not very luminous, such as two pieces of paper, are 
placed upon a darkish ground, the one not looked at directly 
will vanish and reappear—a fertile source of illusion when faintly 
illuminated bodies are seen in a dark night. When the light of 
an object is extremely faint, it will disappear and reappear in irre- 
gular succession, even when the eye is turned fully upon it, or 
when it is seen directly by the most sensitive part of the retina. 
The eye is thrown into a state of painful agitation, and we 
attempt in vain to obtain sustained vision of the object. 

We have already referred to the foramen centrale as the spot 
where vision is most distinct ; but this is not its only optical pro- 
perty. The writer of this article found that it could be rendered 
visible, and its diameter measured in the following manner :—If 
when the eye has been for some time closed, and, as it were, 
refreshed by protection from light, we direct it to a faint white 
surface, such as that of a sheet of paper illuminated by a wax 
candle at the distance of ten or twelve feet, there will be seen 
on the paper a dark brown or reddish circular spot, shading off 
into the light of the paper. It quickly disappears, and may be 
renewed by again closing the eye for a few minutes. This spot 
is, therefore, in the normal condition of the eye, /ess sensitive to 
light than the other parts ; that is, it takes longer time to receive 
the impression of light from the white paper. If the sensibility 
of the retina has been previously reduced by a long exposure to 
light, or by an exposure to much light, the circular spot is white, 
shading off into the light of the paper. In this abnormal state 
of the retina, the foramen is more quickly affected by light than 
the rest of the retina. Hence it follows that, when the general 
retina is in the best state to receive luminous impressions, it re- 
ceives them more quickly than the foramen part of it, if it is not 
an opening; and that, when the general retina is fatigued, or 
less capable of receiving luminous impressions, it receives them 
more slowly than the foramen portion. The angular diameter of 
the circular spot is about 43°, which corresponds with a foramen 
about the thirty-jifth part of an inch in diameter, as it has been 
found to be by anatomists. ‘These experiments are best made 
in the morning when the eye has been long protected from the 
action of light, and in the evening when it has been most fatigued. 

Another part of the retina, much larger than the foramen, is 
wholly insensible to light of ordinary intensity, and consequently 
all objects disappear when their images fall upon that part of it. 
This, however, is true only when we look with one eye, for in 
binocular vision the image in the other eye does not fall upon 
this insensible spot. The portion of the retina thus insensible to 
ordinary light, is at the entrance of the optic nerve. It is about 
the eighth of an inch in diameter, and is about 13° from the 
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foramen on the side next the nose. In order to observe this 
curious phenomenon, place two wafers at the distance of three or 
four inches from each other, and, shutting the left eye, look at 
the left-hand wafer with the right eye, and when its distance 
from the wafer is about twelve inches, the right-hand wafer will 
totally disappear, the spot which it occupied being of the same 
colour as the ground upon which the wafers are laid. If, when 
the wafer is invisible, we open the left eye, it will reappear; or, 
if we alter the distance of the eye, one side of the wafer will 
come into view—the innermost side when we increase the dis- 
tance, and the outermost side when we diminish it. The same 
results will be obtained if we shut the right eye, and look at the 
right-hand wafer with the left eye. In this case the left-hand 
wafer will disappear. But though the base of the optic nerve, 
or the portion of the retina which it forms, is insensible to the 
light which falls directly upon it, it is susceptible of receiving 
luminous impressions from the parts which surround it. If 
the wafers are laid upon a ground of any colour, the spot on 
which the wafer has disappeared will have the same colour as 
the ground on which it lies. But though light of ordinary in- 
tensity fails to make an impression on this part of the retina, 
yet when candles are substituted for the wafers the candle does 
not wholly disappear, but leaves a sort of faint nebulous light, 
which has no resemblance to the object from which it proceeds. 
When we consider that the sensation of light is produced by 
a material impression on the retina, it might have been expected 
that luminous effects would be produced by pressure made upon 
the eyeball, and communicated to the retina. Sir Isaac Newton, 
accordingly, observed, that when we press the eyeball outwards, 
by applying the point of the finger on the side next the nose, 
there will be produced “a circle of colours like those in the 
feather of a peacock’s tail.” He observes also, “ that if the eye 
and the finger remain quiet, these colours vanish in a second of 
time; but if the finger be moved with a quivering motion, 
they appear again.” In observing the effects of pressure, we 
have found that a gentle pressure on the retina produces a 
circular spot of light. By increasing the pressure this spot be- 
comes dark, and is surrounded with a white ring of light, shading 
off into darkness, When, in total darkness, the retina is subjected 
to pressure, it gives out light ; when it is exposed to light, com- 
pression increases its sensibility to light ; when it is dilated, under 
exposure to light, it becomes insensible to luminous impressions. 
This property of becoming luminous by compression shews 
itself on many occasions, A sudden blow on the head or on 
the eye produces a bright flash of light. In sneezing, and in 
blowing air violently through the nostrils, two patches of light 
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appear above the axis of each eye, and in front of it, while other 
two luminous spots united into one, appear about the point 
of the nose when the eyes are directed to it. In turning the 
eyeballs quickly by the action of their own muscles, the retina 
is pulled or pressed at the place of their attachment to the 
sclerotic coat, and a semicircle of light is distinctly seen opposite 
each eye, and towards the nose. ‘These semicircles, in certain 
states of the retina, are enlarged, and are sometimes expanded 
into complete circles of light. In certain states of the stomach, 
accompanied by headache, a faint blue light floats before the eyes 
in total darkness, passing across the field of view, and sometimes 
becoming green, yellow, and red. 

In rubbing the eyes, specks or points of light frequently 
appear, arising either from the pressure being felt on some 
parts more than others, or from those parts being more subject, 
from their nature, to the emission of light. That this last 
cause is the more probable one, may be inferred from a very 
curious phenomenon observed by the writer of this article. If 
when the eye has been for some time exposed to the light of a 
gas, or any other flame, we suddenly extinguish it, there will be 
seen for an instant a great number, from fifteen to twenty, bright 
points of light like stars, arranged in a circle, the diameter of 
which subtends an angle of from 70° to 90°. In this case there 
is no pressure; and, therefore, the parts of the retina which 
emit these lights must have the property of retaining luminous 
impressions longer than the other parts of the retina. It is pro- 
bable that the points of the retina, possessing this property, are 
those at its margin, where it is in contact with the points where 
the cells of the vitreous humour have their origin behind the 
crystalline lens, 

The subject of binocular vision has recently acquired much 
interest from its connexion with the stereoscope. ‘That one eye 
is sufficient for the general purposes of life, is evident from the 
fact that many persons have spent a large portion of their life 
before they discovered that they were blind in one eye, and also 
that those who have lost the sight of one eye by accident or dis- 
ease, can perform with the other almost all the operations which 
had been performed by both. Two eyes, however, were required 
to give symmetry to the human form, and no part of the animal 
mechanism is more interesting than the contrivance by which 
the two work harmoniously together, and give new powers of 
observation and inquiry. In vision with one eye the extent of 
the field of view is about 150°, while, with two eyes, it is about 
200°, but this depends upon the position of the eyeball within 
its socket of bone, and upon the form and size of the cheek bones 
and brow. An eye much sunk in the head, has a much narrower 
field than 150°, while projecting eyes have a greater field than 
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200°. The left eye sees a larger field on the left than the right 
eye, and the right eye a larger field on the right than the left 
eye, so that each forms a dissimilar picture of the external world, 
just as they do in viewing solid objects or scenes in nature. 

It was long supposed that with two eyes we saw more brightly 
than with one, or that the luminosity of objects was doubled. 
This, however, is a great mistake. Dr. Jurin has proved by 
experiments which we have carefully repeated and found correct, 
that the brightness of objects seen with two eyes, is only one- 
thirteenth part greater than when they are seen with one. We 
are disposed to modify this result, and to maintain that in the 
normal condition of the eyes, the brightness of objects in mono- 
cular and binocular vision is exactly the same. In examining the 
state of the pupil, and measuring its diameter in these two states 
of vision, we find it increased in such a degree as to admit as much 
light when one eye is shut as when both of them are open, so 
that in as far as the mere brightness of objects is concerned, the 
loss of one eye is no disadvantage. 

While two eyes are necessary for the purpose of symmetry in 
the human face, they were required for other important purposes. 
They enable us to see solid objects in a higher relief, and all 
distances in nature more perfectly than with one eye. With one 
eye we see the direction in which any object or point of an ob- 
ject is situated, much more distinctly than with two eyes. We 
see the exact point where a near object strikes a more distant 
one, a thing which we cannot do with both eyes directed to it. 
When we see the near object distinctly, the more distant one is 
doubled ; so that in shooting with a rifle or musket, we cannot 
use both eyes. Some persons have the faculty of shooting with 
both eyes open, but when they do this they do not observe, or 
rather they pay no attention to, the second image of the muzzle 
of their fowling-piece. In monocular vision, when two objects 
are brought into the same line, they are not seen with the same 
distinctness; but this is easily remedied by looking at them 
through a small aperture, which will shew them equally distinct. 
But though we cannot estimate distances with any accuracy by 
one eye, there are various means, called the criteria of distance, by 
which we learn to form a pretty correct estimate of distances, but 
particularly great distances, By these criteria, which are five in 
number, we are enabled in monocular vision to appreciate ap- 
proximately the distance of objects. 

1. The interposition of numerous objects between the eye and 
the object whose distance we are appreciating. A distance at sea 
appears much shorter than the same distance on land, marked 
with trees, and other objects ; and for the same reason, the sun and 
moon appear more distant when rising or setting on the horizon 
of a flat country, than when in the zenith, or at great altitudes. 
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2. The variation in the apparent magnitude of known objects, 
such as man, animals, trees, doors and windows of houses. If 
one of two men, placed at different distances from us, appears 
only half the size of the other, we cannot be far wrong in be- 
lieving that the smallest in appearance is at twice the distance of 
the other. It is possible that the one may be a dwarf, and the 
other of gigantic stature, in which case our judgment would be 
erroneous, but even in this case other criteria might enable us 
to correct it. 

3. The degree of vivacity in the colours and tints of objects. 

4, The degree of distinctness in the outline and minute parts 
of objects. 

5. To these criteria we may add the sensation of muscular 
action, or rather effort, by which we close the pupil in accommo- 
dating the eye to near distances, and produce the accommodation. 

With all these means of estimating distances, it is only by 
binocular vision, that we have the power of seeing distance within 
a limited range. 

In binocular vision short distances are seen directly by the 
convergency of the optic axes to the point observed. If the 
object is very near, it is very difficult to converge them without 
a great strain upon the eye. We feel this strain to be painful, 
and when we remove the object to greater distances in succes- 
sion, the painful feeling is diminished. This uneasiness arises 
both from the great muscular action necessary to bring the axes 
of the eyeballs to converge upon an object near us, and from the 
contraction of the pupil and the simultaneous action of the eye- 
brows, When the object is withdrawn the optic axes open, the 
pupils expand, and the eyebrows rise. Distance is therefore 
really seen with two eyes, and it may be proved, in opposition 
to the conclusions of Dr. Berkeley and many other metaphysi- 
cians, that distance, whether represented by a mathematical or 
a physical line, is visible in monocular as well as binocular vision. 

But though relief, and distance as its representative, is best 
seen by two eyes, yet vision with one eye is in the following 
respects superior to vision with two. 

1, When we look at oil paintings, paintings on porcelain or 
any other in which the surface is covered with a varnish, or 
have a gloss of any kind, the varnish or gloss reflects to each eye 
the light which falls upon it, from objects in various parts of 
the room, and consequently renders the picture indistinct. But 
when we close one eye, we shut out the quantity of light which 
entered that eye as reflected from a different part of the room, 
and we consequently render the picture more distinct.* 





* The pictures in a room or gallery with side lights should always be viewed 
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2. A painting, picture, or photograph, seen with one eye, is 
seen more perfectly from another cause. In these representa- 
tions upon a plane surface every part of the surface is nearly 
equidistant from us, and when we view them with two eyes by 
the convergence of the optical axes upon them, it suffers no 
change, the muscles of the eyeball are not strained, nor the 
pupil alternately contracted and expanded in seeing objects at 
different distances, as is the case when we look at a living man, 
a statue, or a landscape, the eyes being now converged in rapid 
succession upon the nose, eyes, and ears, or upon the objects in 
the foreground, the middle, and the remote distances in the 
landscape. Hence, when we shut one eye, we have not the 
power of discovering that the picture is on a plane surface, and 
all its parts equidistant from us, and consequently the art with 
which the artist gives relief to the painting by light and shadow, 
or by the different magnitude of objects of known size, or by 
indistinctness of outline, and the other criteria of distance, exer- 
cises its whole effect in deceiving us into the belief that the pic- 
ture, portrait, or statue, is in relief. 

This influence over our judgment is finely shewn when we 
view with one eye photographic pictures either of persons, 
landscapes, sculpture, or machinery. After a little practice the 
illusion is perfect, and is aided by the correct geometrical per- 
spective and chiaro obscuro of the daguerreotype and thie tal- 
botype. To this species of relief we may give the name of 
monocular, which is always inferior to the binocular relief in 
which we see the original, or which is produced in the stereo- 
scope. The relation of these three kinds of relief, when we look 
at a plane picture, namely, ocular with two eyes, monocular with 
one, and binocular when we see the original solid or landscape, 
or its two pictures combined in the stereoscope, may be thus 
observed. Look at any one of the binocular pictures with both 
eyes, and they have very little relief. Look at them with one 
eye either in the stereoscope or out of it, and the relief is in- 
creased. Look at them when combined in the stereoscope, and 
the relief is perfect, and an accurate representation of the original 
solid or landscape, provided the binocular pictures have been 
taken at the proper angle.* 





with the eye on which no light falls, as light diminishes the sensibility of the eye 
to the red rays, and therefore gives a false colouring to the picture, making all 
white colours of a bluish green tint. 

* A large number of the binocular pictures now executed are not taken as if 
they were seen by two human eyes, but by eyes five, ten, fifteen, twenty inches, 
and even many feet apart! Such pictures are false representations of nature, 
and indicate the greatest ignorance, and if they are not ignorant, the greatest dis- 
honesty on the part of those who execute them. ‘The object of the artist is to 
produce a startling effect, and obtain a better sale for his pictures. The true 
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3. Monocular vision is superior to binocular vision, because it 
very frequently happens that the one eye is less perfect than the 
other, and occasionally that the one is of a different focal length 
from the other, that is, the two eyes see objects most distinctly at 
different distances. In the first of these cases, the imperfect 
image in one eye is so blended or united with the perfect image 
in the other, as to give imperfect vision, and the only remedy 
for this is to shut or discontinue the use of the imperfect eye. 
If the image in the bad eye is very imperfect, and its degree of 
luminosity very small, the patient ceases to notice it, and sees 
tolerably well with both open. In the second case, when the 
eyes have different focal lengths, and are equally good, a large 
image is united with a small one, and the effect of this is some- 
times to give double pictures of objects, owing probably to an 
effort to put aside one of the pictures. The only remedy for 
this defect, as we shall afterwards see, is to equalize the focal 
lengths of the two eyes by proper glasses, 

When both eyes are in every respect equal and perfect, any 
imperfection in the muscular apparatus by which the eyeballs 
direct the optical axes to the same point is most injurious, and 
cases have occurred in which distinct vision was absolutely de- 
stroyed by an inability of the eyes to direct their axes to, and fix 
them upon, one point. ‘This will be better understood after we 
have explained how we see only one object with two eyes. This 
question has been a fertile source of controversy among metaphy- 
sicians and optical writers, some of whom have sought for an 
explanation of single vision in a peculiar formation of the retina 
from two optic nerves. The two optic nerves, after proceeding 
from the brain, cross each other at their commissure, a place 
called the Sella Turcica, where each fibre of which the nerve is 
supposed to consist, decussates or divides into two half fibres, 
one of which goes to the right-hand side of the retina of each 
eye. The terminations of these fibres in the retina are called 
corresponding points, and Sir Isaac Newton supposes that when 
the image of a point is formed on any two corresponding points 
of the retina, the impression is conveyed along the optic nerves 
to their commissure where they unite into one fibre, and “ concur 
after they have passed their juncture, and make one image more 
vivid than one eye alone could do.”* Newton adds that this 
theory explains “ why though one thing may appear in two places, 








method of taking binocular pictures for the stereoscope is described and demon- 
strated in Sir David Brewster’s treatise, entitled, The Stercoscope: its [istory, 
Theory, and Construction, with its application to the Fine and Useful Arts, and to 
Education, chap. viii. London, 1856. 

* Brewster’s Memoirs of Sir [saac Newton, vol. i. p. 229. 
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(that is, double) by distorting the eyes, (or pressing one eye 
aside,) yet two things cannot appear in one place. If the picture 
of one thing fall upon one of the corresponding points, and the 
picture of another upon the other corresponding point, they may 
both proceed to the commissure, but no farther. They cannot 
both be carried by the same fibre into the brain; that which is 
strongest or most helped by phantasy will there prevail and blot 
out the other.” This theory was to a considerable degree anti- 
cipated by M. Rohault,* with this difference, that he does not 
suppose the nerves either to cross at the commissure or split into 
two. He merely supposes that the two optic nerves have their 
corresponding or sympathetic fibres, which unite in one point in 
the brain, and join their impressions into one, thus giving a sin- 
gle image from two formed on the retina. In this way he not 
only explains single vision with two eyes, but also the doubling 
of any object by distortion, and the impossibility of two things 
appearing in one place. In 1824 Dr, Wollaston reproduced 
the theory of Newton, and maintained that by this theory “‘ we 
clearly gain a step in the solution, if not a full explanation of the 
long agitated question of single vision with two eyes.” We 
cannot admit the accuracy of this opinion. The theory here 
referred to is not merely unnecessary, but it is positively contra- 
dicted by numerous facts, as the phenomenon of single vision 
can be perfectly explained without any theory whatever. 

Our metaphysicians and physiologists have been as unfortu- 
nate in their explanations as our optical writers. When Dr. 
Reid maintains that objects appear single when their images are 
formed on corresponding points of the retina, and double in all 
other circumstances, he gives no explanation whatever of single 
vision, He merely attaches the name of corresponding points 
to those upon which the image falls when it appears single : 
And when Dr. Brown tells us that it is from association alone 
that we see objects single by means of double pictures, he merely 
asserts his ignorance of the cause, and his assertion is contra- 
dicted by numerous facts, and especially by the fact that the 
pictures in each eye are not similar. Dr. Alison is equally un- 
fortunate in his views. After controverting the opinions of Reid 
and Brown, he maintains that images formed on corresponding 
points of the retina, naturally affect our minds in the same man- 
ner as a single image on the retina of one eye. This explanation 
is simply a truism ; for if Nature had been so perverse as to pro- 
duce three pictures in place of one from two eyes, the result would 
have been equally natural, though inexplicable. 





* Traité de Physique, 167). + Phil. Trans, 1824, 
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The fallacy of all these attempts to explain single vision is oc- 
casioned by the false assumption that we actually see an object 
single with two eyes, whereas we only see one point of an object 
single with two eyes, every other point of the object being seen 
double. We have already stated that, when the image of a point 
falls upon the retina, it is seen in the direction of a line perpen- 
dicular to the retina at the point of its incidence. This is the 
law of visible direction, When an image of the same point 
falls upon the retina of the other eye, it is seen also in the direc- 
tion of a line perpendicular to the retina at the point of incidence. 
Two images of the point are therefore seen at the same instant, 
at the extremity of the optical axis of each eye, or at the point 
of most distinct vision in the centre of the foramen ; but the eyes 
instantly direct their axes, or converge them, to the same point 
till the two images of the point are coincident, and the distance 
of the point of convergence from the eyes is the visible distance 
of the point. Hence we have the law of single vision for points, 
and the law of visible distance. 

The law of vision for visible objects is entirely different from 
that for points. A visible object cannot, in all its parts, be seen 
single at the same instant of time. If the object is a line half an 
inch long, we cannot see it single with both eyes. The two 
images cannot be made to coincide. When the right-hand ex- 
tremities or points are coincident or seen single, the left-hand 
extremities are not, but are seen double ; and when the axes con- 
verge upon the left-hand extremities or points, the right-hand 
extremities of the line are seen double. The line appears single 
from the rapidity with which the eyes carry the point of their 
convergence over the whole of the line. When the visible ob- 
ject is a plane surface, only one point of it is seen single and dis- 
tinct, the point of convergence of the axes running over every 
part of it, and giving us the idea of space in two dimensions. 
When the visible object is a solid, or a body in relief, such as a 
cube, only one point of it is seen single and distinct, the two 
eyes converging their axes to the near and to the remote parts 
of it in succession, and thus giving an idea of the different dis- 
tances of its parts by the varying angle of the optic axes. The 
law of vision for points, lines, and solids, furnishes us with the true 
theory of the stereoscope. It not only explains all the pheno- 
mena of vision, but enables us to calculate them with as much 
accuracy as the positions of the heavenly bodies, 

As all visual phenomena with two eyes depend on the power 
of converging the optic axes upon every point of an object in suc- 
cession, it is obvious that any defect in the muscular apparatus of 
the eyeball which prevents us from doing this, must be fatal to 
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distinct vision, The two images will flutter, as it were, upon each 
other, and distinct vision will only be obtained by shutting one 
of our eyes. A very remarkable case of this kind came under 
our observation about half a century ago. The two eyes could 
not fix their axes on the same point,—so that the patient, who was 
a boy at school, was unable to read, and obliged to abandon his 
studies. The oculists of that day supposed that it was an affec- 
tion of the retina, or the commencement of amaurosis, and em- 
ployed without any advantage the ordinary means of cure. When 
the boy was made to look through a telescope, which he did with 
one eye, he saw objects distinctly, so that it was obvious that 
there was no real! disease in the eye, and that his inability to read 
or see distinctly, which he described by the term dazzling, arose 
solely from his being unable to fix the axes of his eyes on one 
point. He was sent to sea-bathing for a month or two, and re- 
turned to school perfectly cured. 

Mr. Alfred Smee refers very generally to cases somewhat 
analogous to the preceding, where “ the globes of the eye wander 
during illness, and are not directed to the same points of sight,” 
an “ effect,” he says, “which is particularly distressing, as two 
or more representations appear to jump over each other. For 
this reason,” he continues, “bed-rooms are now frequently 
papered with a tertiary colour, without any distinct pattern, so 
that the overlapping may not produce any positive change. 
After railway accidents 1 have seen cases where this want otf 
concert of the axes of the eyes has been very distressing to the 
patient, but the malady has not proved of any permanent im- 
portance.” * 

If we rightly understand the preceding description, the author 
means that the axes are either converged to a point nearer or 
more remote than the papered wall, so that the images of the 
patterns did not coincide, but overlapped. This can hardly be 
called a want of concert. It is merely an inability in the muscles 
to obtain single vision of objects at a certain distance, and it is 
singular that none of the persons Mr. Smee refers to, happened 
to separate the patterns on the paper-hangings so far as to unite 
the separated pattern with the one to which it approached, and 
thus make the wall appear to approach or recede from the patient 
according as his optical axes were converged to a point nearer or 
more remote than the wall. It is from this inability of the eye 
to fix its optical axes that drunkards see double, and that persons 
recovering from fever see the papered walls of their bed-rooms 
standing out, or approaching to them, or receding from them, 





* The Eye in Health and Disease, p. 79, Art. 101. 
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and, when the axes are fixed at any distance, moving with every 
motion of the head.* 

Having thus described the general structure of the eye, and 
the more important phenomena of monocular and binocular vision, 
we shall now proceed to describe the optical changes which take 
place in the sound eye, the phenomena which these changes pro- 
duce, and the means by which their effects may be corrected or 
removed. In this inquiry we shall begin with the cornea. 

The cornea, as we have already said, resembles a small watch- 
glass. It has a refractive power greater than water, or than the 
aqueous humour with which it is internally in contact. The 
form of the cornea has generally been considered spherical ; but 
M. Chossat discovered, not many years ago, by projecting a 
magnified profile of it on the wall, that it was elliptical, a fact 
which had been observed by Sir Isaac Newton in the eye of the 
sheep, but which he had never published.f It is quite possible 
that the spherical form may not be the normal one, since cases of 
conical cornea have been observed, and also cases in which the 
form of it is cylindrical. 

In the first of these optical diseases, namely, conical cornea, 
the cornea is extremely prominent, and has, when seen laterally, 
the form of a cone. When the patient looks at a luminous body, 
such as a candle placed at a distance, he sees several images of it 
more or less distinct. In examining, many years ago, the eye of 
one of Mr. Wardrop’s patients, we found that the cornea, when 
varefully viewed in profile, had, in all its sections, a regular cur- 
vature, becoming more convex at the apex like a hyperbola, a 
form which could produce no derangement in the refraction of the 
rays of light. Conceiving, therefore, that the surface of it was 
not uniform, we found this to be the case by observing the image 
of a small taper reflected from different parts of it. The image 
suffered such changes in its size and shape, as to indicate the 
presence of a number of round eminences and depressions, which 
sufficiently accounted for the broken and multiplied images of 
luminous objects. About this time the late Dr. Lyell pub- 
lished a thesis, in which he ascribed this disease to an extreme 
thinness of the cornea; in consequence of which, it was pushed 
outwards into a conical shape by the pressure of a superabundant 
quantity of aqueous humour, and he therefore proposed to cure 


* Mr. Smee has certainly not seen a paper On the knowledge of distance given by 
binocular vision, published in the din. Transactions for 1844, vol. xv. p. 663, and 
reprinted in the Phil, Magazine for 1847, vol. xxx. p. 305, in which the effects of 
what Mr. Smee calls want of concert are described, and many singular phenomena 
explained. See this Journal, vol. xvii. p. 195, where a brief notice of them is 
given, and the remarkable ease of Dr. Christison quoted, 

+ Memoirs of Sir Isaae Newton, vol. i. pp. 218, 420, 
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it by evacuating that humour. Upon examining, however, as 
we had been requested to do by the late Dr. Henry, one of Dr, 
Lyell’s patients, in the Manchester Infirmary, who had derived 
no benefit from having her eye tapped about forty times, we 
found that the cornea had not been protruded, but had the saine 
irregularities which were seen in Mr. Wardrop’s patient, and 
which we have since found in every other case that has come 
under our notice. In one of these cases, which was that of a 
woman from Morpeth, who came to the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh for advice, the writer of this article was requested to con- 
trive for her special glasses to enable her to make some use of her 
eyes, both of which were affected with this disease in its worst 
form. The cornea had a very irregular surface, like the scar of 
a wound, and also such a degree of convexity as to produce great 
short-sightedness. Concave lenses were, of course, employed to 
correct this last defect, and after finding out the smoothest por- 
tions of the conical surface, very small apertures were placed upon 
each lens of the spectacle opposite to these smooth parts, so as to 
allow the images of external objects to be formed on the retina 
by these parts alone, without mixing with, and being injured by, 
the imperfect images formed by the other parts. The patient 
was thus able to perform certain kinds of work which she could 
not do before. 

As the unnatural convexity of the cornea necessarily produces 
short sight in this disease, Sir W. Adams conceived the idea of 
removing this part of the complaint, by extracting the crystalline 
lens, and in one case carried it into effect. The vision of the 
patient was no doubt improved, in so far as short sight was con- 
cerned, but the effects of the corrugated surface still remained. 
The same result, however, would have been gained by the use 
of a concave lens, and it would be greatly surprising if any other 
oculist should adopt the principle of this extraordinary practice, 
and dig out the interior of our eyes to save the expense of a pair 
of spectacles. When we find one medical practitioner making 
forty demands upon the aqueous humour, and another extracting 
the crystalline lens to cure an incurable disease, we learn the 
value of the smallest sprinkling of optical knowledge in those to 
whom we confide the most precious of our blessings. 

In extreme cases of conical cornea, where the patient is vir- 
tually blind from the irregular refractions of the corrugated sur- 
face, or where vision is necessary to his happiness, or to his main- 
tenance, we venture to recommend a method of alleviating it, 
which has neither been tried nor suggested. Artificial eyes have 
been long used to hide an eye which has either been destroyed or 
disfigured by disease. The artificial eye, which is merely a con- 
cave disc of glass, imitating the iris and the pupil, is placed within 
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the eyelids, and partakes so completely of the nature of the eye- 
ball, that, with the exception of the variation of the pupil, the 
imitation of the natural eye is perfect. If we then apply a trans- 
parent artificial eye above the conical cornea, and place between 
it and the corrugated surface a drop of thick fluid, such as albu- 
men, or gelatine, or balsam, of nearly the same refractive power 
as the cornea, all the irregularities of refraction at the outer sur- 
face of the cornea will disappear, and good vision will be obtained. 
If there are irregularities in the inner surface of the cornea, they 
will produce comparatively little effect, being in contact with the 
aqueous humour, which approximates to the cornea in refractive 
power. 

Another optical disease of the eye, and a very rare one, may 
be called cylindrical cornea, in which the curvature is different 
in a horizontal and in a vertical direction; and, therefore, 
the pencils of light incident in a horizontal plane will have 
their focus at a greater or less distance than those which 
are incident in a vertical plane. Vision consequently must, in 
such cases, be very imperfect. This irregular structure is re- 
cognised only in the imperfect vision it produces, and it cannot 
be corrected either by convex or concave spectacles. It is pos- 
sible that it may exist in the crystalline lens alone, or both in 
the crystalline and cornea, but the determination of this point is 
of no practical importance, as the method of rendering the vision 
perfect is in this case independent of the locality of the imper- 
fection, The most obvious method of correcting it is to look 
through a narrow linear aperture placed horizontally, if our 
horizontal vision is most perfect, or through the same aperture 
placed vertically if our vision in a vertical plane is the best, and 
it might be useful to try the effect of placing it inclined 45° to 
the horizon. This plan, however, would be advantageous only in 
those cases where the vertical or horizontal vision did not require 
the aid of ordinary spectacles ; but if the patient is long or short 
sighted, the remedy for cylindrical vision is to use cylindrical 
glasses, or glasses in which the horizontal and vertical focus 
is such as to correct the error and give distinct vision. Mr, 
Airy, our distinguished Astronomer-Royal, to whom astronomy 
and optics owe so many obligations, was the first who studied 
this imperfection of vision in consequence of discovering it in 
his own eyes, and he succeeded in curing it by a cylindrical lens, 
which, as he is short-sighted, required to be concave on one side, 
and cylindrical on the other. We have now before us two lenses 
of this kind, one for cylindrical and short-sighted eyes, viz., 
coneavo-cylindrical, and another for long-sighted eyes, namely, 
convexo-cylindrical, which were constructed under Mr. Airy’s di- 
rections, and presented by him to the writer of this article. A bottle 
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or a test tube filled with fluid is a cylindrical lens, and two such 
bottles placed cross-wise are equivalent to a convex lens. In 
order, therefore, to examine preparations in a bottle, we should 
look at them through a cylindrical lens whose axis is at right 
angles to the axis of the bottle, or through another bottle of the 
proper size. 

The cornea is subject to another disease very injurious to 
vision, namely, a partial opacity, forming one or more white spots 
either on its surface or between the laminz of which it consists. 
These spots vary in intensity from a slight nebulosity to a de- 
gree of white opacity almost impervious to light. When they 
are the result of local irritation or the effect of inflammation, or 
disease of the adjacent parts, they often disappear with the causes 
which produce them. In young persons they frequently grow 
less and less with the growth of the cornea; but when the mem- 
brane is really disorganized it is not easy to effect a cure.* 
When these spots are small and semi-transparent, the injurious 
effect on vision might be removed by placing opposite to them, 
on plane or other glasses, opaque spots of the same size, or by 
placing a small aperture of the same form as the good part of 
the cornea opposite that part. 

The action of the cornea in refracting the rays incident upon 
it is often disturbed by the thickening of the secretion which 
lubricates it, and enables the eye-ball to move without friction in 
its socket. In certain states of the body this secretion is in such 
a viscid state that when the eye-lids move over the cornea, by 
that beautiful provision of nature by which it is kept smooth and 
clean, the lubricating fluid which is pushed into a ridge between 
the cye-lids, does not quickly recover a convex surface. This 
state of the cornea is incompatible with delicate microscopical 
observations, and especially with the vision of horizontal lines, 
and its existence and effect may be ascertained by viewing the 
expanded image of a luminous pointf held close to the eye. 
After shutting the eyelids and again opening them slowly, we 
shall ascertain by observing the luminous ridge, which crosses 
the expanded disc of light, whether the disc recovers its original 
uniform mottled appearance quickly or slowly. If the luminous 
line produced by the fluid, accumulated between the eye-lids, 
continues to be visible, and the general surface mottled and 
spotted, the lubricating secretion should be excited by exposing 
the eye to the vapour of hartshorn, raised by pouring a few drops 
on the surface of hot water. The secretion will now flow copi- 


* Dr. Smith of Cambridge says that he has been told that these opacities may 
be cured by blowing pounded glass every day into the eye !—T'reatise on Optics, 
Vol. ii. p. 5, Remarks. 

+ The image of the sun or of a candle reflected from a stall glass sphere. 
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ously,—the cornea will be swept clean by the less viscid fluid, 
and the vision of the observer greatly improved. This moveable 
fluid on the surface of the cornea generates another imperfection 
of vision. When undisturbed by the eyelids, it descends in ver- 
tical lines by the action of gravity, and the minute ridges thus 
formed obliterate and render indistinct all horizontal lines seen 
by the eye, while they have a tendency rather to improve the 
vision of rude vertical lines. If we take a striped pattern, there- 
fore, of any fabric, and bend part of it into a horizontal direction, 
while the rest remains vertical, the vertical part will always ap- 
pear the most distinct. Hence in viewing in the microscope 
lined objects, such as the delicate scales of moths, &c., the lines 
should be placed parallel to the direction of the descending fluid, 
when the position of the observer’s head is either vertical or 
oblique. If the axis of the lenses is vertical, and the eye looks 
downward, the lubricating fluid will collect irregularly at the 
apex of the cornea, and injure vision. If the axis of the lenses 
is horizontal, and the observer’s head in its natural position, the 
fluid will descend in vertical lines; but if the observer lies on 
his back and looks into the microscope upwards, (a position not 
very favourable for research,) the fluid will flow equally in all 
directions, from the apex to the margin of the cornea, and the 
part of the cornea opposite the pupil will be smooth and well fitted 
for distinct vision. We may here notice the beautiful contrivance 
not referred to by natural theologians, that the injurious effect 
of the vertical descent of the lubricating fluid is counteracted by 
the eyelids opening horizontally, and consequently effacing the 
tendency of the fluid to form vertical currents. Had the eyelids 
opened vertically, the vertical ridges would have been increased, 
and vision proportionally impaired. 

Another optical disease of the eye, which has been little studied, 
arises from a change in the condition of the crystalline lens, 
which, if not carefully watched, often terminates in cataract. 
This change occasionally takes place at all ages, but especially 
at that period when the eyes begin to require the aid of glasses, 
and when its focal length is affected by a general change in the 
density and refractive powers of the lens. The lamine and 
fibres of which it is composed are kept in optical contact by a 
secretion supplied either by special vessels, or obtained by ab- 
sorption from the aqueous humour. That the c capsule of the 
crystalline freely absorbs distilled water, and also water from the 
aqueous humour, is a fact established by experiment, and we are 
therefore entitled to suppose that it is preserved in its healthy 
state by the water which it thus absorbs. 

When this supply is properly regulated, the incident light 
suffers no reflexion in passing through its countless junctions ; 
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but if the aqueous humour should contain too much albumen, 
or too little water, then the supply will be too scanty, the touch- 
ing faces of the teeth and laminz will separate, and if this change 
is general, a sort of bluish-white light, like the palest opalescence, 
will be reflected from the lens. If this desiccation of the lens is 
local, as it most frequently is, it will shew itself by prismatic 
colours, and irregular luminous images surrounding the candle, 
and produced by the reflexion and decomposition of the light by 
the separated faces of the laminz, and the action of the fibres. 
If we now take a plate of brass, with a small hole in it, we may 
so place the hole as to exclude all the light except what passes 
through the diseased part. When this position is found, the eye 
can see nothing, because the sound part of the lens is shut up. 
If, on the contrary, we take a small-headed pin, and place the head 
of it so as to prevent any light from falling upon the diseased 
part of the lens, while the sound part receives rays from any ob- 
Ject, the vision will be perfect. Now, if this local affection ex- 
tends itself through the lens, it will become dry and even indu- 
rated, and when seen from without, it will appear white from the 
light reflected at the separated faces of the teeth. The lens is 
now totally disorganized, and the only method of restoring the 
eye to its functions, is to remove the lens by extraction. 

If, on the contrary, the lens is supplied too freely with water 
from the aqueous humour, it becomes a soft mass by the gradual 
absorption of the fluid, and swells and bursts its capsule. In 
this state it is equally unfit for vision, and requires to be removed 
as before. In order to study the change which an excess of 
water produces on the crystalline, we have placed the lenses of 
various animals in distilled water, and watched the progressive 
changes which they underwent. The water first passes through 
the capsule and surrounds the Jens on all sides. Its refractive 
power is gradually increased by the albumen which it dissolves, 
and it is absorbed unequally by different parts of the surface of 
the lens, The surface thus becomes irregular with hollows at 
one place and heights at another; and in the living eye the 
consequence of this must be to form a broken image of the 
candle when it is placed at a considerable distance from the eye, 
—an effect which is invariably produced at a certain age, when 
the eye has begun to experience a change in its humours. As 
the absorption advances, these irregular images increase, and if 
the supply of water is not checked, the lens swells and bursts. 

If these be the causes of hard and soft cataract, the first step 
towards the cure of the disease is to ascertain, by taking out a 
small portion of the aqueous humour, whether it contains too 
much or too little albumen, which the measurement of its refrac- 
tive power will readily determine. In either case, it might be 
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advisable, by a partial evacuation of the aqueous humour, to re- 
duce the quantity of the diseased secretion, in the hope that a 
healthier one might be supplied ; but if the disease should con- 
tinue, distilled water, or a solution of albumen, should be injected 
into the aqueous chamber, to restore the humour to its proper 
condition. 

These measures, however, should be resorted to only when a 
considerable degree of disorganisation has taken place. If the 
disease is attended to in its earlier stages, a cautious use of the 
eyes,—an attention to diet and general health, and local appli- 
cations, such as friction, galvanism, and other stimulants, will, 
we are persuaded, seldom fail in effecting a cure. 

We have had occasion to study a case in which the laminz of 
the lens began to separate, and produced a mass of prismatic 
colour round the moon, or any luminous object. During its 
progress, great attention was paid to the state of the stomach, 
and the eye preserved from strong lights; and the patient had 
the satisfaction of observing, at the end of nine months, the dis- 
appearance of the prismatic colours occasioned by the laminz 
coming again into optical contact. The eye thus threatened 
with the disorganisation of its lens, has continued sound for nearly 
thirty-five years, and since that time done much hard work. 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than notice the polar- 
izing structure of the lenses of man and other animals, In the 
human lens the optical figure produced in polarized light consists 
of four luminous sectors arising from the increasing density of the 
lens towards its centre. In the lenses of some animals there are 
two sets of luminous sectors, indicating two variations of density, 
and in other lenses three sets of sectors, indicating three variations 
of density. The optical effect of such a singular mechanical 
condition of the lens has not been investigated. 

Another optical disease of the eye is one which possesses a 
very high degree of interest. Dr. Smith of Cambridge describes 
it in the following words :—“ People,” says he, “in growing old, 
are often troubled with the appearance of dark irregular spots 
continually flying before their eyes, like fliés, especially in look- 
ing at bright objects, such as white paper, or the sky light.” 
From the resemblance of these spots to flies, they have been 
called musce volitantes, the name which is everywhere given to 
this disease. 

M. De la Hire, in his work entitled Differens Accidens de la 
Vue, describes these musce as of two kinds, some permanent and 
Jixed, which he ascribes to small drops of extravasated blood on 
the retina ; and others as volatile, or fying about and changing 
their place, even though the eye be fixed. These moving specks, 
which are the true musca@ volitantes, he describes as resembling 
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the knots of a deal board, some parts of them being very clear, 
and surrounded with dark threads, and accompanied with long 
fillets of irregular shapes, which are bright in the middle, and 
terminated on each side by parallel black threads, After shaking 
the head suddenly, and fixing the eye upon an object, the muscw 
appear to descend gradually. In order to account for these irre- 
gular fillets and spots, De la Hire supposes that the aqueous 
humour is “sometimes troubled with some little mothery ropy 
substance; some parts of which, by the figures of their little 
surfaces, or by refractive powers different from the humour itself, 
may cast their distinct images upon the retina. He supposes 
them in the aqueous humour rather than in the vitreous, because 
of its greater fluidity for a freedom of descent, and because they 
will then appear to descend, as being situated before the pupil, 
or at least before the place of intersection of the pencils.” * 
From these observations, it is obvious that De la Hire regarded 
the musce volitantes as a ropy substance in the aqueous humour, 
which being heavier than that fluid, moved about with the motion 
of the head, but finally descended. He was obviously un- 
acquainted with the mode in which they throw what he calls 
their distinct images on the retina, or with the cause of the 
parallel black threads with which they are bounded. 

Although a century and a half has elapsed since De la Hire’s 
time, no new light has been thrown on this subject. Dr. Porter- 
fieldt has copied, without any acknowledgment, the statements 
and views of De la Hire. He describes the musce@ as resembling 
the knots of a polished /iv board, and as accompanied with certain 
irregular veins which proceed from each spot, and which, as well 
as the spots themselves, change their order and disposition. He 
considers them as produced by small dense diaphanous particles 
and filaments that swim in the aqueous humour before the crys- 
talline, and he regards the distinct pictures of them on the retina 
of long-sighted persons as produced by the rays which pass through 
the dense particles having suffered a greater refraction than 
those which pass by them, so as to be converged to foci on the 
retina. This explanation of the distinctness of the pictures is 
wholly inconsistent with optical principles, and shews that the 
author had no knowledge of the manner in which bodies placed 
within the eye-ball are seen as if they had an external existence. 
Mr. Mackenzie of Glasgow, in his able work on the diseases of 
the eye, has treated this subject at considerable length. He 
describes the muscw as resembling minute twisted semi-transparent 
tubes, partially filled with globules, which sometimes appear in 





* Smith's Optics, vol. ii, Rem. p. 5. 
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motion. These globules he considers to be blood passing through 
the vessels of the retina, or of the vitreous humour; but he main- 
tains that all the motions of the muscw “ are merely apparent,” 
and that they “possess no real motion independent of the gene- 
ral motion of the eye-ball,” and hence he concludes that “ they 
must be referred either to the retina inself, including, of course, 
the three lamine of which it is composed, or to the choroid coat. 
The probability is,” he adds, “ that the semi-transparent muscz 
of a tubular form are owing to a dilatation of the branches of 
the arteria centralis retine.”* 

The general phenomena of musce volitantes present themselves 
in the eyes of every person which we have examined, whether 
young or old. They may be seen in daylight by looking at the 
sky through a very small pinhole in a piece of brass or card; 
and at night by looking at a candle through a lens of short focal 
length. The luminous field will then be seen covered with 
what have been called twisted semi-transparent tubes or fibres of 
different sizes, and various little globules, sometimes separate, 
sometimes attached to the tubes, and sometimes apparently 
within them. These various objects have their centres or axes 
luminous, and on each side of the centre or axis are two black 
lines, beyond which coloured lines or fringes, parallel to the 
black ones, are seen in the larger fibres or tubes. All these bodies 
have a motion even when the eye is fixed, some of them moving 
faster, some farther than others. Some of the fibres are twisted 
as if several knots had been tied upon them, and at the various 
flexures of the knot black spots are seen corresponding with the 
parallel black lines already mentioned. The action of light upon 
the eye seems to stir them up as if they had been previously at 
rest in some fixed position ; for the field of view is always most 
free from them when the eye is first applied to the hole or lens, 

All these phenomena are generally invisible in ordinary light, 
excepting, perhaps, the Aunots in the fibres, which, when they are 
pretty large, are still seen when all the rest have disappeared. 
These knots, therefore, are the only objects which really obstruct 
ordinary vision, and are alone entitled to the name of musce. It is 
only in diverging light, such as that which diverges from a small 
aperture from the focus of a small lens, or from the convex 
cylinder of fluid which is formed when the eyelids are nearly 
closed, that the globules and transparent fibres are seen; and 
hence it is certain, that the black lines and fringes are the phe- 
nomena of the inflexion or diffraction of light which are never 
seen but in divergent rays. 

But the existence of these fringes establishes a still more im- 
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portant fact. All musce accompanied with fringes must be situ- 
ated at a greater or less distance from the retina, and are there- 
fore entirely harmless. The black spots which have also been 
called musce, which have no fringes, and which never change 
their place, are insensible spots in the retina, and are justly sources 
of great alarm to the patient, as the frequent symptoms of 
amaurosis. 

That the musce are situated in the vitreous humour, and at 
different distances from the retina, is evident from the different 
diameters, and different degrees of distinctness of their shadows 
and fringes in divergent light. If any existed in the aqueous 
humour, they would be invisible from the faintness of the fringes 
which they form, and hence they would be less injurious to 
vision even if they were to collect themselves into knots. In order 
to demonstrate these views by specific experiments, we have only 
to use two beams of divergent light, obtained from two lights 
placed before the eye, and observe the double shadows which are 
thus formed of all the musce in the field of view. Those in the 
front part of the vitreous humour have their double images very 
distant, those in the middle of it have their double images much 
nearer; while those near the retina have their two images almost 
overlapping each other. But if we measure the distance of the 
two lights from each other, and also from the eye when the 
two images of any of the transparent filaments or particles are 
just in contact, we may determine the size of the filament and 
its exact position as well as distance from the retina. 

In making this experiment, we first determined that the angle 
of apparent magnitude of the shadow of a jilament was 8’, and 
consequently that it subtended this angle at the centre of the 
retina. We then found that the two images were in contact 
when the lights were five inches separate and forty-nine inches 
from the retina. Now, if we take the radius of the retina as 
0.524 inches, the diameter of the shadow of the filament will be 
0.00122, or 1-820th of an inch, and the distance of the fibre from 
the retina will be 0.0118, or 1-85th part of an inch, 

According to De la Hire and Porterfield, the musce change 
their place, but according to Mr. Mackenzie these apparent mo- 
tions are an illusion. We have found, however, from numerous 
trials, that the muscew change their place, and that, when the 
head is kept steady, in different positions they always appear to 
descend,—that is, they in reality ascend, and consequently float 
in the vitreous humour. They shift their place with every motion 
of the head, and it is owing to this cause that the long slender 
filaments in moving up and down are thrown into folds or knots 
like a coiled snake. 

As the transparent filaments and smell globules which can be 
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rendered visible in the youngest and healthiest eyes by using 
divergent light are absolutely invisible in ordinary light, they 
cannot properly be called museca, which are, correctly speaking, 
nothing more than the accidental accumulation of filaments and 
globules into knots or bunches or groups. 

We have already had occasion to mention that the vitreous 
humour is contained in separate bags or cells. The filaments 
or muscz must have their motions limited to the cell in which 
they happen to be placed. The one which we have examined 
never quits the field of view, and is confined to a triangular 
space which just comes up to the axis of vision. By placing 
the head in various positions and observing the place of the 
musca when it has risen to the upper part of its cell we might 
ascertain pretty accurately the form of the cell itself, and the 
distance of every part of it from the retina. 

It is not easy to form any rational conjecture respecting the 
cause and purpose of the numerous filaments by which the musce 
are produced. Were they fixed, or regularly distributed, we 
might regard them as transparent vessels which supply the vitre- 
ous humour; but, existing as they do in detached and floating 
portions, they resemble more the remains of some organized struc- 
ture whose functions are no longer required. 

Mr. Mackenzie informs us that “ few symptoms prove so 
alarming to persons of a nervous habit or constitution as musce 
volitantes, and that they immediately suppose that they are about 
to lose their sight by cataract or amaurosis.” The preceding de- 
tails prove that the muscee volitantes have no connexion with either 
of these diseases, and are altogether harmless. This valuable re- 
sult has been deduced from a recondite property of divergent light 
which has only been developed in our own day ;—and which seems 
to have no bearing whatever of a utilitarian character. And this 
is but one of numerous proofs which the progress of knowledge 
is daily accumulating that the most abstract and apparently 
transcendental truths in physical science will sooner or later add 
their tribute to supply human wants, and alleviate human sutfer- 
ings. Nor has science performed one of the least important of 
her functions, when she enables us, either in our own case or in 
that of others, to dispel those anxieties and fears which are the 
necessary offspring of ignorance and error. 

A very remarkable optical affection of the eye has received 
the name of hemiopsy or half vision. Dr. Wollaston and M. 
Arago were occasionally subject to it, and we know many per- 
sons who have had it in a slight degree. The defect consists in 
being able to read only one half of a word when the eye is directed 
to it. Dr. Wollaston, who experienced it twice after taking 
violent exercise, saw only one half of a man whom he met, and 
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could read only SON the latter half of JoHNSON upon a sign. 
At another time the loss of sight was on the left side of the word, 
and had he looked at the same name he would have seen only 
JOHN . Atcertain distances from the eye one of two per- 
sons should disappear, and by a slight change of place either in 
the observer or the person observed, the figure that had vanished 
would reappear, while the other would disappear in his turn. 
This possible case, which we published many years ago, has re- 
cently occurred to a patient of Mr. Smee’s, who, when he “ meets 
two people in the street, is only conscious of one being present, 
‘till he hears, to his astonishment, the other speak.” A friend of 
Mr. Smee’s “ has often told him that during derangement of his 
digestive organs, he is subject occasionally for an hour at a time 
to a derangement of vision somewhat similar to that just men- 
tioned. In reading, at such times, the half inch of print directly 
in the line of vision is invisible, so that he is compelled, as it were, 
to read a little behind his direct sight all along, and he tells me 
that the sensation is particularly distressing.” 

In this singular case it is obvious that the foramen centrale 
was insensible to light, while the surrounding retina possessed its 
usual sensibility. This phenomenon is exactly the counterpart 
of one which we described several years ago. In a case where 
the whole retina had been rendered insensible by a blow on the 
head, we found that vision was perfect over the space occupied 
by the foramen centrale. When a person was near the patient 
he could see only his nose or his eye, or a small portion of his 
face or figure, but he could recognise a friend at a distance when 
the whole of his face was included within the base of a cone 
whose angle was 4}°.* In the case of Dr. Wollaston we are 
not distinctly told to what letter of soHNsON he directed his 
attention, but we have no doubt that, in every case which has 
been described, it is either the retina, properly so called, or the 
foramen, considered as an opening, or as a part of the retina free 
of several of its lamin, that is insensible to light. In the case 
of Mr. Smee’s patient it was obviously the retina that was in- 
sensible. 

Cases of double, treble, and multiplied vision have been de- 
scribed. Double vision often arises from want of power in the 
muscles to direct the optic axes to objects at certain distances,— 
from long or short sight when the object is small, in which case 
it is corrected by proper glasses,—or from imperfections in the 
structure of the cornea or the crystalline, in which case one of 
the images will disappear when we place a small opening before 
the imperfect part, or merely hold up the point of the finger in 





* See Reports of British Association, 1848, pp. 48, 49. 
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front of the eye till we find that it eclipses the imperfect portion 
which is diseased. Treble, quadruple, and multiplied vision 
necessarily arises from irregularities in the cornea or in the 
crystalline, and by the means already referred to we may oblite- 
rate one or all of the imperfect images, and make use of the best. 

Having thus given a popular description of the human eye, 
and of the optical changes or diseases to which it is subject, we 
shall now proceed to explain how these changes may be coun- 
teracted by artificial means. We have already referred to 
various methods of producing distinct vision when the eye or 
some of its parts are in an abnormal condition, and we shall 
therefore confine ourselves at present to those conditions of the 
healthy eye induced by age, or by causes which do not injure 
the organ or any of its parts, but merely change their form, their 
density, or their refractive power. 

In a perfect eye we can obtain distinct vision of objects at all 
distances from the eye, between four inches and the distance of 
the stars. This distinctness is obtained by adjusting the eye as 
it is called to the distance of the object which we examine, just 
as in using a telescope, or an opera-glass, we must make it longer, 
or pull out the tube next the eye, when we look at near objects, 
or make it shorter by pushing in the same tube when we look 
at distant objects. But as the eye has no tubes, this adjustment 
must be obtained by other means which have not yet been dis- 
covered, Some writers suppose that the muscles of the eyeball 
elongate the eye to see near objects, others that the crystalline 
lens is moved forwards for the same purpose, others that the lens 
is muscular, and becomes more or less convex, and others that 
the contraction and dilatation of the pupil produces the adjust- 
ment. From many experiments on the subject we have been 
led to the following results :— 

1st, That the contraction of the pupil, when the eye is adjusted 
to near objects, does not produce distinct vision solely by the 
diminution of the aperture, but by another action which accom- 
panies it. 

2dly, That the eye adjusts itself to near objects by two actions, 
one voluntary depending on the will, and the other involuntary 
depending on the stimulus of light falling upen the retina. 

3dly, That when the voluntary power fails, the adjustment 
may be effected by the stimulus of light. 

Hence we have been led to infer that the mechanism by which 
we contract the pupil draws forward the lens, and removes it 
from the retina, producing, perhaps, at the same time, as M. L. 
Vallée thinks, a small advance in the cornea, and an increase in 
its curvature, 

The whole subject of the construction of the eye, of the vari- 
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ous modes by which the adjustment of it may be effected, and of 
the method by which it is made achromatic, or the colours pro- 
duced by refraction reduced, has been treated by M. L. Vallée 
with great ability, though we cannot concur in many of his results, 
Several reports upon his book have been made by committees of 
the Institute, who, though they have controverted his opinions, 
have done justice to the zeal and talent with which he has car- 
ried on his investigations. Our limits will not permit us to give 
any analysis of M. Vallée’s work, and we shall content ourselves 
with referring to one of the leading points of his theory, namely, 
the condition of the vitreous humour. He takes it for granted 
on very slight experimental grounds, the truth*’of which we do 
not admit, that the vitreous humour is not homogeneous, as all 
other writers have believed, but diminishes in density from the 
crystalline lens to the retina, thus furnishing the means of correct- 
ing the colours of refraction. In so far as experiments have been 
made, the density of the vitreous humour in the ox and other 
animals, has been found to be the same throughout, and if it is 
not so in man, M. Vallée is bound to show that it is not, by 
examining it when taken from different parts of the mass. It is 
now admitted that the vitreous humour is contained in cells like 
honey in the honeycomb, and in the phenomena of muscz voli- 
tantes we have seen proofs of such a structure, which we consider 
quite incompatible with the idea of a density diminishing towards 
the retina, or of any regular change of density whatever. Ifthe 
fluid is in closed cells, it is impossible that laminze of equal den- 
sity could exist in each cell in curves concentric with the crys- 
talline. But independent of this difficulty, the fibres and muscze 
floating within the cells, would necessarily bring the fluid in 
each of them to the same homogeneous condition. 

But whatever be the process by which we see objects at dif- 
ferent distances, science has taught us how to see them at all 
distances, whether the power of adjustment has been denied to 
us at our birth, by giving us short or long sight, or has been 
lost by age or any other cause. Spectacles, and reading-glasses, 
and eye-glasses, are the valuable instruments by which we are 
able to read and work when we can see nothing distinctly within 
a yard of us. They enable us to see the faces of our friends in 
the same apartment or across a table, to enjoy the beautiful in 
external nature or in art, and to count the stars in the firma- 
ment when we can hardly see with distinctness a few inches be- 
fore us, and are obliged to bring close to the eye every object 
which we examine. ‘Those only can understand how miserable 
must have been the condition of the aged and the shortsighted 
before the invention of spectacles, who have themselves long 
experienced the great blessings which they confer. 
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Those who have had the good fortune to possess two eyes of 
equal power, and to have enjoyed distinct and undisturbed vision 
during the early half of their life, are the most likely to appre- 
ciate the benefit which is derived from glasses. Between the 
ages of thirty and fifty, such persons begin to experience a 
change in their sight, which generally shows itself in a difficulty 
of reading in candle light the smallest print in a newspaper. 
This change, which is the commencement of what is called dong- 
sightedness, from objects being best seen at a distance, arises 
from a change in the crystalline lens, by which its density and 
refractive power, as well as its form, are changed. It generally 
begins at the margin of the lens, and takes several months to go 
round it, during which the vision is imperfect, and receives no 
aid from glasses. While this change is going on, the eye re- 
quires to be managed with much care,—to be protected from 
strong and sudden lights, and to be used with moderation, The 
general health, also, should be attended to, in so far as healthful 
exercise and the state of the stomach can promote it. When 
the change has gone round the crystalline and reduced it equally 
from its previous plumpness to a flatter or less convex lens, the 
patient will derive immediate benefit from the use of convex 
glasses ; and it now becomes an important act in his life to obtain 
those which have the most valuable properties, and are best suited 
to the state of his eyes, that is, which shall counteract the degree 
of flattening which has taken place in his crystalline lenses. 

Spectacles should be made of glass of the lowest dispersive 
power, or, what is better still, of rock crystal, (Brazilian quartz 
called pebbles,) which has a lower dispersive power than any 
kind of glass, and therefore gives refraction with less colour. 
The lenses should be as thin as possible, and to have no more 
thickness at their edges than is necessary to keep them firmly 
in their frames. The form of the lenses should be double convex, 
and the radii of the outer and inner surfaces as 6 to 1 in glass, 
and as 14 tol in rock crystal, in order to produce the least 
spherical aberration, and consequently the most perfect image on 
the retina. As the eyes are placed at different distances in dif- 
ferent persons, it is a matter of essential importance to have the 
lenses at such a distance from each other that their centres shall 
be in lines drawn from a point, at the distance at which we wish 
to read, or draw, or work with them, to the centres of the pupils. 
In order to determine this, ascertain at what distance from 
the eye the lens will be placed when it rests in its proper 
position in its frame on the nose, and also the distance between 
the eyes, that is, the centres of the pupil when they are directed 
to a point at the distance at which we wish to use them. These 
three distances will obviously give the distance of the centres 
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of the lenses from each other, which must always be less 
than the distances between the centres of the pupils. To find 
the distance of the centres of the lenses, draw an isosceles tri- 
angle, the two sides of which are equal to the distance of each 
pupil from the point to be seen distinctly, while the third side or 
base is equal to the distance between the pupils when the eyes 
view that point. Then set off on each side of the triangle, from 
each end of the base, the distance of the centre of the lenses, or 
of their frames, from the pupil, and the distance of these points 
will be the distance of the centres of the lenses required. Very 
little attention has been paid by opticians to this most essential 
point in the construction of spectacles, and we do not know one 
case in which it has been accurately attended to by means of the 
process we have mentioned. On the contrary, we have optical 
books before us,* in which the distance between the centres of 
the pupils and the centres of the lenses is made exactly the same. 
In this case each eye looks through the parts of the lens on the 
inner side of the centres of the lens, so that prismatic or coloured 
vision will be the necessary consequence. 

When these matters have been determined, or rather before 
they have been determined, we must find the focal length or 
power, or number, as it is called by opticians, of the glasses which 
we are to use. ‘Till very lately, no accurate method of deter- 
mining the proper number has been adopted. The optician 
takes up a book, with print of different sizes, and makes the pur- 
chaser try several pairs of spectacles, and decide upon those which 
appear to suit him best. He makes the trial, and generally de- 
cides for himself, though we have known cases where the optician 
decided for him, and insisted upon the purchaser taking a pair 
of spectacles which gave him pain in using, assuring him, of what 
never happened, that his eyes would get accustomed to them. 
The first person, in so far as we can learn, who constructed and 
used an apparatus, which he calls a visometer, for determining 
the focal length of each eye, was Mr. Salom of Edinburgh. He 
called many years ago upon the writer of this article with his 
instrument, and asked us to examine it. We did examine it, 
and did not scruple to say that it was an instrument which seemed 
to answer the purpose for which it was intended. The publication 
of this simple notice not only gave great offence to the opticians, 
but what was more strange, everybody who read it came to the 
conclusion that we had recommended Mr. Salom’s spectacles! 
Since that time the attention of men of science, and of scientific 
opticians, has been called to the subject, and the method of Mr. 
Salom is now beginning to come into use both in England and 








* Dr. Kitchener, in his book entitled 7'he Giconomy of the Eyes, figs, 1, 2, 3. 
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on the Continent. The following extract from the admirable 
lecture “On the Philosophical Instruments and Processes as 
represented in the Great Exhibition,” by Mr. Glaisher, who 
was not acquainted with what had been done in Scotland, will 
shew the value of the instrument which we recommended :— 
“Of spectacles a large number were exhibited, distinguished 
only in the British portion for their various mountings, with- 
out any attempt for the improvement of the lenses themselves 
as applicable to the peculiarities of vision. I beg here to be 
clearly understood, that I do not consider either short-sighted- 
ness, or the flattening of the eye by age, as peculiar. To meet 
such ordinary states of the eye, the glasses exhibited were 
ample; but I consider a malformation of the eyes such, that one 
eye would require one form of lens, and the other eye another form 
of lens, as peculiar. At the time of the Exhibition, I did not 
know one optician in London to whom I could refer any one so 
afflicted with any chance of relief. The Exhibition did not make 
such person known in England, but it has given theJ ury the oppor- 
tunity of making the want known, and gladly I avail myself of this 
opportunity to dwell upon it. I speak this from experience, and 
my personal acquaintance with gentlemen afflicted with pecu- 
liarity of vision, who in London have found no relief. Since the 
Exhibition, I have learnt that Simms pays some attention to 
these points. France furnished one exhibitor, Henri, who seems 
to have paid much attention to optical science and its application. 
I expect one of the good results of the Exhibition will be an en- 
deavour on the part of some opticians in England to meet this 
want.” * 

Had Mr. Glaisher been acquainted with Mr. Salom’s visome- 
ter, he would have given it his highest recommendation. An 
inequality in the focal length of the eyes isa much more com- 
mon affection than is generally supposed ; and therefore the first 
duty of an optician is to determine whether or not such an in- 
equality in the eyes exists, and then to ascertain the focal length 
of the lenses required to equalize them. In a case of this kind, 
which came under our notice, the inequality was so great as to 
produce double vision of persons in the street,—an effect which 
was doubtless owing to an effort of the eyes to obtain distinct 
vision of one of the persons by getting rid of the other. We sent 
this person to Mr. Salom, who constructed spectacles with lenses 
of different focal lengths, so as to make the images in each eye 
equal, and we have learnt that the duplication of objects ceased 
to take place. 





* Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition of 1851, delivered before the 
Society of Arts, at the suggestion of Prince Albert. P. 360. London: 1852, 
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Although spectacles may be required for reading, or for every 
kind of work executed by the hand, they may not be needed for 
greater distances, In general, however, when spectacles have 
been used for ten or twelve years, and in advanced life, they may 
be required for examining pictures in a picture gallery, or public 
buildings, or even landscapes, whether within a short distance 
of us or more remote. In these cases one or two additional 
pairs of spectacles are required, and in all these the centres of 
the glasses must be more distant than those in the spectacles 
used for reading, but always less than the distance between the 
centres of the pupils. The spectacles for a picture gallery, or 
for viewing pictures in private houses, must have their lenses of 
a much greater focal length than those used for reading, and the 
same lenses should be used in looking through the stereoscope. 
In old age, a third pair of spectacles for viewing very distant ob- 
jects, and having very long focal lengths, will be found particu- 
larly useful. 

As almost every person with normal sight, that is, every per- 
son who is not short-sighted, must, with very few exceptions, 
require the use of spectacles, it is of importance to determine 
the time when they should first use them. It is a common prac- 
tice with those who are unwilling to be considered old, to delay 
the use of glasses as long as possible. ‘This is a great mistake, 
and one most injurious to the eyes. Spectacles should not only 
be used the moment they enable us to read or to work more 
easily, but as the eyes become more long-sighted with age, 
new and deeper glasses should be substituted. The eye is an 
organ of too delicate a structure to be rudely used, and it can- 
not with impunity be exposed every day to a constant strain, 
striving to see what is beyond its power, to pry into what is too 
minute, or to decipher what is indistinct or confused. There 
are many objects to which our attention is called, when our 
spectacles fail to give us their usual aid. In looking at maps, 
for example, a reading-glass is absolutely necessary, and if it is 
used along with our spectacles, it will be found to give a pecu- 
liar relief to the eyes, and will be often used in reading books 
in small type, for which our usual spectacles have not sufficient 
power. These reading-glasses must, of course, have a greater 
diameter than two and a half inches, and though each eye neces- 
sarily looks through the margin of the lens, there is no percep- 
tible indistinctness in the vision. When used alone without 
spectacles, which we do not recommend, Mr. Smee has denounced 
them as extremely inconvenient in practice, “ because,” he says, 
“if both eyes are directed to the object simultaneously, it is 
either doubled or rendered very confused, because two eyes can- 
not regard an object through a lens without its appearing double. 
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Sometimes indeed the impression of one eye is instinctively 
neglected, and then but one object is seen; nevertheless in all 
cases, and under all circumstances, if we really see any object 
through a lens with both eyes simultaneously, the two objects 
must appear in different places, and consequently double. In 
my peregrinations about London, I have been surprised at see- 


ing lenses labelled ‘ Binocular,* at some apparently respectable 
shops, which well indicates the knowledge possessed by even the 
better order of spectacle-sellers.” This denunciation of “ Bino- 
cular” reading-glasses is to us quite incomprehensible. They 
neither double objects, nor render them confused, and we found 
them, when used along with spectacles, one of the most valuable 
combinations which optical science has presented to the long- 
sighted community. 

This method of using the reading-glass along with spectacles, 
is equally applicable to the shortsighted when they wish to see 
minute objects, and will be found a valuable auxiliary to persons 
of advanced age. Instead of producing magnifying power by 
reading-glasses, it may sometimes be more convenient to have 
one or two pair of spectacles with lenses much more convex 
than those we require for reading, or two pair may be used 
together. This mode of seeing very minute objects is particu- 
larly convenient when we require the use of our hands, and we 
would counsel the artist, as well as the student, never to com- 
mand the use of his hands by grasping a magnifying glass with 
the muscles of his eyebrow. 

The rectangular reading-glasses now made with two cylindri- 
cal surfaces at right angles to each other, an invention imported 
from France, are greatly to be preferred to those with spherical 
surfaces. With one exception,f they are not described in any 
optical work with which we are acquainted, and Mr. Smee does 
does not seem to be aware of their existence. We have now be- 
fore us a lens executed for us, above forty years ago, by Mr. Peter 
Hill, optician in Edinburgh, and we have seen one or two very 
well made by the London artists. 

The observations which we have made on spectacles for long- 
sight, are, generally speaking, applicable to the shortsighted. 
This species of imperfect vision is commonly congenital, or ex- 
isting at birth. The eye, however, often suffers remarkable 
changes in its focal length during its growth, and persons who 
were shortsighted in early life recover from it at a greater age, 
while those who were shortsighted in infancy become so after- 
wards. Shortsight is most frequent in artisans who require to 
have their work brought near the eye, and in literary men who 





* The Lye, &e., p. 63. + Art. Oprics, Encycl. Brit., vol. xvi. p. 388. 
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are devoted to reading; while shepherds and sailors, and labourers 
in the field, have their sight lengthened by their profession. Like 
the longsighted, the shortsighted should have spectacles of various 
numbers, from those which they require to see their food, or their 
friends on the opposite side of the table, to those which they re- 
quire to avoid danger in the street, to see pictures in a gallery, or 
to enjoy the near or the distant landscape. 

In the preceding observations we have taken no notice of eye- 
glasses, which are seldom used, excepting by those who are 
ashamed to employ spectacles. To look at any object with one 
eye, when we have two at our disposal, is to injure both—the one 
by too much work, the other by too little. In the occasional use 
of an eye-glass the eye cannot be much injured, especially if it is 
applied as often to the one eye as to the other, but no person 
who values his sight will employ it habitually even with this 
precaution. A pair of convex spectacles which fold into an eye- 
glass, will be found a very convenient form for out-of-door use, 
as the eye-glass, having twice the magnifying power of the spec- 
tacles, may be advantageously resorted to as a microscope of 
small power. 

When we consider the varying intensities of light to which 
the eye is exposed, from the bright summer suns of the south, the 
dazzling white snows of the temperate and northern zones, to 
the twilight illuminations of winter, it is of great importance to 
the preservation of sight to protect the eye in the one case, and 
to aid it, if possible, in the other. During the last century green 
glasses have been employed to protect the eye from excessive 
light, and they are decidedly the best of all coloured glasses, as 
they absorb the extreme violet and blue rays, and transmit the 
red, thus producing a shorter spectrum, and consequently a more 
distinct image on the retina. Fashion, however, always the 
victim of ignorance, has introduced blue glasses, which, as they 
absorb different parts of the spectrum unequally, and transmit 
the extreme violet and blue rays, are more mischievous than use- 
ful. Science, however, the unwearied benefactor of an ungrateful 
community, has substituted for green and blue media, an 
opaque glass of no colour, by means of which we can moderate, 
in any degree we choose, the light which reaches the eye. In 
strong lights, and even in ordinary lights, when the eyes are 
tender, it is not enough to diminish the light of the objects which 
we see, It is of the greatest consequence to get rid of the light 
which enters the eyes at the temples, by opaque screens attached to 
the spectacle frame. We have now before us a pair of spectacles 
made and used by the inhabitants of Greenland, for preventing 
snow blindness. They are made of wood, and have no lenses. 
The light is transmitted to each eye through a slit about 2 inches 
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long, and the 50th of an inch wide, and becoming wider at the ends 
next the nose. Immediately behind each slit, the piece of wood 
is formed into a small hollow box, the sides of which press ‘gently 
= the temples, the eyebrows, and the cheeks, so as to exclude 
all light whatever, excepting that which passes through the slits. 
The great length of the slits is necessary to give the vision of 
objects to the extreme right and left, when the eyeball is turned 
as far as it can be turned in these directions. 

But while it is necessary to diminish light of high intensity, 
it is often as necessary to increase it. In parts of the earth where 
the nights are long, and the sun’s light withdrawn even during 
the day, so that the inhabitants require the aid of artificial light, 
it is of importance to discover the resources with which science 
can supply us. We have long been of opinion that certain rays 
act more powerfully upon the retina than others, though their 
illuminating power be less, We have known cases in which 
the eye, in certain states, is more or less blind to particular 
colours, not only in persons who are colour-blind, but in per- 
sons of ordinary sight when the eye has been previously under 
the influence of light. We have, therefore, from observation 
as well as from theory, been led to believe that the yellow rays 
have a more powerful action on the retina than even white light, 
and, consequently, that yellow glasses might be advantageously 
used by those who require increased light either from the nature 
of their retina, from the profession which they follow, or the 
climate which they inhabit. When anything is lost in the dark, 
where no artificial illumination can be obtained, the enlargement 
of the pupil, either by waiting in the dark till it expands suffici- 
ently, or by the application of belladonna, might enable us to 
find it, or by means of a lens we might condense the faint light 
to a certain degree, for it is light more than distinct vision that 
is required to find anything in feeble light. 

In proportion to the assistance which we derive from spec- 
tacles, is the misery which we experience in losing or mislaying 
them, under circumstances where they cannot be replaced. On 
such occasions we are for certain purposes blind, and there are 
few persons advanced in life who have not frequently experienced 
this misfortune. In such a dilemma we may achieve a tempo- 
rary recovery of our sight by looking, or even reading, through 
a pin-hole held close to the eye, by making an extempore lens 
with a drop of varnish, or wine, or even water, laid upon a clean 
piece of glass, or by placing it on the hollow side of our watch- 
glass; or what is best of all, by crossing at right angles two 
cylindrical bottles filled with water, and looking through the 
portion that is crossed. 

If the reader has followed us intelligently throughout these 
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pases, and has any faith in the results and deductions of science, 
e will not fail to watch over his eyesight as the most precious 
of his blessings, and he will have saved himself many limes of 
anxiety, and many years of suffering, if he is so fortunate as to 
spend the last decade of his life with his eyes bright, and his 
vision unimpaired. In the ordinary diseases to which the eye, 
like the other parts of his body is subject, we may safely con- 
fide in the skill of the experienced physician ; but in the diseases 
to which it is liable as an optical instrument, where optical 
science can alone direct us, we regret that professional assistance 
is difficult to be found. Guided by practice, the skilful oculist 
may dexterously extract the crystalline lens, or make an arti- 
ficial pupil; but all the refinements of optical science are re- 
quisite in the practitioner to whom we commit the care of our 
sight; and we trust the time is not distant when men will be 
expressly educated for this branch of the healing art, and will 
exhaust in their practice the rich resources with which science 
can supply them. 
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Art. V.—L’ Angleterre au Dix-huitiéme Siecle; Etudes et Por- 
traits pour servir a [ Histoire du Gouvernement Anglais depuis 
la Fin du Regne de Guillaume liI, Par M. Cuarues Re- 
musAT, de lAcadémie Francaise. Deux Volumes, Paris, 
1856. 


THE majority of Englishmen who tacitly approve or care- 
lessly defend the existing regime in France, commonly lay out 
of the account one of its most dangerous and (we fear) utterly 
irremediable results or concomitants—the exclusion from the 
_— service of almost every trained politician, who, prior to 

ecember 1851, had given decided proofs of talent and integ- 
rity. ‘To carry out the coup d'état, it was (or was deemed) 
necessary to place under temporary restraint, with peculiar cir- 
cumstances of personal insult and degradation, between two and 
three hundred of the most eminent members of the Assembly 
which had just been dissolved by violence. Three-fourths of 
these were not even accused or suspected of intrigues or con- 
spiracies. Their offence was their moral weight, their acknow- 
ledged respectability, and their apprehended influence over the 
popular mind, should they be left free to vindicate the outraged 
dignity of the constitution, For merely protesting against the ille- 
gal force put upon the representative body to which they belonged, 
or (in some remarkable cases) for merely being of a temper and 
character that made such a protest probable, they were conveyed 
in convict-vans, like felons, to ignoble places of confinement ; 
and several of the most distinguished were only released upon 
condition that they should remain in exile until the meditated 
despotism was consolidated and complete. 

To bring their case home to English apprehension, let us suppose 
that, in the spring 1855, when representative government was at a 
discount, some scion of royalty, or any other reckless pretender, in 
combination with the cleverest frequenters of the Turf Club, had 
debauched the household troops by gratuities or promises, sur- 
rounded both houses of parliament, turned back all who attempted 
to enter, and packed off all who had ever risen above mediocrity in 
debate or acquired any hold on opinion in any way, to Newgate, 
Coldbath Fields, or the Millbank Penitentiary, in those gloomy 
vehicles which seem to combine the prison and the hearse. The 
parallel would be imperfect, unless Downing Street, the Horse 
Guards, and the Admiralty had been simultaneously invaded, 
and unless all the heads of departments, civil and military, with 
a large proportion of their subordinates, had been replaced by 
adventurers, or by persons whose main title to confidence under 
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the new state ot things was their failure or rejection under the 
old. 

Now, we should thereby have got rid of a good many of the 
abuses against which the administrative reformers have hitherto 
waged war in vain; and we should also have spared ourselves 
the trouble of hearing or reading many debates in which the 
speakers appear to have had no more exalted object in view than 
faction or self-display. The press, also, would not have enjoyed 
the proud privilege of libelling our army and discrediting our 
diplomacy, for the edification and encouragement of rival nations, 
which may speedily become our foes. Yet, for all that, most of 
us would not be sorry to have our old institutions, habits and 
liberties back again, even at the price of being obliged to endure 
occasionally an indiscreet speech from a party leader out of 
place, or a mischievous communication from a newspaper corre- 
spondent. Then why should we rejoice over the political and 
intellectual degradation of our neighbours across the Channel, 
and contend that they have been rightly served, because one out 
of a hundred of the chief sufferers may have abused their former 
freedom of writing or of speech ? 

Take the case of M. Charles de Remusat, the distinguished 
author of the work named at the head of this article. There 
cannot be a more convincing illustration of the injustice of our 
too prevalent mode of talking about France. He was recently 
described by an eminent northern cotemporary as the most 
passionless, philosophic, and unprejudiced of Frenchmen—a 
description which is verified by the whole tenor of his life. 
He has been more or less before the public for nearly forty 
years. He has written largely on a great variety of subjects— 
literary, artistical, philosophical, and political. The invariable 
tendency of his productions has been to purify taste, to diffuse 
and dignify truth, to elevate intellectual pursuits, to uphold prin- 
ciple, and preserve order. Both as an author and a politician, 
he has been invariably found co-operating with the most culti- 
vated, enlightened, moderate, and respected amongst his country- 
men. He was elected, with universal approbation, a member of 
the Academy in succession to M. Royer Collard in 1847; and 
if for his misfortune, it certainly was not to his discredit that he 
held the high office of Minister of the Interior under Louis 
Philippe at the time when the present Emperor of the French 
effected his memorable landing at Boulogne. Liberal Conser- 
vative by opinion, he has constantly and consistently Jaboured to 
consolidate constitutional government in France; but he has re- 
sorted to no illegal or irregular method of enforcing or carrying 
out his views. Not so much as an irritating or ill-advised speech 
has been attributed to him. He was simply found at his post, 
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along with all that was most venerable or estimable amongst 
Frenchmen, when the last representatives and defenders of 
French liberty were dispersed and outraged. Yet, without being 
ever charged with the semblance of a transgression against any 
known law, he is first hurried off to prison like a common male- 
factor, then exiled, and then excluded from public life as well as 
debarred from the unrestrained exercise of his faculties in other 
walks of mind. 

A nearly similar destiny has been imposed on almost all who 
for more than half a century have been wont to take the lead in 
administration or debate. Should this state of things be pro- 
longed, it can hardly fail to pave the way for another revolution- 
ary crisis, and it is a standing menace to every liberal government 
in Europe whilst it lasts. But the imperial despotism must be 
credited with one good result. It has certainly prevented some 
of the most eloquent writers and profoundest thinkers in France 
from giving up to party what was meant for mankind. Weare 
probably indebted to it for the completion of M. Thiers’ History ; 
for the republication, in a corrected and complete shape, of some 
of M. Guizot’s most valuable productions; and for a new work 
on the never failing theme of the first French Revolution from 
the conscientious and thoughtful pen of M. de Tocqueville. M. 
de Montalembert’s brilliant essays tell their own story and ex- 
plain their own origin; whilst we may be pardoned for suspect- 
ing that all M. de Remusat’s fondness for the more refined and 
belles-lettres part of political controversy, would hardly have in- 
duced the extent of research into the inmost recesses of English 
history and biography which is exhibited in the book before us, 
had the animating arena of public life been left open to him and 
his friends. 

The contents of these two volumes (1044 closely printed 
octavo pages) first appeared in the shape of articles in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes; which at present enrolls amongst its 
contributors, regular or occasional, a large proportion of the 
writers of which modern French literature has most reason to 
be proud. The honour and advantage of first ushering M. de 
Montalembert’s brochures before the world are also enjoyed by 
a magazine or review published twice a month, Le Corres- 
pondant. The circumstance is worth noting, because it indicates 
a remarkable change in the journalism of the two countries. 
During the first quarter of the century, the English reviews 
were confessedly the best existing; and every effort to rival 
them on the Continent confessedly failed. Thus the Revue 
Frangaise, which started under high auspices and was admirably 
conducted, reached only a limited circulation; and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes had a long period of comparative neglect and 
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indifference to live through. The daily press of Paris long 
absorbed all the rising talent, and exercised a paramount influ- 
ence and authority, which speedily became a mischievous and 
capricious tyranny. Impatience at its excesses caused its far 
more than counterbalancing benefits to be overlooked for a 
period ; and the enemies of free discussion gladly profited by the 
passing and shortsighted popular prejudice to suppress it alto- 
— in what they rightly deemed its most formidable shape. 

eviews, which are addressed to a different class of readers and 
cannot follow up their blows by a rapid and telling succession, 
are regarded with less jealousy, and still manage to express or 
insinuate unpalatable truths. They, therefore, have become, 
in France, the chief refuge and resource of both writers and 
readers who are on the look-out for novelty. In England, the 
tendency has been in a contrary direction. At least till very 
recently the newspaper press had been constantly rising in in- 
fluence and reputation, and was rapidly gaining ground on the 
rest of our periodical literature, even in walks, like literary criti- 
cism, where it might have been expected that competition must 
prove hopeless. This, however, is not the place to speculate on 
the causes or consequences of the change. Having simply noted 
it as a curious and interesting fact, we return to M. de Remu- 
sat’s “ Studies and Portraits,” in which a series of familiar topics 
are invested with an air of freshness, and rendered singularly 
attractive and instructive, by being seen from a foreign point of 
view and through the medium of a peculiarly trained and 
abundantly stored mind. 

The first volume, after some preliminary reflections on the 
contrasted destinies of France and England in matters of govern- 
ment, is devoted to Bolingbroke, His Life and Times, The 
second is occupied with Horace Walpole and Junius, Around the 
main figures are grouped almost all the statesmen and characters 
of note who figured on, or passed across, the stage of public life 
in England between the English Revolution of 1688, and the 
French of 1789. To suppose that a Frenchman could suggest 
nothing new on such a range of subjects simply because he is a 
Frenchman, would be a hasty and illogical inference. Boling- 
broke has truly said, that history is read with different eyes at 
different periods of life. A reader of twenty carries off one set 
of impressions, a reader of thirty an additional set, a reader of 
forty a still larger one, and so on. The suggestiveness of a nar- 
rative is, of course, increased tenfold by practical experience, 
and the best interpreter of history is he who has lived it, or played 
a part in analogous scenes. The bare lapse of years, also, may 
supply fresh associations and original comments, Thus, every 
time the world is convulsed or shaken by civil commotions in a 
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great central community, the history of each preceding revolu- 
tion is perused and reperused with renewed and unabated zeal, 
in the hope of discovering some satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem. The preceding labours of Clarendon, Hume, Disraeli the 
elder, Godwin, Hallam, and Macaulay, have little, if at all, 
weakened by anticipation the interest taken in M. Guizot’s Crom- 
well; nor, we think, with all due respect for the able work of 
Mr. Wingrove Cook, will it be the complaint of any candid 
critic, who may be induced to follow the tortuous career of 
Bolingbroke under M. de Remusat’s guidance, that he has been 
wasting his time upon a beaten track or an exhausted field. 
Indeed, the all-accomplished St. John is still an object of 
vague wonder to the many, and of enlightened curiosity to the 
well-informed few. He was Mr. Disraeli the younger’s beau 
idéal of a British statesman, when that gentleman first began to 
attract attention as the leader and instructor of the select band 
of youthful admirers who exulted in the name of “ Young Eng- 
land ;” and no stronger illustration can be given of the baneful 
influence which he exercised, of the mischievous doctrines which 
he inculcated, of the false idols which he set up, or of the want 
of accurate knowledge on which he calculated. Dazzling as 
St. John’s career and character undoubtedly was, it required 
no ordinary degree of boldness to represent him as a model to 
be imitated rather than an example to be shunned. 

M. de Remusat’s motives and object in such a selection of 
subjects may be collected from the following passage, which will 
also give a foretaste of his allusive and characteristic mode of 
associating them with recent or passing events, 


“And then, why not admit it? It is imagined that those who 
have lived, for thirty or forty years, in the heart of the affairs of 
France, have learnt the language spoken by the history of England. 
The sentiments and thoughts that animate the actors or the witnesses 
of those scenes called Restoration or Revolution, the life of parties, 
the parliamentary world, are things that they ought to know, at least 
by experience. It may be at this present time very useless to know 
all this; but after all they do know it, and they are wanting in that 
flexibility of mind necessary to learn anything else. Perhaps they 
will be excused for daring to write upon what they think they under- 
stand, for making the best of an experience which, it is said, must 
finish with them, and for speaking of what they remember before it 
is altogether forgotten. The men of to-day will be more fortunate: 
dispensed from a laborious apprenticeship, they will reap without 
having sown; their destiny will cost them no effort; they will en- 
joy the happiness of their country without being of any account in 
it, and will be astonished that, before their time, so much anxiety 
was wasted upon matters so indifferent as public affairs. Let us 
then endeavour to relate what was passing at the beginning of the 
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last age in a nation condemned by Providence to that sort of hard 
labour (travail forcé) which is termed political liberty.” 


We are not about to follow M. de Remusat through the 
minute details of the birth, parentage, and early days of Boling- 
broke, but we must enumerate the salient points and features, 
or his and our coxz:ments will be obscure or unintelligible. 

Henry St. John, born October 10, 1678, at Battersea, entered 
life with every social advantage that could be possessed in an 
aristocratic country by one of the most favoured scions of the 
aristocracy. His descent was noble: he was educated at Eton 
and Christchurch ; and a family seat in Parliament was vacated 
for him by his father so soon as he was old enough to occupy it. 
His natural endowments were of the most enviable order, al- 
though, as is too commonly the case, the choicest of them, by 
exposing him to temptation, proved more a bane than a blessing 
in the long run. Toa handsome face and figure, good voice, 
and elegant manners, he added unrivalled quickness of appre- 
hension, a logical understanding, a lively fancy, and a memory 
so tenacious that he was wont to complain of it as an inconveni- 
ence, and to allege it as an excuse for limiting his reading to the 
best authors, On his entrance into the world, his grand ambition 
was to be pre-eminent in profligacy, to which the contrast with 
the asceticism, in which he had been nurtured under a puritan 
tutor, lent an irresistible zest. Long after his ambition had taken 
a more exalted turn, it was his pride “to shine a Tully and a 
Wilmot too.” “ His youth,” says Lord Chesterfield, “ was distin- 
guished by all the tumult and storm of pleasure, in which he licen- 
tiously triumphed, disdaining all decorum. His fine imagina- 
tion was often heated and exhausted with his body in celebrat- 
ing and almost deifying the prostitute of the night, and his 
convivial joys were pushed to all the extravagances of frantic 
Bacchanals. These passions were never interrupted but by a 
stronger ambition.” They were never completely conquered 
except, as St. Evremond boasts of having conquered his, by 
indulging them to exhaustion, and they were then replaced by 
a set of evil spirits, darker, if not fiercer, than themselves. He 
entered the House of Commons as member for Wotton Bas- 
set, about the same time (1700) with his old school-fellow, 
Robert Walpole; and immediately, as if to be opposed without 
delay to his life-long rival who joined the Whigs, he attached 
himself to the Tories. 

Here M. de Remusat introduces a masterly sketch of the state 
of parties with their respective objects, about the time in question. 
We will assume that English readers possess enough of this sort 
of information to be able to follow the shifting fortunes of his 
hero, including those of another distinguished worthy with which 
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for many years they remained inextricably mixed up. We 
allude to Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, whose right to 
the proud position he so long occupied amongst statesmen, men 
of letters, and wits, has been recently contested in a manner 
which cannot fail to render him a puzzle to posterity. Mr. 
Macaulay says :— 

** His influence in Parliament was indeed out of all proportion to 
his ability. His intellect was both slender and slow. He was unable 
to take a large view of any subject. He never acquired the act of 
expressing himself in public with fluency and perspicuity. To the 
end of his life he remained a tedious, hesitating, and confused speaker. 
He had none of the external graces of an orator. His countenance 
was heavy—his figure mean and somewhat deformed, and his gestures 
uncouth. Yet he was heard with respect. For suchas his mind was, 
it had been assiduously cultivated. He had that sort of industry, and 
that sort of exactness, which would have made him a respectable 
antiquary or King-at-Arms. . . . He constantly had, even with his 
best friends, an air of mystery and reserve, which seemed to indicate 
that he knew some momentous secret, and that his mind was labour- 
ing with some vast design. In this way he got and long kept a high 
reputation for wisdom. It was not till that reputation had made him 
an Earl, a Knight of the Garter, Lord High ‘Treasurer of England, 
and master of the fate of Europe, that his admirers began to find out 
that he was really a dull puzzle-headed man.” * 


No amount of ingenuity will satisfactorily reconcile this ap- 
preciation with the admitted facts. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that a dull puzzle-headed man could have imposed himself 
on St. John for a subtle politician and a valuable coadjutor till 
the illusion was dissipated by their quarrel for supremacy, or 
on Swift for an agreeable and highly cultivated companion. 
From the commencement of their long intimacy till its close, 
their companionship, moreover, was of the most trying sort, by 
reason of its unceremonious, playful, and almost boyish character; 
for nothing is more difficult than to conceal poverty of intellect 
from those with whom we habitually lay aside form and carry 
on a commerce of repartee and banter. Vive la bagatelle, the 
favourite exclamation of Harley, was never the watchword or 
motto of a man who felt that it would be fatal to his reputation 
to be seen without his mask. The universal distrust of his 
good faith affords the strongest indirect confirmation of the con- 
fidence placed in his capacity by those who were so long content 
to act under his leadership. We, therefore, submit that the 
French author’s estimate of his character, which is also far from 
flattering, comes nearer to the truth than that of the great English 
historical painter. 





* Vol. iv. p. 466, 
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‘‘ The situation (1704,)” says M. de Remusat, “ demanded a compli- 
cated system of political tactics. The frank toryism which walked 
abroad without disguise, already an object of suspicion to the Upper 
House, became so to public opinion. Something less decided was 
required—adroit and clear-sighted men, to whom all consistency was 
indifferent, to whom passion was unknown, who took for rule the in- 
terest of the moment, and made of power the end and not the means 
—men who have not a cause to serve but an ambition to satisfy, and 
who, when occasion requires, govern as others conspire. Harley was 
named Secretary of State in the place of Lord Nottingham. He was 
attached to the High Church party without sharing in its frenzy; he 
was powerful in the Lower House, he was little compromised in it, 
since he presided over and did not speak in it. His understanding was 
prompt and flexible, his address conciliating, his experience consum- 
mate, his egoism kindly; but although courageous at need and per- 
severing, his cast of mind was timid and uncertain; he adjourned 
everything, he neglected everything, spending much activity to avoid 
action, using all his ingenuity in intrigue, and condemned by his de- 
fects to an incomparable falseness. 

“St. John was devoted to him, as much, at least, as St. John could 
be devoted. He was, by position, like the extreme right of Harley, 
but he was equally devoid of prejudices, and his mind was as supple, 
though his character was less so. The House had no greater orator. 


Harley made St. John Secretary of War. (April 1704.)” 


Whatever doubts are, or may have been, entertained respec- 
ting Harley’s talents, St. John’s were beyond dispute. That 
the House had no greater orator so long as he sat in it, has 
passed into an axiom; and we are by no means sure that the 
vague sort of fame which is handed down by tradition for want 
of written or printed records, is not the safest and most endur- 
ing. Indeed, it is exactly in proportion to the deficiency of 
authentic proof that the authority of applauding cotemporaries 
rises step by step till it become unimpeachable. Basing our 
cavils on imperfect reports, we may venture to censure the 
theatrical tone of Lord Chatham, or the floridity of Sheridan’s 
famous Begum effusion. But in the case of an orator like St. 
John, of whose speeches not a solitary sentence has been pre- 
served, we can no more impugn the justice of the applause lavished 
on them in his lifetime, than we can contest Garrick’s fame as 
an actor. M. de Remusat begins the first of his biographical 
chapters by the anecdote of Pitt, who, when the company were 
speculating what lost production of the human mind was most 
to be regretted, said, that if the choice were left to him, he 
should prefer a speech of Bolingbroke’s. Without in the least 
disputing the excellence of his speeches, it is perhaps better for 
his fame that Pitt should have been heard wishing for their re- 
storation instead of comparing them with his father’s or his own. 
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St. John and Harley continued in the ministry till 1708, but 
neither the astuteness of the one nor the eloquence of the other, 
nor both combined, were able, in this, their first joint undertak- 
~~ to unseat their Whig colleagues. The star of Marlborough 

vas still in the ascei ndant, and although the Queen had already 
seh the length of opening a back-stairs treaty with Harley 
through Mrs, Masham, she was obliged to dissemble and procras- 
tinate. The scale was turned by the Duke of Somerset ; and 
at the breaking up of the cou incil, (F ebruary 1708,) which was 
expected to end in the triumph of Harley, he was dismissed. His 
fall involved that of his friends, —amongst others, of St. John; 
who also lost his seat at the ensuing general election, and 
vanished from the stage of public life for two years, during which 
he devoted most of his time to literature. ‘The intervening pe- 
riod, limited as it was, sufficed for the dominant party, although 
it was headed by Marlborough and Somers and in uncontrolled 
possession of the ministry, to wear out both what remained to 
them of royal favour and popularity. With full knowledge of the 
Queen’s character, and ample warning of Mrs. Masham’s in- 
trigues, they fell into the fatal error of despising them. “ What 
could be effected by an obscure camarilla, a conspiracy of femmes 
de chambre against the policy of peers of the realm, defended in 
the senate by great inten. in the field by a great captain? This 
confidence bore its ordinary fruits. The ministers abandoned 
themselves respectively to their several defects.” 

The nation was beginning to tire of the war, and to suspect 
that it was needlessly prolonged for the profit of the great cap- 
tain. His imperious duchess had come to a downright quarrel 
with her royal mistress in 1708. The impeachment of Sache- 
verel inflamed the public mind to the highest pitch against his 
prosecutors. They,” (the ministers, ) wrote Bolingbroke, “ had 
a parson to roast, and they roasted him at so fierce a fire that 
they burned themselves.” The game is won,” exclaimed Har- 
ley, on hearing in the country, where he was dining with some 
friends, of the Sacheverel affair ; and, ordering horses immedi- 
ately, he returned to London. In August 1810, the White 
Staff of Lord High-Treasurer was deliv ered to him, and within 
the ensuing month St. John was Secretary of State. These 
two were the soul of the new Cabinet, and their first care was to 
make sure of the effective support of the press. 

“ Tn free countries,” remarks M. de Remusat, “ public affairs sim- 
ultaneously with their being carried on their genuine arena—in coun- 
cils, assemblies, camps, congresses—are, as it were, repeated on an- 
other theatre, on that which the press sets up for the public. The 
piece is played twice over, or rather there is first the reality and then 
the representation, but the latter in its turn acts on the former by 
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the ideas and the passions that it gives to the public; and it thus 
sometimes becomes the first of state affairs. St. John knew this 
as well as Harley. The movement of opinion which had facilitated 
their return to power was the work of the pulpit and the press rather 
than of the tribune. Although justly confident in his oratorical power, 
St. John therefore did not neglect other aid. He armed his policy 
with pamphlets and journals, and perhaps no ministry had hitherto 
been more discussed and better defended. In merely analyzing the 
innumerable publications which appeared from the end of 1710 to the 
accession of George the First, we might bring to light again the 
whole series of events, the whole succession of affairs; and this piece 
of literary history would be a ready-made fragment of the history of 
the government ; it would be the written drama, the doublure of the 
acted drama.” 


This is not exactly our notion of how the press works or 
worked at any time in England, whatever may have been the 
case in France so long as France had what can fairly be called 
a political press. At present, journalism may be described as 
the indispensable instrument of self (or popular) government, 
the medium through (or the stage on) which the nation dis- 
cusses its affairs and transacts its business. It is a mistake to 
suppose that when popular opinion dictates to the legislature, 
it is formed and directed by a class of writers bred up to the 
vocation, or set apart for the purpose. The whole of the culti- 
vated classes, and many who are not cultivated, participate in 
the movement. Everybody who knows or pretends to know 
anything of the subject, everybody who can write, or thinks he 
can, becomes a contributor to the discussion in some shape, if 
only by an epistle to the Times; and the chief influence of 
speeches, whether in Parliament or at public meetings, results 
from their being reproduced in the newspapers. To be jealous 
of these as they exist and are conducted in this country, there- 
fore, is to be jealous of one another and of ourselves. They are 
what we make them, and whenever they try to set up on their 
own account as independent regulators of the national will, they 
fail; as the leading journal failed notoriously in its attempt to 
prevent the passing of the New Poor Law, in its more recent 
attempt to procure an important modification of the Income Tax, 
and in its desperate struggle to prevent the repeal of the so- 
called taxes on knowledge. 

We need hardly add that this perfection of publicity, in which 
the antidote accompanies the bane, was unknown till long after 
Queen Anne’s time; when, although the formal censorship had 
ceased, the law of libel was oppressively enforced, and the action 
of the Houses of Parliament on the people was nullified, or nearly 
so, by the non-publication of the debates, Yet circumstances 
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enabled political writers to exercise a more direct influence, and 
to occupy a higher social position than at any other period of 
our domestic annals. The majority of the nation were still float- 
ing between two opinions, and unable to make up their minds 
whether it was best to take back the Stuarts or to accept the 
Guelfs,—just as for half a century after the Reformation, they 
were constantly fluctuating between Protestantism and Popery. 
The controversial tracts which appeared during the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, would fill a library. ‘As civil, like re- 
ligious, revolutions, depend upon the masses, it was equally i im- 
portant at the beginning of the eighteenth century for the com- 
petitors for power to enlist as many popular writers as they could ; 
and this necessity was the more urgent on Harley and B oling- 
broke, because they had to return and neutralize the fire of the 
W hig organs, to which Steele and Addison were contributors. 


“Tt was resolved, therefore, to found a new journal, and on the 3d 
of August 1710, the Evaminer appeared, It was St. John who 
conceived it. This is asserted to be the first time that a journal for 
political discussion was published under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, and the liberties which it took from the beginning contributed 
to the liberty of all. Discussion became more frank, more direct 
many of the byways and evasive contrivances in use were abandoned. 
St. John, who contributed to the first number, placed the Examiner 
at once upon a footing of animated polemics. <A letter to the editor, 
in which he rudely attacks the Duchess of Marlborough for having 
laboured against the formation of the Government, provoked replies 
from Addison and Lord Cowper. The letter, addressed to Isaac 
Bickerstaff, the editor of the Zatler, a letter that may still be read; 
and it is curious to see how, under the mask of the anonymous, an 
ex-Chancellor and an actual Seeretary of State aim at each other the 
weapon of the press. St. John soon abandoned the pen to the or- 
dinary contributorss—to Matthew Prior, the poet, secretary of embassy 
Ryswick, and Doctor Atterbury, a theologian of the absolute school, 
a remarkable writer, a skilful preacher, destined for the mitre. Both 
were intimate with St. John, but it is doubtful whether the Eva- 
miner would have made a durable sensation, if a far more formidable 
combatant had not adopted it as his instrument of war,” 


This was the famous Dean of St. Patrick’s, who, having been 
coldly and (as he thought) ungratefully treated ‘by the W hig 
leaders, was easily coaxed and “flattered into undertaking the 
editorship of the new Tory organ. He had already broken 
ground against his former friends by two satires, the one against 
W harton, and the other against Godolphin. 

The first blows were struck. On the 31st October, and the 
1st November, Swift dined with Addison, and on the 2d No- 
vember appeared the 14th number, with the future Dean’s first 
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article. It was on Thursday, he was invited to dine the day 
following with Harley ; who engaged him again for Sunday. In 
the interval, the Saturday, he dined again with Steele and Ad- 
dison, at Kensington; but he was invited for the 11th to St. 
John’s. These flattering attentions made him all their own; 
and thenceforth his Journal to Steele teems with expressions of 
exultation and delight at the footing of familiarity on which he 
was placed by the two master spirits of the period. In allusion 
to his first dinner with St. John, he dots down :— 

“T dined to-day by invitation with the Secretary of State, Mr. 
St. John. He told me, amongst other things, that Mr. Harley com- 
plained he could keep nothing from me, I had the way so much of 
getting into him; I knew this was a refinement, and so I told him, 
and it was so; indeed, it is hard to see these great men use me like one 
who was their betters, and the puppies with you in Ireland hardly 
regarding me; but there are some reasons for all this, which I will 
tell you when we meet.” 

From subsequent entries it appears that, though their flattery 
made him theirs, it had not completely blinded him to more ma- 
terial considerations :— 

“Feb. 17, 1811.—I took some good walks in the Park to-day, 
and then went to Mr. Harley. Lord Rivers was got there before 
me, and I chid him for presuming to come on a day when only Lord 
Keeper (Harcourt) and I were to be there, but he regarded me not, 
so we all dined together, and sat down at four; and the Secretary 
has invited me to dine with him to-morrow: I told him I had no 
hopes they could keep in, but that I saw they loved one another so much, 
as indeed they scem to do. They call me nothing but Jonathan, and I 
said I believed they would leave me Jonathan as they found me, and 
that I never knew a ministry do anything for those whom they make com- 
panions of their pleasures, and I believe you will find it so, but I care 
not.” 


Notwithstanding this seeming affection of Harley and St. 
John for one another, there was no great love lost between them 
at any time; and even the imminent peril, the almost certain 
ruin, of a breach could not keep them together long. The first 
marked symptoms of ill-will were elicited by Guiscard’s at- 
tempt to assassinate Harley, who was thereby elevated into a 
most unmerited degree of popularity for a period, and who pro- 
fited by this event, and by the death of Rochester, to become 
Earl of Oxford and Prime Minister. St. John could not 
conceal his jealousy, and forthwith began taking steps to sup- 
plant his colleague. He had one indispensable advantage: he 
was the only member of the Cabinet who could speak French, 
and consequently the only one who could compass or facilitate 
the grand object of their distinctive policy, the peace. An in- 
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dispensable preliminary was to displace Marlborough from his 
commands. This was effected through the confirmed dislike 
of the Queen to her quondam favourites, and the blow was fol- 
lowed by the expulsion of Walpole from the House of Commons, 
on a charge of malversation in 1708 and 1709. A people and 
parliament which sanctioned such steps might be relied on 
for still more decided and comprehensive measures; and ne- 
gotiations were commenced in right earnest. The prime mover 
and manager throughout the whole of the extreme ly delicate and 
compromising proceedings that ensued was St. John. Much 
of what he did was done without communication with our allies, 
and amounted to a clear breach of international faith. But he 
was honestly convinced that the peace would prove a European 
blessing ; in his lax morality, the end justified the means; and 
we agree with M. de Remusat, that there is no reason for sus- 
pecting him of ulterior designs of a deeper and more treacher- 
ous dye, 

“Tf the party of the exiled dynasty crossed his path,—if, as might 
be expected, Jacobite interests and principles served his proposed 
system of policy at the same time that their views were promoted by 
it, he was not called upon to repel this sort of auxiliaries, he was not 
to be alarmed, nor to blush like a boy at their co-operation. ... 
At the moment of action, he might well call in to the aid of his am- 
bitious or party schemes certain general ideas; this is a want of all 
times for distinguished minds; one likes to find the principle of one’s 
actions; but it is probable that circumstances, parliamentary engage- 
ments, the state of the court, characters, tastes, antipathies, the doubts 
which still hung over the succession to the throne, the possibility of 
2 counter-revolution discerned or sought, the interest of self-defence, 
the need of success, the desire of revenge, a thousand particular causes, 
eventually contributed more powerfully to determine both the lan- 
guage and the course of the cabinet.” 


This explanation may serve for many other situations as well 
as that for which it was intended,—and for many other states- 
men besides St. John. Ilis success in predisposing matters 
for a general pacification was rewarded (1812) by his elevation 
to the. peerage with the title of Viscount B olingbroke, with re- 
mainder to his father and the heirs-male of his father, who, him- 
self a roué and a wit, is reported to have exclaimed on the 
occasion,—“ Ah, Harry, I always said you would be hanged, 
but now I believe you will be beheaded.” The prophecy was in 
a fair way to be fulfilled not long afterwards, and the peerage, 
by widening the breach between the new Peer and the Premier, 
increased their common danger, Bolingbroke never forgave 
Harley for depriving him of the earldom on which he had 
reckoned ; and as soon as the peace was fairly completed, their 
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smouldering dissensions broke out into open hostility, which all 
Swift’s exertions were unable to calm down. 


* Tn this state of things came on the general election (August 1713) 
after the year of the triumph of the ministerial policy. This is often 
a critical moment for a cabinet. <A great affair to conduct, a great end 
to attain, may give strength to the government. It is then sustained, 
from the time when it is not overwhelmed by its task. It is more 
active, more united, better served; its party preserves discipline. and 
is subordinate to its views. All this is changed when the game is 
won. It is then that the discontents, accumulated during the wor k, 
break forth; vanity and ambition throw off restraint ; parties become 
exacting and ungrateful. If, above all, one of the ministers attributes 
to himself all the merit of the success which goes to advance the 
prime minister, the disruption is not far off, and that of the party 
precedes that of the chiefs. Such was the situation on which the 
government verged.” 


All Bolingbroke’s communications with his friends are hence- 
forth filled with bitter complaints of Oxford, whose habitual 
defects of vacillation and procrastination, augmented and de- 
veloped by power, were daily adding to the growing conviction 
of his inferiority. “ Undecided, lying, indolent, he had only 
activity enough to dissemble his negligences, his perfidies and 
his faults. More brilliant, more decided, more alluring, Boling- 
broke carried more loyalty into the det tails, and only deceived in 
greater matters. He used to say that a little trickery (ruse) 
was required in public business, as a little alloy is needed in gold 
or silver coin, but that the money becomes base, if the just pro- 
portion is exceeded.” In claiming the honour of the peace, 
however, Bolingbroke necessarily exposed himself to a propor- 
tionate share of the obloquy heaped upon its concoctors; and 
the Whig writers so exasperated him, that in 1713, he was guilty 
of the folly and inconsistency of declaring war against the press. 
It was at his instance that a Bill was p: assed for i imposing a half- 
penny stamp on pamphlets and periodicals, which caused the 
discontinuance of several, and limited the circulation of many 
others ; although it did not (as was asserted by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton i in the debate on the newspaper duty in 1855) 
stop or ostensibly injure the Spectator. 

Another of Bolingbroke’s proposals, fortunately rejected, was 
that each writer’s name and address should be affixed to his 
article, a favourite measure at all times with all who dread and 
wish to limit the influence of the press. The proposed object is 
to check violence and personality. The probable effect would 
be to augment both, and thereby, as well as by other incidental 
changes, to lessen the wholesome influence of journalism. The 
best-conducted journal invariably is that with which the greatest 
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number of writers of talent, character, and position, are connected 
sufficiently to make them in some sort answerable for its tone. 
In all such cases the editor is responsible both to them and the 
public, and lets nothing appear that can reflect discredit or give 
reasonable umbrage ; whilst the writers are checked by the con- 
sideration that they represent a party which they have no right 
to compromise. No one contributor who may have animosities 
to indulge, can claim to do so on the grounds that his signature 
makes him individually responsible. Withdraw the veil, and you 
at once compel numbers of occasional contributors, of the most 
desirable kind, to give up this description of writing altogether ; 
yet it by no means follows that they do so because they feel the 
practice to be dishonourable. An eminent author or politician 
may have other and perfectly defensible reasons for not coming 
before the public as the avowed writer of an ephemeral composi- 
tion, which might lead to a troublesome controversy. Nor is 
the we altogether a fiction or a gratuitous assumption of authority, 
and the journalist who holds the pen upon the usual conditions 
cannot be regarded as speaking solely for himself. The exist- 
ing system involves personal responsibility enough to impose the 
desired restraint, if it could be imposed by such means. The 
principal metropolitan editors and writers wear their masks very 
loosely ; and some of them are recognised members of the best 
circles in that capacity. ‘The experiment of compelling the 
signature was actually tried in France, and had the effect of 
gradually deteriorating the French press, until the Emperor 
availed himself of its loss of authority to reduce it to its present 
state of comparative inefficiency. 

Bolingbroke’s intended restriction was vehemently opposed by 
Swift. “If,” he argued, “ this clause had made part of a law, 
there would have been an end, in all likelihood, of any valuable 
production for the future either in wit or learning ; and that in- 
sufferable race of stupid people who are now every day loading 
the press, would then reign alone—in time destroy our very first 
principles of reason, and introduce barbarity amongst us, which 
is already kept out with so much difficulty.” All his own best 
writings were first composed for the emergency, and published 
anonymously ; so that sucha law might have deprived the world 
of the Tale of a Tub, the Drapier’s Letters, and Gulliver’s T'ra- 
vels. It would also have silenced Addison, if not Steele, as a 
periodical writer. 

On another important question of principle, Bolingbroke was 
in advance of his age. The commercial treaty which he meant 
to form part of the general pacification, was based upon the en- 
lightened doctrines of free trade, and proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that nations might be simultaneously enriched by inter- 
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national dealings, Addison maintained the opposite, the Protec- 
tionist, creed, which was that of the nation at large; and the 
treaty was perforce abandoned after a ministerial defeat in the 
House of Commons; which, M. de Remusat suggests, was no 
great mortification to Oxford, because it tended to lower Bo- 
lingbroke, 

Their quarrel came to a head in the summer of 1714. Ox- 
ford was dismissed in full council, at which he paid back with 
interest the insults and reproaches heaped upon him, not sparing 
even the Queen and her favourite Abigail. Bolingbroke ex- 
pected to obtain the Premiership thus vacated, and to keep 
it by aid of a coalition with the most moderate or most ac- 
cessible of the Whigs. The Queen’s death overthrew all his 
plans; and if amongst them was one for the restoration of the 
Stuarts, it was not ripe enough to be put in execution, and 
he refused to concur in the daring project of Bishop Atterbury, 
who volunteered, attired in his episcopal robes, to proclaim 
the Pretender at Charing Cross. Bolingbroke retained the 
seals of Secretary of State until the arrival of an order from 
Hanover for their surrender to Lord Townshend. His treatment 
by the new sovereign was far from reassuring; but he put a 
bold face on matters till the fullowing spring, when he learnt 
that Prior had landed at Dover, and had promised to tell every- 
thing. A private warning is also said to have reached him 
from the Duke of Marlborough. He then made his escape ; and 
in the disguise of a courier, with a mail-bag across his shoulder, 
he arrived at Calais on the 27th March 1715. Oxford remained 
to face his accusers, and the contrast thus presented was neces- 
sarily unfavourable to Bolingbroke; although he protested that 
the active part he had taken in making the treaty of peace, 
and his continuance in office after Oxford’s dismissal, exposed 
him to greater obloquy and peril, without fairly implying con- 
scious guilt. But besides his flight, there is his subsequent 
acceptance of office under the Pretender to be explained away,— 
an act which has had upon his reputation much the same effect 
as Mary’s marriage with Bothwell upon hers. It has, notwith- 
standing, been elevated into a historical doubt or problem, on 
which writers of no less eminence than Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. Hallam, Lord Stanhope (Mahon,) and Lord Brougham, have 
pronounced after diligent investigation,—whether Bolingbroke 
really harboured treasonable designs during his tenure of office 
under Queen Anne. Onur own impression is, that such designs 
occasionally crossed his mind as what circumstances might drive 
or compel him to execute, and that he held communications with 
the Jacobites of a nature to lead them to suppose him an accom- 
plice or a friend. As those of his apologists who deny this, can- 
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not deny that he afterwards joined the Stuart cause, and then 
again did his best to injure it, his character for truth and loyalty 
cannot be materially darkened or cleared by proof or disproof of 
the charge. The best defence is that which, assuming St. John’s 
double dealing from the first, has been set up by M. de Remusat, 
who had evidently some of his own countrymen and cotempora- 
ries in his mind’s eye when the following just reflections sug- 
gested themselves :— 


“Tt should be observed that notions of fidelity and political loyalty 
were not then placed so high, nor so solidly established, as they are 
at present—I speak of England. The principle of obligation towards 
the State and its actual constitution, may doubtless be attached to 
principles of universal morals; but it also depends on social con- 
ventions, which are in their nature variable. At epochs when events 
expose everything to frequent variations, when all those matters, 
law, constitution, dynasty, are subject to change—in a word, in re- 
volutionary times, political duty, less distinct, is less stable and less 
inflexible. More lights are needed to discern where lies the right, 
where the public good, where the possible and the just; and the 
conscience is only engaged in proportion to the intelligence. A 
certain indulgence is therefore natural at like epochs, and even 
legitimate in the moral appreciation of political actions: we must 
acknowledge it, although our eyes may be wounded by the degrad- 
ing consequences to which this relaxation may lead.” 


Resentment and despair of his attainder hurried Bolingbroke 
into his brief official connexion with the Pretender, which speedily 
convinced him of the hopelessness of a counter-revolution with 
such instruments. When he quitted it, he was accused of hay- 
ing betrayed the secrets of the mock court of St. Germains, and 
of having misappropriated a part of its small revenues, For 
my part,” writes Lord Stair, “I believe that poor Harry’s only 
crime was not being able to play his part with a sufficiently 
serious face, nor to help laughing now and then at such kings 
and such queens. He had a mistress at Paris, got tipsy at 
intervals, and spent on her the money with which he ought to 
have bought powder.” In every point of view this hasty, ill- 
considered, and short-lived adhesion to a ruined cause, with 
which he had no genuine sympathy, was most unfortunate for 
his reputation. He continued to reside in France till 1723, 
when he sent over his second (reputed) wife whom he pro- 
fessed to have married in 1720, to negotiate for an amnesty. 
Walpole, then Prime Minister, proving inexorable, she was 
introduced by Lord Harcourt to the Duchess of Kendal, 
who undertook the commission for the modest remuneration 
of about £11,000 sterling. The utmost that could be ob- 
tained, however, was permission for Bolingbroke to reside in 
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England, but without recovering his rights, his title, and his 
fortune. On arriving at Calais, on his way home, he met At- 
terbury, against whom a bill of attainder had recently been 
passed. “I am exchanged then,” exclaimed the Bishop, on 
learning that Bolingbroke was there and about to embark for 
Dover. 

He had an interview with Walpole, who coldly advised him 
to keep clear of the Tories, since his restoration depended on a 
Whig parliament; and, finding his situation far from comfortable, 
he returned to the Continent, where he lived till 1725, when a 
bill was passed restoring his proprietary and other civil rights, 
with the exception of sitting in parliament or holding office under 
the Crown. These limitations originated with Walpole, and 
were deemed by Bolingbroke of a nature to cancel any obligation 
he might otherwise have held binding towards the minister, 
whom, accordingly, he used every effort to displace. During 
the next ten years he was the constant assailant of Walpole 
through the press, and was the originator, as principal adviser of 
the opposition, of scheme after scheme for his overthrow. His 
principal organ in the press was The Craftsman, a bi-weekly 
journal founded by Pulteney in 1726, and edited by one Am- 
herst, under the pseudonyme of Caleb d’Anvers. Walpole reta- 
liated with both pen and tongue. His pamphlet in reply to the 
letters of the Occasional Writer shows that he possessed no mean 
talent as a controversial writer, and a speech of his in 1735 has 
been popularly cited as the cause of Bolingbroke’s voluntary re- 
expatriation in that year. Litter as it was, and formidable as 
was the implied menace of a renewal of the old charge of traito- 
rous correspondence, we suspect that Bolingbroke was too 
case-hardened and too familiar with this description of threat, 
to be driven away by it, had there not been other motives for 
retreat. 

After the meeting of the new parliament (January 1735) he 
saw the hopelessness of continuing the contest; he was anxious 
to get as far as possible from the political stage, which agitated 
whilst it tempted him; his wife’s health began to fail, and his 
fortune enjoined economy. Yet he must have abandoned Daw- 
ley, and have broken off or suspended the ties and habits he had 
formed or indulged there, with deep regret. Amongst the most 
constant of his visitors had been Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot. 
When Swift came to England, much of his time was devoted to 
the fallen statesman ; and Voltaire, during those two years’ re- 
sidence in England of which so little is known, is supposed to 
have been influenced more than he subsequently cared to admit, 
especially in his religious and philosophical views, by constant 
communication with the same daring and suggestive mind. The 
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most graphic account of Bolingbroke’s way of life during his 
rural retirement is given in one of Pope's letters to Swift :—- 

“T now hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who is reading 
your letter between two haycocks; but his attention is somewhat 
diverted by casting his eyes on the clouds, not in admiration of what 
you say, but for fear of a shower. He is pleased with your placing 
him in the triumvirate, between yourself and me; though he says 
that he doubts that he shall fare like Lepidus, while one of us runs 
away with all the power like Augustus, and another with all the 
pleasures like Anthony. It is upon a foresight of this that he has 
fitted up his farm. Now his lordship is run after his cart, I have a 
moment left to myself to tell you, that I overheard him yesterday 
agree with a painter for £200 to paint his country hall with trophies 
of rakes, spades, prongs, &c., and other ornaments, merely to coun- 
tenance his calling this place a farm.” 

Such scenes, coupled with Swift’s description of his own famili- 
arity with Ministers of State, and added to what we learn from 
other sources of Addison’s reception by the great, constitute a 
valuable commentary on a popular theory thus ingeniously 
illustrated by Moore in his Life of Sheridan. “ By him who 
has not been born among the great, this (equality) can only be 
achieved by politics. In that arena which they look upon as 
their own, the legislature of the land, let a man of genius, like 
Sheridan, but assert his supremacy—at once all these barriers 
of reserve and pride give way, and he takes by right a station at 
their side which a Shakspeare or a Newton would but have 
enjoyed by courtesy.” Yet Burke and Sheridan, who shone 
conspicuously on this arena, were supposed to have been ex- 
cluded from the higher prizes by their want of aristocratical ad- 
vantages; whilst, on the other hand, Swift was never a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and Pope kept uniformly aloof from 
politics. The truth is, that any congeniality of taste, or com- 
munity of pursuit, strongly felt and eagerly followed, will cause 
original difference of rank to be laid aside or forgotten ; and no 
man of independent mind will live long in familiar intercourse 
with the great except on a perfect footing of conversational 
equality. But given equal talent and equal knowledge, the 
balance of influence will necessarily incline to the side of birth, 
rank, and fortune. 

One very remarkable fruit of Bolingbroke’s familiar inter- 
course with men of letters was the famous Essay on Man, to 
which he is understood to have contributed the metaphysics and 
the philosophy. He is imperishably connected with it by the 
opening couplet :— 

“‘ Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings.” 
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Whatever his influence with Voltaire, it was almost unbounded 
with Pope, who avows a belief that so great a man must have 
been placed here by mistake, adding that, on the appearance of 
the last comet, it might have been supposed to have come for 
the express purpose of transporting him from our system into its 
own. So implicit was the poet’s trust in his adviser and guide, 
that he never was at the pains of studying or ascertaining the 
true tendency of the doctrines which he had undertaken to cir- 
culate in the most attractive ofall forms, until he was committed 
to them beyond recall. His surprise was on a par with his 
mortification when he found himself set down by half of the 
Christian world as a deist ; and the warmth of his gratitude to 
Warburton, for helping to vindicate him from the reproach, may 
be taken as the measure of his fears. “It is indeed,” he wrote, 
“the same system as mine, but illustrated with a ray of your 
own, as they say our natural body is the same still when it is 
glorified.” 

Bolingbroke was far from pleased by what he termed this 
weakness and want of moral courage in his disciple. Unluckily 
for Pope’s peace of mind, he, Bolingbroke, and Warburton once 
met at a dinner given by Lord Mansfield (then William Murray) 
at his chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. The conversation 
turning on the divine attributes, Bolingbroke let fall some ex- 
pressions which led Warburton to develop his profession of 
faith. This provoked Bolingbroke, who replied with vivacity, and 
there ensued a sufficiently warm dispute, which left Pope ex- 
tremely agitated, for he was obliged to be of the opinion of each, 
the one being his master, the other his apologist : the one think- 
ing, the other answering, for him. This happened the year 
before Pope’s death, which brought to light an act of bad faith 
on his part, and materially altered the feelings with which 
Bolingbroke had hung over the dying poet in his last moments. 

Some years before, Pope had been intrusted with the confi- 
dential commission of getting a few copies of the Idea of a Pa- 
triot King printed for private distribution. After his death it 
was discovered that he had caused 1500 additional and (it seems) 
garbled copies to be struck off for his own profit in the case of 
his surviving the author. ‘They were brought by the printer to 
Bolingbroke as the lawful proprietor, and he immediately lighted 
a large fire on the terrace at Battersea, and consumed the whole 
of them. ‘To complete his revenge by staining Pope’s memory, 
he gave a genuine and corrected copy of the work, together with 
his “ Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism,” to Mallet, with direc- 
tions to publish them, with a preface (written by Bolingbroke) 
detailing the circumstances of the transaction. A war of pam- 
phlets ensued. Warburton again appeared as the apologist of 
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the poet, and was answered by the noble philosopher in the 
“ Familiar Epistle to the Most Impudent Man Living.” 

We have anticipated by several years to follow the connexion 
with Pope to its unfortunate and discreditable termination. 
After quitting England in 1735, Bolingbroke resided in France 
till 1752, and contrived to be—what the men who make most 
noise in their time always may be if they set about it in right 
earnest-—unnoticed and almost forgotten by the world. “ His 
presence in France,” says M. de Remusat, “ produced no effect. 
He remained there seven years without being mentioned in the 
meincirs of the period, rare enough in truth. He had no con- 
nexion with the French Court, where the Cardinal Fleury, a 
great friend of Walpole’s, reigned : no connexion with the Stuarts, 
who were no longer in France, It is not known whether he re- 
newed his acquaintance with the Parisian world. His former 
society was dispersed, Voltaire, at this epoch, is no longer oc- 
cupied with him: he was living at Cirey, Luneville, Brussels, the 
Hague, Berlin, and seemed to forget the Caio and the Mecenas 
that he had admired.” It is, then, really in retreat that Boling- 
broke lived this time: work alone animated his solitude. When, 
after the fall of Walpole in 1742, he ventured home again, he 
had the mortification to find that his worshippers, as well as his 
enemies, had diminished with the lapse of time. He was grown 
out of fashion both as a writer and a politician. Chatham called 
him a pedantic and turbulent old man who quarrelled with his 
wife. Chesterfield sought and delighted in his conversation, but 
took good care not to follow his advice or be mixed up in his 
intrigues. It was his misfortune also to be always cultivating 
the favour of those very members of the Court circle who had 
least interest in it. Indeed, in the maturity of his judgment, he 
had fallen into the mistake—of which Lord Chesterfield, with 
all his boasted penetration, was also guilty—of fancying that the 
mistress of a royal personage must necessarily have more influ- 
ence than the wife, and that the back stairs were the best pre- 
paration for the front. Every one now knows that Queen Caro- 
line favoured George the Second’s intercourse with “ my good 
Howard” upon a well-founded conviction that he regarded and 
treated her as a puppet, endeared to him rather by habit than 
by affection. 

Lady Bolingbroke’s death in March 1750, was a deep blow to 
her lord, who, twenty-seven years before; had written to Swift— 
“the love that was wont to scatter with some profusion on an 
entire sex has been for some years devoted to a single object.” 
In the epitaph he inscribed on her tomb, he calls her “the 
honour of her sex, the charm and admiration of ours.” The 
mystery that hung over their marriage involved him in a good 
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deal of troublesome litigation, and was not cleared up till after 
his death, which took place on December 17, 1751, in his 
seventy-fourth year. 

The immediate cause was a cancer in the face. He bore the 
excruciating tortures of this complaint with fortitude, but died, 
as he had lived, a deist, and refused to communicate with a 
clergyman. His will begins thus:—“In the name of God, 
whom I humbly adore, to whom I offer up perpetual thanks- 
giving, and to the order of whose Providence I am cheerfully 
resigned.” The most noteworthy of his bequests was that by 
which he assigned to Mallet, after reciting the printed works of 
which he was the author,—“ the copy and copies of all the 
manuscript books, papers, and writings,” which he had written 
or composed, or should write or compose, and leave at the time of 
his decease. The intention, as understood by the legatee, was 
the publication of a complete edition, and he refused to listen to 
Lord Hyde (Cernbury) to whom the letters on history had 
been addressed, and who earnestly pressed the omission of the 
Scriptural parts. Mallet was so confident of the value of his 
legacy, that he refused 3000 guineas for his copyrights, and put 
forth, in 1754, an edition in five quarto volumes on his own 
account. The sale sadly disappointed his expectations; for the 
political tracts had lost their interest, and the philosophical essays 
were mainly indebted for the notice they attracted to the scandal 
which they caused. The popular feeling was not materially 
overstated by Dr. Johnson when he thundered out :—* Sir, he 
was a scoundrel and a coward—a scoundrel for charging a blun- 
derbuss against religion and morality; a coward, because he 
had not the resolution to fire it off himself, but left half-a-crown 
to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death.” 

Bolingbroke is now read exclusively for his style, which is 
clear, flowing, idiomatic, attractively coloured, and judiciously 
ornamented. He is ranked by Pope above all the other writers 
of his time, but posterity will except Swift and Addison, although 
his works contain passages in which, if equalled, he is certainly 
not excelled, by either of them. We agree with Mr. Cooke that 
amongst his peculiar merits must be named the beauty and pro- 
priety of his images and illustrations—as in the passage of the 
Letter to Windham, beginning :—“ The ocean which environs 
us is an emblem of our government, and the pilot and the mini- 
ster are in similar circumstances. It seldom happens that either 
of them can steer a direct course, and they both arrive at their 
port by means which frequently seem to carry them from it.” 
Or in the “ Spirit of Patriotism” —“ Eloquence must flow like a 
stream that is fed by an abundant spring, and not spout forth a 
little frothy water on some gaudy day, and remain dry all the 
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rest of the year.” English is so essentially a spoken language, 
and so susceptible of idiomatic and irregular graces, that an 
orator had better write as he talks, instead of imitating Fox, 
who, in his excessive zeal to avoid diffuseness, has fallen into the 
opposite and more fatal error of dryness. But still we must 
admit to M. de Remusat, that Bolingbroke as a writer too fre- 
quently conveys the notion of the orator, and the following esti- 
mate is just in the main :— 


“Tt seems to us that, to take men in general, Bolingbroke has ele- 
vation, although he does not attain to the sublime,—a mind bold and 
active, but affecting singularity,—views rather than principles,— 
more elegance than grace,—animated and brilliant talent without a 
powerful imagination, without genuine originality. His diction is 
sustained, ornamented, by no means cold, but monotonous; by no 
means obscure, but wanting in those luminous traits which throw a 
sudden day over the thought. His spoken eloquence must have been 
dignified, easy, abundant : he must have had warmth and movement, 
but neither the communicative attraction of sincere passion, nor that 
dialectic power which subdues conviction. In attack he must have 
wounded by disdainful sarcasms rather than have overwhelmed by 
invective ; and what is told of his manners, his countenance, and his 
mode of speaking, place him amongst the orators whose eloquence 
resides greatly in action, and these are not the least worthy of the 
tribune. In him, the writer and the orator are in our eyes above the 
rest,—the politician and the man fall below them. The two last had 
only the show of greatness, and it is always fortunate that true 
greatness should be wanting where there is neither goodness nor 
virtue.” 


The second volume is devoted to Horace Walpole, Junius, 
Fox, and Burke. These, if more familiar, are certainly not ex- 
hausted or easily exhaustible subjects. So long as the study of 
morals and manners shall possess attractions for the philosophic 
speculator, Horace Walpole will be eagerly read and emulously 
quoted ; and French writers will find many points of sympathy 
in those very tastes and opinions of his which are least calculated 
to command assent or conciliate goodwill in England,—as when 
he says that he should like his country well enough if it were 
not for his countrymen. 

Many years have passed since Mr. Macaulay declared the chain 
of presumptive evidence by which Junius had been identified 
with Sir Philip Francis to be complete; but presumptive evi- 
dence cannot be deemed complete so long as the circumstances 
can be reconciled with any other hypothesis; and several theories 
of the authorship have subsequently been promulgated, which 
have kept the final judgment of criticism suspended, No literary 
problem was ever better calculated for the display of learning and 
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acuteness, and the interest in the inquiry, which recommenced 
on the publication of Woodfall’s annotated edition in 1817, has 
continued unabated to this hour. 

The extent to which the names of Burke and Fox are asso- 
ciated with the early stages of the French Revolution of 1789, 
and the influence they respectively exercised on its direct re- 
sults, naturally render them objects of earnest and improving 
investigation and discussion to foreign politicians, who are still 
practically suffering from, or contending with, the more remote 
consequences of that terrible and momentous epoch. We need 
hardly add, therefore, that Horace Walpole, Junius, Burke, and 
Fox, are each made the occasion for some thoughtful and sug- 
gestive chapters by M. de Remusat. But want of space compels 
us to rest satisfied with recommending the second volume as 
little, if at all, less valuable and interesting than the first. The 
distinctive qualities of both are judgment and good taste. The 
entire book is emphatically the composition of a statesman, an 
accomplished man of letters, and a gentleman; and the author 
will be allowed on all hands not to have excited groundless ex- 
pectations, when he led his readers to look for something which 
should speak of experience in state affairs, genuine admiration for 
tempered liberty, and hopeful if patient patriotism. 
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Art. VI.—1. Perversion; or, the Causes and Consequences of 
Infidelity, A Tale for the Times, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
London, 1856. 

2. The Daisy Chain, or Aspirations. By the Author of the 
“ Heir of Redclyffe.” J. W. Parker and Son. London, 
1856. 

3. Loss and Gain; or, the Story of a Convert. Third Edition. 
Dublin, 1853. 


AN original and able writer on “ the relation of novels to 
life,” has defined a novel as a fictitious biography. He com- 
plains that novels do not fulfil the conditions of biography, as 
they dwell so exclusively on certain phases of life—as, for in- 
stance, on the passion of love, and omit most of the other objects 
of interest that occupy men. He also makes it a ground of cen- 
sure, that the characters in novels are thrown much more toge- 
ther, and have much more influence on each other's fate, than 
they would have had in real life. These objections would hold 
good, if a novel were intended to be an exact imitation of ordi- 
nary life in all its aspects; but it seems to us to be the critic’s 
part to determine what the definition of a novel should be from 
actual specimens of what it is, not from & priori ideas of what it 
ought to be. If we look at the great majority of novels, we find 
that they aim at representing certain critical phases of life, 
which, in the present day, give scope for most novelty and ad- 
venture, and which generally call out for the time, if not per- 
manently, whatever is most passionate and enthusiastic in char- 
acter. We find, also, that the novelist, like the dramatist or 
any other artist, limits his materials, selects those which are 
most suited to his purpose, and intensifies their action somewhat 
beyond the actual results of experience. This seems to us to be 
required by the necessary distinction between art on the one 
hand, and life and nature on the other. The artist must be more 
or less of an idealist. Still if modern life is to be represented 
in an ideal form, the novel must approach the character of a 
fictitious biography, and it is in this respect mainly that it differs 
from the drama. The drama presupposes the characters alread 
formed, and depends for its interest on one great action, to whic 
all its personages contribute. The novel represents a course of 
life, or one phase of life spread over a considerable time, and 
many exhibitions of character are introduced into it, which do 
not immediately influence the main event. The novelist often 
interests us by making us intimate with his characters, inde- 
pendently of the importance of the actions which they perform, 
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or of the incidents which happen to them. We hold then that 
the purpose of a novel is not to imitate life exactly, but to pre- 
sent, in an artistic shape, and yet in one which is felt in the 
main to be true to nature and experience, those aspects of life 
and phases of character that lay hold on the general sympathies 
of men. 

This function of the novelist is often though not necessarily 
combined with those of the humorist and satirist. He may 
thus stand in the same relation to his age as the comic dra- 
matists, the poetical satirists, and the prose essayists of former 
times. The novels of the day will be referred to by future 
historians, as throwing the fullest light on the manners and 
lighter pursuits and occupations of the present time. In our 
own language, the best novelists are also great as humorists. 
The greatest of our names in modern fiction are undoubtedly 
those of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Dickens, and Mr. Thackeray ; 
these writers interest our higher feelings by their power of re- 
presenting the romance or the pathos of life; but it is to their 
genius, as humorists, that we award our most unqualified ad- 
miration. We should consider that the difference between a 
pure humorist and a satirist consists in the moral feelings that 
each awakens. A humorist excites some feeling of kindliness 
and sympathy for the character or the object he delineates. 
The satirist appeals to our love of ridicule, and our feelings of con- 
tempt and scorn. Meanness, pretension, and affectation ; petty 
hypocrisy, selfishness, and baseness ; many kinds of vulgarity, 
and even of dulness, when associated with moral defects; any- 
thing offensive in social life—are proper objects for the wit and 
irony of a satirist. Abstract analysis is, however, more suited 
for pure satire than concrete representation. Vices and follies may 
be denounced in pointed lines, or may be analysed in an essay, 
but a purely satirical representation of individuals is apt to de- 
generate into personifications of abstract vices and follies. No 
great novelist would represent his leading characters, those 
which he professes to depict in their most real colours, in a 
purely satirical spirit: if he treats them satirically at all, he 
will redeem them by some traits of human-heartedness, or cast 
around them something of a tragic interest, or he will sometimes 
regard them with the more genial eye of a humorist, and so 
gain for them some share of his readers’ sympathy. Pure con- 
tempt may be justly entertained for certain follies and for cer- 
tain acts and aspects of character, but cannot consistently with 
a right or happy feeling be maintained permanently towards 
persons whom we know in real life; and hence we think that a 
novelist errs both in art and in good feeling, who, in the repre- 
sentation of his leading characters, aims at exciting solely our 
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ridicule and contempt. Could we believe a creature, so abso- 
lutely unredeemed from baseness as the hero of “ ‘Ten Thousand 
a Year,” possible, we yet could not conceive either the use or the 
pleasure of delineating him, or of reading the delineation. We 
should expect that the satire of a novelist should either be 
limited to representing superficial qualities, or occasional acts 
and aspects of individuals ; or that it should verge into a humor- 
ous and not unkindly representation. 

The true object of the novel then seems to be to “ hold the 
mirror up to life;” to present varieties of character, serious, 
humorous, wise, and foolish; acting, speaking, and unfoldin 
themselves in the world; to show their destinies, as poe set 
by one another and by circumstances, in accordance with the 
natural course of events, as presented to us by experience. 
Many works of fiction in the present day are written with di- 
dactic or controversial objects, to enforce some theory or doctrine, 
social, political, or religious; and in attempting this, they seem 
to us to pass out of their proper province. A novel may, how- 
ever, call attention to social questions; may bring to light re- 
alities of suffering and oppression not generally known; and 
may thus promote useful practical ends, without falling under 
that class of novels which we should call didactic or contro- 
versial. An author, who has felt keen sympathy with the 
sufferings of any class, who has observed their habits closely, 
and is personally acquainted with their virtues and vices, _ 
represent the manners and occupations of that class in a wor 
of fiction, and may thus excite interest in their behalf. Gifted 
women, with their keen sympathies, quick observation, and dra- 
matic power of representation, may in this way initiate measures 
of social amelioration, while in general they are unfitted for 
close, considerate, and systematic reasoning on such questions, 
for the labour of investigating facts, collecting details, weighing 
evidence, balancing opposite statements, and the like; pro- 
cesses all necessary as preliminary measures to any practical 
reform. Such novels, beginning with actual sympathy and 
observation, and aiming at truly representing a particular kind 
of life, need not necessarily be didactic or controversial—though 
it must be confessed that they are in general tinged with the 
spirit of partisanship, and in danger of merging their purpose 
of dramatic representation in the advocacy of a theory. Still 
the creative genius of a writer may preserve him from sacri- 
ficing the truth of life, and the natural forms of his imagination, 
to the exigencies of a logical view and practical end. The 
purely didactic novel, on the other hand, starts with some 
theory about life; propounds a view of the causes of certain 
social or moral conditions, of the tendency for good or evil of 
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certain general principles, advances schemes of improvement, 
and finds characters, plot, conversation, and circumstances to fit 
in with these schemes and theories. ‘The representation of life 
is an end quite secondary to the advocacy of a particular view. 
The author writes a novel in preference to a philosophical dis- 
quisition, either because he believes that the public will be 
interested in the one and neglect the other, or because he wants 
to relieve his mind with what seems the lighter work of making 
a story, instead of the close and continuous Jabour of reasoning 
out a theory ; or, perhaps, because he believes that the truth of his 
principles can be better brought out by being applied to an 
individual case, than by being stated generally. He may fur- 
ther wish to excite contempt and indignation against the oppo- 
nents of his own views, by representing them as men whose 
general character and conduct deserve to excite such feelings ; 
or he may wish to give vent to those personal jealousies and 
animosities, which the courtesy of modern life will not allow to be 
relieved in any other way. We confess to a strong conviction, 
founded on internal evidence, that some of our earnest religious 
novels owe their birth quite as much to this impulse as to zeal 
in behalf of truth. It is a favourite device of controversial 
novelists to invent mean and ridiculous names for the characters 
towards whom, as their opponents, they desire to excite as much 
contempt as possible. ‘This device, the logical weight of which 
is not easily appreciated by ordinary minds, is used with great 
effect in “Ten Thousand a Year” to establish the moral and 
intellectual superiority of the Tory party. The didactic novel- 
ist is, in short, almost invariably a partisan and a very one-sided 
one—he is not unfrequently a satirist, an inventor of nicknames, 
and very broad caricaturist. 

The objections against this mode of advocating any theory, 
seem to us to be pretty obvious. Whatever dangers to truth 
may arise from indulging in personalities, and arguing from the 
supposed consequences of holding certain opinions, is, in this 
way, intensified to the highest pitch, There may be force in 
showing that the maintenance of a certain class of doctrines 
actually has led to particular results on character and conduct, 
and that the holders of such doctrines are men who, in other 
points, are not entitled to authority and respect; but the whole 
force of such an argument surely depends on the actual result, 
and the proved connexion between the opinions held and this re- 
sult. Where both the results and the characters are purely ima- 
ginary, an unfair advantage may be taken by working on the 
sympathies of the reader, ridicule may be excited against a ficti- 
tious opponent, his opinions may be caricatured and expressed 
in a form which no real person holding such views would adopt, 
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a chain of circumstances may be invented, connecting the main- 
tenance of these opinions with consequences fatal to the person 
holding them; and it may require considerable reflection on the 
part of the reader (if the novel be skilfully constructed) to per- 
ceive how uncandid and untrue all this is, and how easily the 
same device might be adopted to raise ridicule and indignation 
against the writer’s own opinions, and to exalt those to which he 
is opposed. Perhaps the same objections apply to some extent 
to the mode of conducting controversy in the form of dialogue, 
viz., that the opponent of the views upheld is almost invariably 
represented as supporting his opinions in a manner more weak, 
or inconsistent, or audacious, or arrogant, than a real opponent 
would do; and the controversialist thus raises ridicule or indig- 
nation against the opinions he opposes, by this representation of 
a fictitious opponent. By embodying the opinions in an imagin- 
ary personality, he excites a stronger feeling against them than 
by stating them abstractly ; and he may thus insinuate some fur- 
ther flaw in them than he can prove by the ordinary mode of 
conducting controversy. It may, we think, be rightly urged, as 
an objection against the use of the dialogue in controversy, that 
it makes unfair use of the personal argument; and if this person- 
ality loses some of its offensiveness by being directed against a 
man of straw, it at the same time loses much of its weight, what- 
ever that may be. But, in the dialogue, the character and in- 
tellect of the imaginary opponent appear only in connexion with 
the opinions he holds; in the controversial novel his whole con- 
duct and destiny are in a very arbitrary way made to depend 
upon the views of which he is the representative. Far more real 
feeling is excited towards a person whose actions we follow 
through three volumes, than can be towards the shadowy Mr. B. 
of the dialogue. If the dialogue makes an unfair use of the per- 
sonal argument, it does not make any use of the argument from 
practical consequences, on the arbitrary use of which rests the 
main strength of the controversial novel. 

Further, a novel, written with a controversial purpose, fails 
for the most part in giving a truthful and interesting picture of 
life. By aiming at two incompatible objects, the author does 
not succeed in attaining either. ‘The tendency to discussion, to 
logical and consecutive thinking, is not often found combined 
with the creative faculty, and with skill in exhibiting concrete 
representations of life, ‘Lhe two kinds of faculty are both origi- 
nally very distinct from one another, and are fostered by widely 
different circumstances and modes of education. The creative 
faculty is fostered by entering keenly, joyously, and sympatheti- 
cally into life; by feeling its manifold interests and influences, 
without exclusive devotion to any one class of them; the faculty 
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of abstract thinking is fostered by a long course of study or con- 
tinuous devotion to some particular calling, which, except in a 
few gifted with unusual freshness of feeling, is apt to chill and 
wither the sympathies with the natural and ordinary manifesta- 
tions of life. The great creators have, in general, been, like Sir 
W. Scott, men deficient in reflective power ; or where, like Shak- 
speare or Goethe, they have been also among the greatest think- 
ers, they have not shewn themselves devoted to, or advocates of 
definite or systematic views on the great questions of human 
destiny. If we may use the terms here, while the inductive faculty 
by which we form general reflections on life, is frequently mani- 
fested in great power by the novelist, as, for instance, by Field- 
ing and Mr, Thackeray—there is no scope in his calling for the 
exercise of the deductive faculty, which traces the logical connec- 
tion between different ideas, and follows a thought into all its con- 
sequences, A writer, who attempts to form a tale of life to illus- 
trate some general principle, is apt to forget that his principle is 
abstracted from many individual cases of living beings, each 
acted on by manifold other influences, so that in any one case 
the action of the principle he means to illustrate may be scarcely 
perceptible on the whole tenor of the life. Thus, for instance, 
it may possibly be true (we are very far from thinking so) that 
a belief in certain doctrines of political economy may have a 
hardening effect on some of the relations between rich and poor ; 
yet, to represent, as a didactic novelist might do, this belief as the 
mainspring of a whole life, involving the destinies of many indi- 
viduals, would undoubtedly imply an oblivion of the truth that 
no man or society can be gauged by the application of any single 
principle. Thousands of people hold, and would practically act 
upon, some such doctrine ; yet how little of their conduct through 
life would be influenced by it solely, and what manifold influ- 
ences of feeling and character, all prompting to act, would still 
remain to check and modify its action! ‘The novelist, who starts 
with a theory, seems to us almost invariably to give an imperso- 
nation of abstractions, not of life. Where, on the other hand, 
we find a really good and interesting novel, drawing attention 
to social questions, we see that it originated not in a theory, but 
in living sympathy; and where it becomes theoretical, and at- 
tempts to find the causes of the evils with which it deals, or to 
suggest a remedy for them, it falls into feeble argument, and 
untruthful and uninteresting representation. 

The “ Religious Novel” appears to us to be liable to these 
objections, as well as to others, which do not apply to the Novel 
that advocates a social or political theory. Religious novels 
are sometimes controversial and satirical, sometimes almost en- 
tirely earnest and serious in tone. Not unfrequently we find in 
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them a mixture of these different styles; the religious life and 
doctrines favoured by the author, are exalted and associated 
with whatever in intellect, character, and social station, is at- 
tractive to the sympathies, and productive of respect on the part 
of the reader; while the views to which he is opposed are asso- 
ciated with intellectual weakness, religious hypocrisy, or social 
vulgarity. 

Many earnest and serious people object entirely to the appli- 
cation of ridicule to religious differences, Religious writers, 
preachers, and teachers, they think, while amenable to logical 
criticism, deserve, from the earnestness of their aims and the 
nature of their subject, to be spared from that warfare of ridi- 
cule, to which politicians and other public men are fairly ex- 
posed. We do not altogether agree with this view. Unfortun- 
ately the religious world, or we should say, those who come 
prominently before the public in a religious capacity, are no 
more than politicians, exempt from arrogant assumption, weak 
and inconsequent reasoning, bad taste, illiberality, insincerity, 
and other vices and defects of intellect and character, which are 
the fair objects of satirical criticism. Religious pretenders to 
learning, eloquence, fervid feeling, or moral severity, enjoy 
among some classes an undeserved respect and admiration ; if 
ridicule serves any just and useful purpose, it may be exercised 
in reducing such men to their natural level, and depriving them 
of their ill-earned and ill-used influence. But in all subjects 
ridicule requires to be guarded and tempered by the spirit of wis- 
dom, of candour, and of charity, from the claims of which reli- 
gious controversialists are least of all exempted. To expose, 
without exaggeration, what has actually been done and said by 
an opponent is legitimate, and may be a duty. Deliberately to 
create a character, to invent a set of circumstances, to furnish 
an imaginary opponent with feeble arguments, to put forward 
an extreme statement of his views in an offensive form, possibly 
to publish under the forms of fiction unauthenticated gossip 
about private persons, do not appear to us candid or charitable 
in religious or any other kind of controversy. The form of the 
controversial novel, where circumstances, characters, and argu- 
ments are purely the creation of the author, and yet profess to 
imitate a state of things actually existing, is peculiarly adapted 
for misrepresenting an opponent’s opinions, and for venting all 
the bitterness of sectarian animosities. If, as not unfrequently 
happens, such misrepresentation and ridicule are found side by 
side with idealized types of character, representing the opinions 
and religious life which the author approves, the effect, intended 
by him, is likely to be marred by the sense of unfairness and 
also of the incongruity between the two kinds of spirit actuating 
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him, which is forced upon the reader. We doubt whether, 
in any case, those themes, which naturally inspire awe, re- 
verence, and humility, are in harmony with the natural accom- 
paniments of a modern novel; many people surely are shocked 
when they find them in combination with the levity, the flip- 
pancy, and bitterness of a controversial satire. 

Our principal objection, then, to one common class of reli- 
gious novels is the unfairness and bitterness of its satirical 
representation, The natural tendency to satire and caricature 
on the part of the writer is whetted by the stimulus of contro- 
versy ; the form of the novel gives scope, and presents the temp- 
tation to a misrepresentation of an opponent’s views, such as 
could not be attempted in a discussion, founded on facts, and 
addressed to the understanding. Further, we urge that the 
intellect, gifted with powers of cogent argument, and trained to 
the study and mastering of great speculative questions, is not 
often, either by nature or circumstances, fitted for presenting 
interesting and truthful pictures of living beings. We believe, 
too, that those who have most earnestly studied disputed ques- 
tions of doctrine and philosophy, who have felt the serious duty 
of rightly and honestly using their reason in the pursuit of truth, 
who have learned to despise sophistry and rhetoric on moral as 
well as intellectual grounds, would not, even had they the power, 
condescend either to trifle in this way with their deepest convic- 
tions, or to take advantage of the idle hours and weaker suscep- 
tibilities of their readers. 

The object of a religious novel need not however be directly 
controversial, and there are works of this kind, which cannot be 
charged with bitterness and ill-nature. They may aim at ex- 
hibiting under a fictitious form the struggles and changes of 
feeling and thought, the sacrifices and temptay ns, which an 
individual undergoes in his search after religivus conviction, 
and his endeavour to lead an earnest and consistent life. Such 
novels originate in real experience and observation, not in ab- 
stract theory; they are thus more likely to be truthful and 
interesting, than the other class to which we have alluded. If 
the proper object of a modern novel be to exhibit, under a ficti- 
tious form, those passages in the life of individuals, that call out 
the greatest passion and enthusiasm of character,—such-incidents 
and experiences as break through the routine and monotony of 
ordinary existence, and reveal what lies beneath the surface,—such 

hases of life, as appeal to the hearts and sympathies of readers, 
it might seem at first sight that the conflict between faith and 
doubt, the struggle between the temptations of the world and 
the highest aspirations, the strange way in which circumstances 
and the influence of other people mould a man’s religious life 
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and convictions, could not fail, when thus exhibited, to be at 
once beneficial and interesting. But the same argument would 
apply to dramatic representations. People do not go to theatres 
merely to be amused ; they see there subjects of the deepest and 
most tragic interest presented to them, and the effect of such 
presentation must be to make many feel with more reality and 
ponder with more depth, than they are wont to do, the great 
interests of human life. The ancient drama was essentially re- 
ligicus ; the two greatest masters of Greek tragedy exhibit in 
all their dramas a relation between the visible and invisible 
worlds; they aim at shewing the action of divine law upon 
mortal destiny. The feelings of all Christians however would 
be shocked at seeing a religious subject treated on the -stage; 
however tragic and awful the interest may be, it is felt that its 
temporal side can alone be presented ; what further is involved 
in it, must be left to the silent thoughts of the spectator. ‘There 
are many reasons, which would account for this feeling, some of 
which, we think, apply with nearly equal strength to the exhibi- 
tion of religious experience in a novel. While it is an undoubted 
truth that the only true religion is that which moulds the whole 
life, tempers the slightest act, and controls the most trivial con- 
versation, it seems equally true that good taste, which in this 
case is but another name for true reverence, will confine the ex- 
pression and outward manifestations of religion to certain times 
and places. We condemn the impropriety of feeling, if we do 
not altogether doubt the sincerity of those, who mix up religious 
expressions and appeals with their business and amusement. 
Novel-reading, where it is not a mere idle waste of time, is a 
refreshment and recreation; the miud of the reader is unbent, 
he puts aside for a time his own cares, the thoughts and business 
of the actual world, and shares in the joys and sorrows, the fears 
and hopes of an unreal world. There is nothing wrong in such 
a mood of mind, any more than in the temper that seeks inno- 
cent amusement after work, or in the strong interest that must 
necessarily be felt in following any business or profession. But 
this mood of relaxed energy, and this state of temporary separa- 
tion from real life, are not surely fitting for the reception of the 
deepest questions and our highest interests. Ifa religious novel 
produced in a reader the feelings that an impressive sermon 
might awaken, its effect ought to be to make him put it down, 
when half read, from a feeling that his new mood was one incom- 
patible with that desire for light interest and amusement with 
which he took up the work, 

Further, while love, adventure, and the struggles by which 
success in life is attained, naturally fall within the domain of 
fancy, the sobriety and truthfulness of religion appear to us to 
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demand a strict adherence to reality. The interest of novel- 
reading arises from our tendency to put ourselves into imaginary 
situations. We become for the time the hero of the adventures 
which we are reading. It seems to us neither natural nor healthy 
to pass, even for a few hours, through imaginary religious expe- 
riences. It is undoubtedly most interesting and useful to enter 
into the religious life of others; but the benefit we derive from 
such insight depends on our conviction, that what is presented 
to us is true and real, To attempt to idealize religion seems to 
us to palter with the majesty of its truth, and the reality of its 
interests. The actual records of the lives of good men will satisfy 
the desire we feel to understand the spiritual condition of others. 
We feel, moreover, that the ordinary devices by which the no- 
velist keeps us under his spell, are out of keeping with interests 
so real and paramount. This class of works is for the most part 
wearisome to the ordinary novel-reader, who finds himself cheated 
of the interest which he seeks, The more serious class of readers 
will find that the element of fiction greatly diminishes the value of 
the religious experience, thought, and feeling, which are presented 
to them. 

Having stated our general objections to the didactic and con- 
troversial novel, as well as to that which presents imaginary 
religious experiences, we propose to examine shortly a few of 
the most remarkable of those works which come under the class 
we are considering. Looking at the matter simply as novel- 
readers, without regard either to the logical ability displayed, or to 
our agreement or disagreement with the religious views of the 
writer, we should have no hesitation in assigning the highest 
we in this questionable class to the author of the “ Heir of 

edclyffe.” We are far from denying the ability, the fine and 
truthful delineation of character, the thoroughly gentle and 
amiable tone of feeling, displayed by the author of “ Margaret 
Percival ;” but a writer who finds little in life valuable or inter- 
esting except a devotion to the narrowest type of Anglicanism, 
can scarcely look for ardent admirers beyond the class whose 
sympathies are confined within the same circle. In the “ Heir of 
Redclyffe,” and the other works of its gifted authoress, we cer- 
tainly do find a narrowness of religious sympathy, and many of 
what opponents regard as the moral and intellectual defects of 
the high Anglican school of writers; but, on the other hand, 
she displays very remarkable power of delineating that kind of 
life with which she sympathizes. There is a true adherence to 
nature and great dramatic skill displayed in the exhibition of 
character: whether we like her personages or not, we feel that 
we thoroughly know them, and that they are no conventional 
reproductions, but like the men and women we may meet any 
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day in ordinary life. If they hold a standard of religious duty, 
which we do not altogether accept,—if we are thus prevented 
from liking and appreciating them as the author would have us 
do, yet we feel that they are not mere impersonations of such 
opinions, but living beings, with the passions, cares, and pur- 
suits, that are common to all. She does not give us a con- 
troversial treatise, under the form of a novel, nor does she pre- 
sent us with a mere record of religious experience, but she brings 
before us the ordinary pursuits, and interests, and characters of 
persons, conforming their lives according to a certain religious 
standard, and submitting themselves to a recognised religious 
authority. We do not accept the author's view of life, and duty, 
and truth; yet we acknowledge her skill as a creative artist, and 
only deduct from that acknowledgment, that the materials out 
of which she creates would be more valuable, if her sympathies 
were wider. We should wish to see the same creative power, 
and the same earnestness and purity of feeling, dedicated to some 
of the broader interests of humanity, and not limited to the ex- 
hibition of characters, forming their aspirations, controlling their 
conduct, and building their hopes, according to a type of doc- 
trine that narrows and isolates the sympathies, and restrains all 
freedom of thought and action. There is little or no satirical 
representation of those holding opposite views; they are simply 
ignored. We can make no charge against the author of injus- 
tice or misrepresentation. There is nothing that can give posi- 
tive offence to those entertaining different views. We can only 
say, that with her power of truthful and natural representation, 
and with her fine observation and thoughtful insight, she still 
wants a wider sympathy with the varieties of human character, 
and with the manifold interests of life, to enable her to rank with 
the foremost of our female novelists, 

Of the religious novels that are specially controversial, the two 
most remarkable that have appeared for the last few years are 
“ Loss and Gain” and “ Perversion.” Of the former, which first 
appeared some years ago, we need not say much at present. Its 
ability is undeniable; the conversations are throughout conducted 
both with great logical acuteness, and with much dramatic skill ; 
the gradual development of thought and feeling, that leads the 
principal character of the story to his change of faith, is most 
skilfully brought out; the satire is in general fine and subtle ; 
there are occasional passages in the book of remarkable eloquence 
and poetic beauty ; as a striking picture of one phase of univer- 
sity life, during a most critical period in the English Church, 
the book possesses a value which may preserve it from oblivion. 
On the other hand, the faults of the book are so obvious, that we 
do not wonder that it had on some the effect of dissolving for 
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ever that wonderful spell of personal influence which its reputed 
author once exercised by the power and genius and fervour of 
his preaching. It is not only that the argument of which so 
much of the book consists is perfectly powerless except against 
the few, who, admitting the writer’s premises, shrunk from fol- 
lowing him to their necessary conclusions; it is not that it ad- 
dresses itself to only those weak consciences that cannot bear 
the burden of their liberty; nor is it merely the intellectual in- 
congruity between the logical power displayed in following pre- 
mises into their consequences and the weakness in forming these 
premises; but it is above all the moral incongruity between the 
devotional enthusiasm and rapture on the one hand, and the 
cold mockery and even flippant levity on the other, which per- 
vade the book. The strongest argument to many against adopt- 
ing the writer’s conclusions, would arise from contemplating the 
tone of almost inhuman scorn, which one who can feel so ear- 
nestly and tenderly, adopts towards the pursuits and struggles 
of his fellow-men. 

The novel of “ Perversion” requires a longer notice, not, cer- 
tainly, from its greater ability, but from its bearing on questions 
both of much more general and of much more recent interest. 
It is written, the author tells us, to illustrate the causes and con- 
sequences of infidelity. ‘The causes he represents as being “ in 
the deliberately wicked a depraved will, eager to cast off moral 
restraints. In better natures it is occasioned sometimes by the 
inconsistency, extravagance, or hypocrisy of those who call them- 
selves Christians ; sometimes by the doubts of a sceptical under- 
standing, or the difficulties inherent in the substance or the 
documents of the Christian Revelation. The consequences which 
result from infidelity are moral deterioration, and the loss of 
happiness and peace.” 

Had the author originally constructed his story from his inte- 
rest in observing human life, and the imaginative impulse to 
form into a new creation the results of his observation (which 
we take to be the mental process necessary for all successful art) 
the moral enunciated in his preface might have been fairly de- 
ducible from the work, if it faithfully embodied his experience of 
life, and might have forced itself most strongly on the mind of a 
reflective reader. Still, if it were true to nature, it must have 
suggested other lessons too, since no human life can be tho- 
roughly understood merely from one point of view. In the con- 
ception of the scheme of enforcing the lesson enunciated in the 

reface, there appeared to us to be a departure from the truth 
of life and of human nature, from which we were prepared to 
expect partial and inadequate representation of events and cha- 
racter. The actual result has gone far beyond our anticipations. 
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We find that nearly all the objections which we have brought 
against. the satirical, the controversial, and the specially religious 
novel, apply with unusual force to this work. 

Our objections are almost equally strong on literary and on 
moral grounds. We shall first briefly state what appear to us 
to be the merits of the author. He is evidently a man of intel- 
lectual vigour and scholarlike education; he is gifted with con- 
siderable powers of sarcasm; he appears to be animated by 
strong religious zeal, as well as by less worthy motives ; though 
the average writing of the book is not much above the tone of 
the circulating library, yet there are in it passages of strong 
impressive writing, (though frequently marred by coarseness and 
bad taste,) and others which are written with considerable fresh- 
ness of feeling. 

We think the author has entirely mistaken his vocation in 
attempting to write a novel. Whatever literary ability he pos- 
sesses (and we have even in this book indications that it is con- 
siderable), he appears to us entirely devoid of the faculty of 
dramatic representation, We never feel that we are in contact 
with real persons, but either with impersonations of abstract 
qualities, or with mere lay figures, or puppets. His ability is 
purely that of a theorist, of a talker, of a man who has “ views” 
about things, who is fond of discussion, and who can present 
the worst and the weakest side of an opponent’s opinion, but he 
shows no faculty whatever for creating and animating the pér- 
sonages of his story. He introduces them to us with a long or 
generally not very complimentary analysis of their characters, 
but we never become better acquainted with them after the 
first introduction. They act in a particular way, because it 
conforms with the author’s theory of the tendency of their 
opinions, that they should do so; or because he has got up 
some information, which he wishes to introduce, or because it 
gives him an opportunity of introducing some one of his fool- 
ish anecdotes, or of making use of some of the topics lately 
brought before the public by the newspapers. They talk and 
write to one another, to enable the author to bring in his good 
things or his ill-natured things, or to give the most ridiculous 
aspect to the opinions which he opposes. The whole power of 
the book consists in saying strong sarcastic things, and in show- 
ing up, by means of broad caricatures, the very numerous kinds 
of character and varieties of sentiment that are distasteful to 
the author. 

As a satirist or painter of the superficial follies and vanities 
of men, he fails; not from want of knowledge of evil in others, 
but from his total want of creative genius, from his inability to 
conceive a character as a whole, and from his extreme tendency 
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to caricature. Often, when we should be inclined to join him 
in denouncing and exposing certain modes of vanity, saggy 
or hypocrisy, and when we applaud his detective talent, our 
sympathies are for the time turned in favour of the offenders, 
by the vehemence and savageness of his attack. Whether it 
arises from real violence of animosity, or, as we think more 
likely, from the author’s inability to create natural characters, 
and from the absence in him of all tact and fineness of touch, 
every one of his satirical representations are libels on the most 
extravagant forms of human folly and weakness. Even if they 
were all founded on fact, we should still hold that the concen- 
tration of so much that was weak and bad, without any redeem- 
ing points of goodness or common sense, on so many personages 
introduced into these volumes, was utterly untrue to nature and 
consequently uninteresting. 

While admitting the author’s powers of sarcasm, we cannot 
say much for his general humour. He has the power of making 
his personages ridiculous, but he fails entirely in making them 
amusing. He abounds in anecdotes, some of which he must 
know were widely diffused before they appeared in his pages ; 
but even the good things that he has taken from the common 
stock of anecdotes, are spoiled by the pointless way in which he 
introduces them, or the ill-natured application which he gives 
to them. Weshould be surprised to hear that any good-hearted 
man had really laughed at anything in the book. 

We object further on moral grounds to the utterly debased 
view of human nature which this author sets before us; to the 
evident satisfaction with which he riots in his attempts to de- 
lineate sordid villany, selfishness, baseness, hypocrisy, and 
folly ; to the absence from his pages of every trait of human 
kindliness; to his utter want of sympathy or sorrow for the 
errors he describes; to his misrepresentation both of the opin- 
ions and of the motives and conduct of other men ; to the spirit 
of religious bigotry which he displays, divorced from religious 
charity and humility. He seems to recognise only one type of 
religious duty and of human nobleness. We are willing along 
with him to pay all honour to this type, but not at the expense 
of _— so unworthily or so miserably of nearly all the 
world, 

The following is the outline of the story :—Charles Bampton, 
the hero, is sent to a private school, from which, after under- 
going all kinds of persecution and tyranny, especially at the 
hands of an older boy of the name of Armstrong, he runs away, 
and after much suffering is brought home to his family in Corn- 
wall, He stays at home for two years under the care of a weak 
mother and a German tutor. The chief charm of his sojourn 
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at home arises from the affectionate intimacy that exists between 
him and his younger sister Clara, who had hitherto, owing to 
weak health, been educated by an aunt at Bath. From home 
he goes first to Eton and thence to Oxford, where he meets his 
old persecutor, who was so much changed in appearance, that 
his old school-fellow did not recognise him. Armstrong, after 
being expelled from school, had entered the army, eloped with 
his Colonel’s mistress, intending to deceive her by a false 
marriage, but had unwittingly been really married to her. 
After fighting a duel with his Colonel, and consequently being 
obliged to leave the army, he goes to America along with 
his wife, becomes connected with the Mormonites, and finally 
disposes of his wife to one of their leading elders, who carries 
her off to the distant settlement of Utah. Armstrong, in the 
mean time, succeeds to a small property, changes his name 
to Archer, and enters the University of Oxford, preparatory 
to making a fresh start in a new profession. Here he devotes 
himself to study, well-regulated dissipation, and the corruption 
of under-graduates, Entertaining a vindictive feeling towards 
Bampton, as the cause of his expulsion from school, he forces 
himself on his intimacy, undermines his religious belief, and 
finally marries his favourite sister Clara, whose religious 
opinions had been much shaken by sharing her brother's 
confidence, and by witnessing very unfavourable specimens 
of the most opposite schools of religious opinion. Archer’s 
former wife makes her escape from Utah—he is convicted of 
bigamy and perjury. Clara commits suicide by taking chloro- 
form. Bampton, after much wretchedness, is converted again to 
Christianity, and dies at Scutari. 

On this thread of incident are strung the author’s views of 
social life, and a number of descriptions of various classes of 
religionists and infidels. He introduces a great variety of per- 
sonages; or rather impersonations of the abstract qualities of 
vulgarity, selfishness, worldliness, and hypocrisy. ‘he villain 
of the piece is not a living character, but a mere caricature 
of wickedness, and a mouthpiece of offensive opinions. The 
work of his “ perversion” is very easily accomplished. With 
some slight hints from the Socinian friends of one of his brother 
officers, and after reading their organ the “ Progressive Review,” 
and the writings of their favorite author, Mr. Neulicht, he passes 
at once into the most advanced stages of atheism—and calmly 
puts before himself the idea of getting rid of his wife in the 
following simple and natural language. 

“ Death !” he said to himself: “ yes, death may part us, after 
all. And why should I shrink from the idea? I have no super- 
Stitious objection to avail myself of any natural laws which 
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may carry out my will: I do not tremble at adopting the proper 
means for arresting the circulation of the animal fluids. What 
is it, after all, more than the performance of any other experiment 
in animal chemistry ?* 

Pretty strong sentiments these, as the fruit of the first year 
of perversion! We are surprised to find a young man, with 
ideas so matured, satisfying himself two or three years afterwards 
with the petty excitement of playing vulgar and boyish tricks 
on college tutors and freshmen, and using all the subtlety of his 
intellect to shake the religious faith and moral principles of the 
weakest under-graduates. Does the experience of our readers 
coincide with what is put forward by the author, viz., that 
sceptics and infidels become at once filled with a burning desire 
of proselytizing, and leading other people astray? The weaker 
sort do undoubtedly for a time weary and harass their friends 
by disburthening themselves of their doubts and difficulties ; and 
the coarser sort have a pleasure in shocking and offending what 
they consider the prejudices of the orthodox. Those who doubt, 
and feel the pain of doubting, bear their own secret in silence ; 
the indifferent pursue their pleasure and their business, without 
taking unnecessary trouble to alienate the respect and sympathy 
of their fellowmen. We cannot help, in spite of the teaching 
of our author, believing that the pure love of corrupting others 
seldom acts as a motive even on the most immoral infidel. 

It may be proper to refer briefly to some of the sketches of 
manners and characters, to which we are introduced in the 
course of this work, with a view to shew that our representation 
of its character is well founded. The first chapter brings before 
us a picture of school life, in which we find cruelty and brutality 
represented as the general characteristics of the boys, and cant, 
incapacity, and injustice of the master, who, having written some 
anti-tractarian pamphlets, and published a volume of sermons, 
had hecome “ a favourite in prophetic circles,” and consequently 
secured for his school a high reputation. 

The next attractive heading of one of his chapters is “ The 
German Teacher.” He is called “ Gottlieb Shrecklich,” and is 
a member of “the Stiletto Club, that philanthropic association 
founded by the fugitive Italian patriots.” The author gives us 
his opinion of the German nation. He wonders that “a people 
so helpless in all matters of practical life, and so easily bewildered 
in the misty labyrinth of metaphysics, should yet, by the dogged 
determination of their intellectual will, conquer difficulties that 
no other nation can overcome, and be the teachers of accurate 
knowledge to the world.” This phenomenon he explains by the 
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fact that the German literati “almost entirely abstain from 
society, and from all indulgence in the amenities of life.’ Shreek- 
lich is represented as a sound scholar, and a well-informed man, 
but certainly not fitted for the amenities of life. His only ac- 
complishment is carving, which he had acquired, while serving 
as a waiter, between the time of his quitting the gymnasium and 
entering the university. What a truly noble and Christian 
sneer, and how worthy of an educated English gentleman! 
The tutor is further represented as “awkward and uncouth in 
manners, shabby in dress, dirty in face and hands, with chin 
and throat buried in a mane of rusty red.” Of course he is a 
pantheist, eats peas with his knife, elaborates “ mists of cloud- 
built speculation out of the fumes of his matutinal meerschaum,” 
wears a greasy stock and no shirt, and finally forms a sentimen- 
tal attachment to one of the sisters of his pupil. We perceive 
that the author reserves the right of translating his work, to 
allow, we presume, the despised foreigner to obtain a truthful 
picture of English life. If he carries out his enlightened in- 
tention, we can fancy the Germans contemplating this sketch 
of one of themselves, with the same respectful admiration which 
Englishmen feel on seeing themselves portrayed in some of the 
minor French plays or novels. 

Shortly afterwards we come upon a sketch of “ Life in Bar- 
racks,” for which the author has prepared himself by studying 
the accounts of some of the military scandals that came before 
the public two or three years ago. We find only the worst 
features of barrack life presented to us, and these evidently not 
ascertained by personal observation, but simply adapted from 
the reports of the newspapers. 

After giving an account of Mormonism at New Orleans, we 
are introduced to life at Oxford, which, from certain expressions 
and other indications, we feel confident was not sketched from 
personal familiarity with it. The author introduces a foolish story 
of an under-graduate being asked in his divinity examination at 
his Little-go, whether he had ever been baptized, and answering 
that he believed he had been vaccinated, If an examiner could 
have been so silly and impertinent as to put such a question, he 
could not have done so at the “ Little-go,” as divinity does not 
form a part of that examination. Again, Oxford men never use 
the expression of “sitting for a fellowship.” The lifeless and 
coarse caricature of University life in these volumes, appears in 
very unfavourable contrast with the subtle satire and vivid 
painting in “ Loss and Gain,” 

We have first a chapter headed, “ Tutors and Under-gra- 
duates.” Two specimens of College tutors are brought before 
us: the first described as a learned and good-hearted man, but 
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awkward, shy, and utterly unfitted for practical life. He is the 
laughing-stock of his pupils, chiefly in consequence of two love 
affairs: the first with Miss Stumper, daughter of the warden, 
(who, of course, is narrow-minded, pompous, and egotistical,) 
and secondly with his scout’s daughter, whom he educates to 
occupy the vacant wong in his affections. We may here remark, 
that the passion of love does not receive much indulgence at the 
hands of so stern a moralist. On this subject his tone is either 
disagreeably flippant, as in the chapter headed “ Academic 
belles,” or else bordering on indelicacy. 

The second College tutor is described as a fussy little personage, 
with great ideas of his own importance, combined with singular 
credulity. Owing to the weakness of his character, he is made the 
victim of all kinds of practical jokes, from which a reader, un- 
acquainted with Oxford life, must form singular notions of the 
ordinary relations subsisting between under-graduates and the 
authorities who superintend their education. Archer, our old 
acquaintance, finds leisure, in the midst of prosecuting his own 
schemes for advancement, promoting the cause of Mormonism 
in England, and corrupting the moral and religious principles 
of his friends and enemies, to refresh himself with the cheerful 
and manly pastime of calling under his windows, “ Lewby is a 
drunkard.” Bampton is “too much of a gentleman to indulge 
in such coarse practical jokes,” but he is not saved by his gen- 
tlemanly prejudices from writing an anonymous letter, informing 
the credulous Lewby, that he has been promoted to a vacant 
bishopric. This affords the author an opportunity of represent- 
ing a silly man as making a fool of himself,—one of the pleasures 
that he frequently allows himself, after the severer labour of 
lashing the vices of the age. 

Having shewn us the practical energies of the youth of Ox- 
ford, unfolding themselves in drunken supper parties, and in 
such dignified relations with their tutors, he gives us another 
chapter, professing to be a picture of “ Free thought at Oxford.” 
We are introduced to a literary debating society, calling itself 
“ Licht-freunden.” ‘The friends of light meet in each other's 
rooms, read essays, and discuss speculative questions. We enjoy 
the pleasure of attending one of these meetings, and listening to 
great part of an essay on “The injurious effect of Christian 
Asceticism on the Morality of Youth.” The subject is nota 
very delicate one for general readers, and we cannot say that 
the essayist has triumphed over the difficulties of this kind, in- 
herent in his subject. Of the logic and rhetoric of the essay, 
(which we are to believe is applauded and approved by the most 
intellectual of the Oxford youth, and which corrupts Bampton’s 
principles,) we can only say, that we do not like to insult the 
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common sense of boys by applying to them the epithet of 
puerile. 

We must pass over the various types of clerical character to 
which we are introduced. We have specimens of Evangelicals, 
Puseyites, a worthy-minded parson of the old school, and a 
Roman Catholic pervert. It is really a kind of comfort to lay- 
men to find that the clergy are no better than themselves. The 
infidels in the book are, we think, not so bad as many of the 
professedly religious people. An infidel might have written a con- 
siderable part of the book and called it “ Hypocrisy, or the causes 
and consequences of religious belief.” We know of no work, 
written by an enemy of Christianity, that presents us with such 
unfavourable pictures of religious preachers and teachers. On 
the whole, we prefer Archer to Mr. Moony, the fashionable 
Evangelical, (author of the Armageddon anne, or to Arch- 
deacon Morgan, and his Puseyite son. 

The author goes out of his way (at least we cannot see how it 
bears on his religious argument) to sketch commercial society in 
“ Cottonham, the great metropolis of manufactures.” Here, as 
in many of his other sketches of character, he probably has hit 
upon some of the worst characteristics of the society; but the 
effect of his representation is entirely marred by its broad and 
unqualified style. Many of the men may be too much absorbed in 
money-getting, and many of the women may be too slavish in 
their idolatry of county aristocracy, but these two characteristics 
do not exhaust their whole human capabilities ; nor do they ever 
appear in such glaring and unrelieved colours as they do at 
“Mrs. Smeythe’s : dinner-party at Cottonham. 

An aggressive and unjust satire on human nature justifies us, 
we think, in expressing our opinion more strongly, than if we 
were dealing with a mere literary failure. But if the author of 
this work would, on moral grounds, temper the tone of his 
satire, and from a knowledge of his own literary strength and 
weakness abandon the field of fiction,—we feel confident, from 
the evidence which the last half of his third volume affords, that 
his earnestness and zeal might yet do good service in the cause 
of religion, and his impressive writing make itself felt in other 
departments of literature. 
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Art. VIL.—Memorials of His Time. By HENRY CockBurRN. 
Edinburgh. 1856. 


THE title of this book is a misnomer. <A work which refers 
only incidentally to the public events of the most stirring half- 
century in the history of mankind, can scarcely be called Memo- 
rials of the Times. Injustice is done to the author of a delightful 
collection of personal sketches, and of Scotch—above all, of Edin- 
burgh society and Edinburgh manners, by a title which bears 
no relation tu the contents of the volume. The author made no 
pretensions to, and had no peculiar qualifications for, the office of a 
general historian. He was not a Macaulay or a Gibbon; but in 
felicity of personal portraiture, and in pointed, terse, and vivid 
power of anecdote, he has few rivals, and scarcely any superiors. 
He is not the author of a diary like Evelyn and Pepys. He 
is not a Boswell, detailing with graphic fidelity the opinions of 
other minds, nor a mere caustic observer, like Horace Walpole, 
of the society in which he mingled. But possessing many of 
the qualifications which have secured for these writers their en- 
during popularity, he adds to them the sagacious wisdom of a 
superior mind, guided by the experience he had gathered from 
having mingled largely, and acted his part well, in the troubled 
times which now belong to history. 

As one reads the book in the dull cold print, how keenly we 
feel the absence of the speaking eye, the expressive gesture, the 
tone and manner which gave life to the anecdote as he used to 
tell it! The spirit is evaporated, and the residuum is left. 
But there still remain so much of picturesque detail, and 
such delightful traits of sociable garrulity, that animation and 
grace are given to even obsolete anecdote. In dealing with 
common things and the doings of obscure men, the author has 
the power of trifling without being undignified or mean, He 
joins in delightful union wit with wisdom ; and has given us a 
book which, ‘with all its imperfections, is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the time,—an animated delineation of those 
persons and that life which have just passed away; a keen, but 
never a malicious satire; and thie reflections of an intellect 
which could appreciate the merits of an opponent, unbiassed by 
personal antipathy or party warfare; the whole being joined 
together in a narrative which, though it changes its hero at every 
page, is not disjointed, and never drags. 

The book was commenced in 1821, and it treats of persons 
who had figured on the stage at the end of the last century. 
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Much of it necessarily must therefore be at second hand, and 
much of what is original must have been the result of dim and 
imperfect recollection. To many of its statements, the rules of 
rigid evidence cannot be applied. Its author frankly tells us, 
that, before 1821, he “had never made a single note with a view 
to such a record.” Warned by this, we are not surprised at the 
imperfections of several of the statements,—at the tasty render- 
ing of a few matters-of-fact, which a fresher recollection would 
have prevented; and, what was scarcely to be expected, the 
failure to convey the clinch or the antithesis, the epigram and 
the point of the joke. Whether the world has been furnished 
with all that Lord Cockburn had written, the editor has failed 
to tell ; although it may be fairly deduced from the baldness and 
inconsecutiveness of various portions of the work, that a heavy 
hand has been used in pruning down severities to suit the con- 
ventionalities of the day, and to avoid wounding the sensibilities 
of living vanity. How far this has been successful will be seen 
hereafter; but in judging of the finish of the picture, we cannot 
overlook the fact that a process has been resorted to by which 
the literary fame of the author has not benefited. The work is 
incomplete, too, in reference to the time at which it closes. Pro- 
fessing to be a memorial of his times, it closes with the year 
1830, and the author died in 1854, the interval being that dur- 
ing the greater part of which Lord Cockburn had the best 
opportunities for digesting his reflections upon mankind; freed 
by his elevation to the Bench from the jostling cares and anxie- 
ties of professional labour at the bar, and forbidden by his posi- 
tion to mingle in the public events which had previously en- 
grossed him, That, during this period of comparative leisure, the 
busy hand had ceased to write, and the shrewd head had no more 
wise imaginings, we will believe only when it is stated as a fact. 
Till then we must live in the hope that there exists another 
lively chronicle of the twenty-four years of his judicial career, 
which sketches with as sparkling vivacity the virtues, the follies, 
and the shams of our own day, and ghich, when this generation 
has followed him to his rest, will amuse and instruct posterity. 
Meanwhile, let us partake of the feast before us, and not envy 
our successors that they perhaps may have a better. If the 
book wants the relish which personalities would give it, it has a 
point in raciness that cannot be found in the generalities of his- 
tory,—not that the writer was in a condition to depone to every- 
thing he tells, but being contemporary with the events, he was 
also familiar with the leading actors, bore a leading part in the 
transactions, was a keen observer, and imbued with that feeling 
and knowledge that only a contemporary can possess. 

Lord Cockburn began life with advantages possessed by few 
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of his cotemporaries. His mother’s sister had married Henry 
Dundas, Lord Melville, the man who possessed a despotic sway 
over Scotland for many years, The appointment to all the 
Scottish offices in the gift of the Crown was in his hand. He 
made and unmade placemen at his pleasure; persons recom- 
mended by nothing but their family or their political zeal, desti- 
tute of abilities as of character, were placed in offices of trust,— 
on the judgment-seat as elsewhere; and no one dared call in 
question the wisdom of the decree. Henry Cockburn thus en- 
tered life under circumstances that would have led him, had he 
been a less conscientious man, at an early period of his profes- 
sional career, to all the distinctions of professional success. In 
this respect none of his contemporaries could bear the least com- 
parison. Cranston and Jeffrey, and Thomson and Gillies, were, 
besides being destitute of effective patronage, weighed down with 
that which, if it was not a crime, was at least inconvenient— 
poverty. The early lives of successful lawyers are generally a 
narrative of straitened circumstances overcome by self-denial, 
bearing ultimate fruit in the acquisition of those habits of indus- 
try and perseverance that ultimately lead to fortune. 'Thurlow’s 
advice to a father who asked his opinion as to the best education 
for his son, intended for the bar, was this, “ Let your son spend 
his own fortune,—marry, and spend his wife’s,—then let him be 
called to the bar; he cannot fail to succeed.” The lesson was 
capable of being acquired by means less expensive. It is only 
necessary to read the history of the early struggles of some of 
the men we have just named, to find that the virtues consequent 
upon a want and poverty that might be called pinching, might 
be acquired without the previous career of dissipation. The life 
of Thomas Thomson, the greatest antiquarian lawyer whom 
Scotland has known since Lord Hailes, has recently been written 
by Mr. Cosmo Innes, and printed for private circulation, and 
certainly affords a lesson to the penniless lawyer of encourage- 
ment and hope. Mr. Innes’ interesting biography contains 
letters which passed between Thomson and his father, that do 
honour to the memory of both. Thomson had no means of live- 
lihood except the pittances which his father, the minister of Dailly, 
could afford to give him from the scanty stipend of £105 a year ; 
and after doing all this, the minister lived respectably, and enter- 
tained his neighbours : and after educating his family, and seeing 
them established in life, he died without a farthing of debt. “ The 
thing,” says Mr. Innes, “is still so common in the manses of 
Scotland, that it would be impertinent to praise the virtuous 
economy, the rigid self-denial, that it requires to live like gentle 
folks, and educate a family on £105 a-year.” 

Thomson, preparing to come to the bar, does so in this spirit :— 
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“Tf, for a few years at first, I should be unable to support myself 
completely, I hope a moderate additional assistance would be suffi- 
cient. Except in the article of dress, no extraordinary expense is 
necessary, as there is no rank to support; and it will be very difficult 
to starve a man who can live on bread and milk.” 


The minister asks him kindly,— 


“How are ye provided for victuals? Have ye clothes enow ? 
Have ye good fire? Do you take care to change your shoes when 
they are wet? Your finances will, I think, from your account of un- 
avoidable expenses, need some supply. Acquaint me freely. You 
know my willingness. My stock is not yet exhausted. I have sent 
ten guineas. Though I have entire confidence in you, I shall be 
glad to see a state of what you call the national debt; chiefly that I 
may be able to conjecture what may be necessary for the service of 
the year. I can suppose that your money affairs make you uneasy ; 
but I hope to relieve you from all this distress, and I hope we shall 
all be so wise as to use every wise and prudent precaution of avoid- 
ing what may be avoided.” 


The stately Cranston interests himself largely in Thomson’s 
domestic concerns, Lord Cockburn’s portrait of Cranston is 
not flattering ; it leaves the impression of a stilted and artificial 
personage, whose blood was torpid, and heart cold to all the or- 
dinary infirmities of humanity. If such was his character 
(which we do not admit) in his later life, the few letters of his 
early days that we possess, which are printed in this Biography 
of Thomson, have a pleasant freshness about them. A joyous 
letter to Thomson thus concludes :— 


“ Erskine is engaged, but I have seen him and Clerk, and they 
send you their love. Mrs. May has hired a lass for you,—a decent, 
sober woman, and an excellent cook. She was last with Mr. Cleg- 
horn, the coachmaker, and had been sixteen years in the family. 
Wages £5 per annum, and £1, 10s. for tea. She is very anxious 
that there should be a girl in the house, not to assist her, for she 
thinks herself up to all the work, but because it is dangerous to live 
in a house alone with you young men! Eight strikes. Yours for 


ever, G. C.” 


Cranston’s circumstances are described by himself as by no 
means flourishing. Ina letter to Thomson of 5th June 1789, 


he says :— 


“You are now enjoying in perfection the otinm cum dignitate,—otium, 
walking, fishing, lounging, chattering, love-making, eating and sleep- 
ing,—cum dignitate, with a master of arts cap! What a happy man 
are you; what would I give to exchange situations. .... When 
we parted, you, like myself, had formed no resolutions about your 
future schemes in life ; indeed every profession is, to us poor men, be- 
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set with so many and so insurmountable difficulties, that it is almost 
impossible to determine. As for myself, I believe I shall never come 
to a resolution ; but as you are confined within narrower bounds than 
me, (I mean there are fewer lines which you can have in view,) 
therefore it will be more easy for you to make a choice.” 


Jeffrey was the son of a Depute-Clerk of Session, and had the 
advantage of Thomson in an Edinburgh connexion and an Edin- 
burgh home. Yet at the time he married he had only an income 
of £100, derived from business obtained through his father, and 
all of which, as he pathetically states in one of his letters, would 
have disappeared if one or two persons had died, or gone mad, 
or if he had the misfortune to offend them by his frivolity, or a 
difference of opinion, In 1794, he says, in one of his letters to 
his brother :— 

“T will tell you truly that my prospects of success are not very 
flattering. JI have been considering very seriously, since I came last 
here, the probability of my success at the bar, and have but little 
comfort at my prospect; for all the employment I have has come 
entirely from my father, or those with whom I am otherwise con- 
nected.”—He dreams of some other occupation where he might have 
some prospect of employment. Being “ determined,” he says, “ that 
I will not linger away the years of my youth and activity in an un- 
profitable and hopeless hanging on about our Courts, as I see not a 
few doing every day.” 

He adds with great truth, as many who have come after him 
can sadly testify, who have paced the weary boards of the Par- 
liament House waiting for that employment which never came,— 
“ Besides the waste of that time which can never be replaced, 
the mind becomes at once humiliated and enfeebled in such a 
situation, and loses all that energy which alone can lead it to 
enterprise and success.” Yet there is a delightful buoyancy in 
Jeftrey’s heart, marrying, as he did, on his £100 a-year. 

“‘ Life went a-maying, 
With nature, hope, and poesy, 
When he was young.” 


“You would not marry,” he says to his brother, “in this situa- 
tion, and neither would I, if I saw any likelihood of its growing 
better before I was too old to marry at all, or did not feel the 
desolation of being in solitude or something worse than any of 
the inconveniencies of poverty. Besides, we trust to providence, 
and have hope of dying before we get into prison.” 

Certainly ideas have altered much since Jeffrey’s day,—per- 
haps not to the increase of happiness. There was one virtue in 
the public opinion of fifty years ago, when it allowed a profes- 
sional man, having the social status of an advocate, to marry 
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upon an income so limited, and to preserve his position and his 
independence, though he took himself and his wife to the airy 
altitude of a third story, and furnished his rooms for £40. 

Of Cockburn’s own pecuniary circumstances we are told 
nothing in any of the publications which bear his name. That 
he was exempt from the miserable pinching which gave many 
an uneasy hour to Thomson and Jeffrey, and, indeed, was in a 
position that may be considered affluent, may be well believed, 
when it is remembered that his father was one of the Barons of 
the Court of Exchequer. This, of course, was a disadvantage 
according to Thurlow’s view; but if there was any delay in the 
attainment by Cockburn of independence, it cannot be easily 
traced to this source. It indicates great modesty to find so 
little about himself, in works which speak so much about others. 
His powers in the field of literature were only exhibited to the 
public as his career was about to close. To the general world 
he was known as the successful advocate, and the famous Whig 
politician, who in evil times had fought the battle of freedom 
unawed by opposition, unseduced by the ties of relationship or 
the temptations of office. As an advocate he never had his 
equal at the Scotch Bar in addressing juries. Though he lived 
in daily competition with Clerk and Cranston, and Moncreiff, 
and Jeffrey, there was not one of them all who united in himself 
the same forensic power. He was a man of note even among 
the Anakim. Much of this was due to the natural qualities of 
the man, apart from anything acquired by study or experience. 
He had a homely,—apparently unstudied mode of expression ; 
he delivered himself in a tone so modulated, as to appear to 
jurymen not to use the trained oratory of a hired advocate intent 
to lead them to his own conclusion irrespective of the truth, but 
to state the conscientious suggestions of a man like themselves, 
who put the case in a way so simple that they could not misun- 
derstand it, or avoid yielding their conviction to the speaker. 
He knew intimately the Scottish character. He identified him- 
self with the feelings and prejudices of his hearers, He was 
never hurried by the ambition of eloquence, into soaring above 
their heads, and yet his homely and apparently artless but artful 
touches, had all the effect of the most brilliant and successful 
oratory. Some of his efforts as an advocate read tamely in the 
recollection of the impression they created at the time ; not from 
any poverty of thought or deficiency of vigour in expression,— 
but, because along with those, he possessed the power of a great 
actor, who could transpose his whole soul into the scene, and b 
a look or a change of tone, deepen the impression of his decla- 
mation or his argument. 

When all this is admitted in reference to Cockburn, we have 
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admitted all which can be considered remarkable in his qualifi- 
cations as a lawyer. Unfortunately he was infected with that 
same indolent and careless love of enjoyment by which Thom- 
son threw away his powers, and which in the case of Cockburn 
left him at no high place as a lawyer either at the bar or on 
the bench. While his employment was extensive and varied 
in all matters of fact requiring to be determined by a jury, it 
was otherwise in reference to questions which involved merely 
points of law to be argued before the courts. In such practice 
he was surpassed by men far his inferiors in natural talent, but 
who had the industry to acquire that professional knowledge of 
the law which Cockburn never did. The drudgery was too 
much for one who gave up study when he entered life. This 
was a great misfortune on his own account, and on that of 
suitors. Had he resigned the habits of indolent indulgence, 
consequent upon the keen enjoyment of external nature, he 
might have taken as high a place in forensic legal discussion 
with judges as with juries. Logic, clear and connected; ex- 
pression, homely but nervous and emphatic, would have ren- 
dered a legal argument in his hands a formidable weapon. He 
was contented, however, with his enjoyment, for which he was 
willing to pay the price of moderate employment and modified 
fame. The same defect accompanied him to the bench, and if 
possible became intensified there. Not urged on by the spur 
of opposition, and the anxieties of clients, his duty seemed 
rather a plaything than the serious business of life. The law, 
the parties, the counsel, the agents, the miserable litigants, 
were puppets in a raree-show, out of which might be got the 
amusement of a smile. The great object of his horror was a 
lengthy bore. He set an example of a virtue which he wished 
others to practise, in being short in his orations. He must have 
studied Tacitus, and avoided Alison. At all events, there was 
no infliction so painful to his temper or his patience, as the 
oratory of an over-zealous and loquacious counsel, Thus it 
happened, that cases being impatiently heard, were imperfectly 
understood. The judgments that he delivered were unsatisfac- 
tory and frequently reversed; and men forgot in the imperfec- 
tions of the judge many of the invaluable qualities that endeared 
him as a man. 

He complains in his Memorials, that in the old rough days 
at the end of the last century, when Braxfield and Eskgrove, 
and that race of judges were on the Bench, that there were no 
published reports of the opinions of the judges. The Court was 
a mob; their deliberations a wrangle; and the ultimate deci- 
sion depended upon the whim or the caprice of the moment. 
Opinions, so formed and so delivered, would not have been of 
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much service to posterity, and we cannot mourn for them as for 
the Decades of Livy. A gentleman of the name of Mr. Robert 
Bell was, however, desirous of perpetuating what wisdom there 
might be delivered from the Bench; and he commenced to 
publish a set of reports on the principle of giving the judicial 
dicta in detail. The proposal was revolutionary and Jacobinical, 
and received with alarm by the Bench. The reporter “ was 
actually called into the Robing Room and admonished to be- 
ware.” Eskgrove’s objection was—“ The fellow taks doon ma 
very words”—a great injury to his Lordship certainly. Time 
wore on, and a new spirit has animated the scene. Year after 
year there appear bulky tomes from London, New York, and 
Edinburgh, containing more printed matter than was sufficient 
previously for centuries of legislation, in which, in the smallest 
possible type, the bit of gold is beaten so very fine that some- 
times it becomes invisible. Of course the only escape from this 
ponderous mass is that of passing it by. Except the unhappy 
reporters, there was never yet a human creature who travelled 
it through. A slave, convicted of murder, was offered the 
alternative of either reading from beginning to end Guic- 
ciardini’s History of the Wars in Italy, or the galleys. He 
stood in suspense only for a moment—he took the latter. An 
alternative equally frightful might have been put to him had 
the modern publication of legal reports been at the time in ex- 
istence. It is not merely the length, but the number and 
variety of judicial opinions—the result of the crudest as of the. 
maturest thought,—which unsettle the law and imperil every 
decision when it afterwards comes to be reviewed. By ex- 
press act of the American Congress, every judgment of the 
Supreme Courts of the United States must be pronounced in 
writing, and cannot be delivered on the same day on which the 
case was debated by counsel,—an admirable regulation, calcu- 
lated to bring out the merits of every question, and to put a 
bridle upon the rapidity of extemporaneous judgment. 

In the midst of the chaos of English, American, and Scottish 
judicial opinions, (for all are quoted daily;) those of Cockburn 
are remarkable for one peculiarity. They are always short, 
pointed, and intelligible. If their brevity is sometimes unsatis- 
factory, a° indicating imperfect attention to the case, yet, 
when he did enter into details, they never encumbered the 
lucidity of his expression. In matters of fact he was almost 
always, and in questions of law, he was sometimes right. Even 
when he erred, he is deserving of perusal from the faculty he 
possessed of placing before the mind some striking view or illus- 
tration, which threw an illumination upon all around, and either 
pointed the way to conviction, or served as the means for dis- 
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covering the fallacy. No one can appreciate the merit of such 
an opinion so much as the miserable beings who, in the silent 
watches of the night, have to pore over numberless authorities 
for the morning’s debate, and who,—wandering up and down 
through long opinions that, like the passages in some ancient 
tenement exhaust the victim by their endless maze,—at last, 
when driven nearly to insanity or despair, find a haven of rest 
in the short and clear statement in Cockburn’s opinion. It was 
this simplicity of diction and clearness of style, this intelligibility 
of statement, in itself a power, which rendered his judgment, if 
reversed by the Inner Courts in Scotland, a most formidable 
thing to struggle with in the House of Lords. The utterly un- 
technical character of his mind made his judgments read in the 
eyes of a foreign lawyer with a force not due to their intrinsic 
merits; and hence it happened that decrees which had been 
reversed by his brethren in Scotland, were returned to in the 
House of Lords, and mainly in consequence of his argument. 
On the bench his demeanour was always conciliatory and for- 
bearing, and only a harmless jest indicated the misery he suffered 
when subjected to the peine forte et dure, of interminable 
loquacity. 

In the number for August last of the Fnglish Law Magazine 
and Law Review, there appeared an article which has been pub- 
licly attributed to Lord Brougham, and which bears undeniable 
traces of that fine Roman hand. Ina previous number of the 
same Magazine, which has not Lord Cockburn for his text, but 
Lord Brougham himself, there are several characteristic notes 
written by a hand different from that which produced the text, 
and whose labours are in a different style. The text sometimes 
censures and hints a fault,—the notes never; and in the latter 
there is found the most intimate acquaintance with the aspira- 
tions of Lord Brougham, and minute information in regard to 
his family history. One of the notes is deserving of notice, from 
whose hands soever it came :— 

“ Fully appreciating,” says the writer, ‘“‘as we do the public and 
private virtues of Lord Cockburn, we could never erase from our own 
mind the impression that there ran a deep vein of selfishness through 
his nature, which he had profitably worked throughout a long life, 
and had not quite exhausted down to the day of his decease. He 
started in life as a Tory, but was soon drawn within the sparkling 
circle of yonng Whigs, who, as we have seen, towards the commence- 
ment of the century, gave their impress to the bar of Scotland.”— 
Law Magazine, Vol. 52, p. 15. 


Upon what this is founded the anonymous author has not 
told, as he was bound to tell the public. There must be some 
obliquity of moral vision in a writer who could see in Lord 
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Cockburn’s nature the opposite of what it was, and who could 
deduce from his career a conclusion which none others have 
arrived at. We admit that he was indolent, and indolence is 
often the parent of selfishness ; but that Cockburn was sordidly 
selfish for the promotion of any interests of his, is a statement 
that could only have been made by one who had not a proper 
appreciation of the force of his own language. Had he worked 
his “ selfishness” for his own interests, what promotion at the 
bar of Scotland with such influence as his, would have been 
denied him! The relative of Henry Dundas had only to ask 
and it would be given him. But casting upon one side the 
honours and delightful sense of independence of a comfortable 
position, he walked on in one undeviating course of political con- 
sistency, faithful to the last. He bore with patience the scowls of 
political opponents, the estrangement of friends, and won his 
way fairly to honour. He was not a specimen of the patriotism 
that is the result of calculation of profit and loss,—for it was a 
losing game from the beginning. His patriotism was something 
more than the mere effusion of swelling words. It is hard that 
having fought manfully, and borne, through those long thirty 
years, the icy chill of exclusion from the honours of public life 
so plentifully showered upon meaner men, he should in his grave 
be refused simple justice. How he worked the vein it is impos- 
sible for us to tell. He was made a Judge because it was his 
due, and because no advocate of his time could prefer a claim 
equal to his. Lord Brougham says that Mr. Murray waived in 
1830 his own pretensions in fevour of Cockburn, for the office 
of Solicitor-General ; a statement that must be novel to that re- 
spected Judge, and who, so far as we can see, never had any 
appetite for place, though he once discusses with Horner the 
propriety of his taking a Sheriffship. 

It is difficult to comprehend the course of conduct of a man 
whose judgment is dependent upon the inconstancy of his irri- 
table temper. Yet no one can mistake the spirit which dictated 
such remarks as these :— 


“ Lord Cockburn’s very indifferent life of Lord Jeffrey had given 
him but a moderate rank among biographers ; not that there was more 
to be urged against it than the want of judgment; the political—that 
is, the party—prejudice under which the book was written, formed 
another ground of complaint ; and the same objection may certainly 
be taken to the work before us. Our office keeps us from weighing 
all the defects or merits of the work, unless in so far as it deals with 
legal subjects; and we therefore shall not stop to remark upon the 
favour with which it has been received by the public, and which it 
owes chiefly to the insatiable desire of readers to see a page filled 
with proper names ; a desire so strong with some, that we have known 
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a person of great learning and eminence declare, he could read the 
* Court Guide’ with more interest than many of the books which are 
published.” (Law Mag., vol. 55, p. 233.) 


Lord Brougham’s name occurs several times in the Memorials 
of Cockburn. We have three specific anecdotes, which, if they 
do not exhibit their subject in the most heroic light, are charac- 
teristic, and were told by Cockburn with the utmost good nature. 
They have not however been to the taste of his surviving “ friend.” 

One of them occurs in reference to the best sketch that Cock- 
burn ever drew—that of Lord Eskgrove, one of the most 
ludicrous personages who ever sat even upon the Scottish 
bench— 

“ Brougham tormented him, and sat on his skirts, wherever he 
went, for above a year. The Justice liked passive counsel, who let 
him dawdle on with culprits and juries in his own way; and conse- 
quently he hated the talent, the eloquence, the energy, and all the 
discomposing qualities of Brougham. At last it seemed as if a Court 
day was to be blessed by his absence, and the poor Justice was de- 
lighting himself with the prospect of being allowed to deal with things 
as he chose ; when lo! his enemy appeared—tall, cool, and resolute. 
‘I declare,’ said the Justice, ‘ that man Broom, or Broug-ham, is the 
torment of my life.’ His revenge, as usual, consisted in sneering at 
Brougham’s eloquence, by calling it or him, the Harangue. ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, what did the Harangue say next? Why, it said this’ 
(misstating it); ‘but here, gentle-men, the Harangue was most 
plainly wrongg, and not intelligibill.’ ” 


The remaining anecdote told of the Harangue exhibits not his 
brusquerie, but a modesty offensive to his feelings. His ad- 
mirers in Edinburgh gave him a public dinner in 1825, at 
which the chair was occupied by Cockburn. 

‘When the waiters were clearing the tables, and the talking-time 
was approaching, Brougham told me that he thought the most alarm- 
ing moment of life was, when the speaker, after settling himself into 
his chair for an important debate, paused for an instant before calling 
up the mover ; but that he would rather endure that a hundred times, 
than rise and address the audience before him, which, he said, was 
the largest he had ever spoken to under a roof. If this was the feel- 
ing of that practised orator, I need not be ashamed to confess that I 
felt very uneasy. However, it was, on the whole, a successful and 
impressive meeting.” 

This is not agreeable to the orator who had braved senates 
and bridled kings, Accordingly, he pronounces this story “ of 
Mr. Brougham” to be entirely fancy; and he mentions that 
Mr. Brougham “a few days after the dinner had addressed 
(gallery included) above 700; a few weeks before, above 600, 
and on 22d June 1820, above 700;” and on none of these three 
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occasions was he afraid. It is “ ridiculous” to suppose that the 
difference of 100 could make the Edinburgh audience so much 
more formidable. It was not the number at which Lord 
Brougham was alarmed; it was “at speaking about nothing, 
speaking for mere speaking’s sake, a horror of the epededeictic 
oratory which made Mr. Fox all his life incapable of uttering 
three sentences at an after-dinner discussion.” It may be so; 
Cockburn, at least, candidly confesses that he was labouring 
under a nervous quivering, and he is scarcely to be condemned 
as an incorrect historian, if, without explanation, he attributed 
to the same cause the terror of his friend. 

In the same style the rest of Lord Brougham’s article pro- 
ceeds. The memorials are filled with “exaggerations.” The 
author is a “dealer in anecdotes,” and “colours his facts,” and 
from “ party prejudice” and “love of recounting anecdotes,” 
his statements are incorrect. He is guilty of bad taste, and has 
repeated as sober truth what he at first coined for merriment, 
and what repeated narration ultimately convinced himself to be 
real, At every ten lines, the words “ colouring and exaggera- 
tion” are charged, as if the garrulity of age had so thoroughly 
overtaken the writer as to leave him in his passion only one idea. 
Cockburn’s sketches are caricatures, and where not satirical are 
malignant ; and pages are filled with alleged inaccuracies, such as, 
that Principal Robertson did not speak national Scotch, as Cock- 
burn affirms, which Brougham denies “ except in the pronunci- 
ation.” But who is this Daniel come to judgment? As the 
Spectator says,—“ No man ought to be tolerated in a habitual 
humour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by any who do not 
wait on him for bread.” A severe censure is pronounced upon 
the practice exemplified by Cockburn and by Moore, of leaving 
their Diaries behind them, and making statements of fact in 
reference to personal character, the responsibility of which they 
throw upon their executors. Is it not equally reprehensible to 
find a man shielding himself under the anonymous, making the 
bold statements and giving the rude contradictions which dis- 
figure Lord Brougham’s review? Lord Braxfield, it seems, was 
a wise and humane judge, “as every one knows.” Cockburn is 
in error as to him, and as to Henry Erskine, and Hermand, and 
Principal Robertson, and as to what took place at the trials for 
sedition; and he colours, exaggerates, and misrepresents, “ as 
| every one knows,” or, “as was well known in Edinburgh.” 
And this unkind stab is given on such vague assertion, to an old 
friend’s memory, and what is still dearer to the world—the prin- 
ciples of freedom involved in these old trials. 

Brougham was one of Lord Cockburn’s contemporaries; an 
Edinburgh Reviewer; a Whig politician; and so far as his in- 
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constant nature would allow him, the friend of the band of 
lawyers who gave an impress to the time. It is curious, how- 
ever, to trace the consistency of nature between youth and age. 
In the lives and letters of Cranston, of Jeffrey, of Horner, of 
Mackintosh, of Sydney Smith, there will be found a hearty, 
warm, and joyous outpouring of affection to one another. Not 
one kindly word, however, is ever said by one of them of 
Brougham. He first promises Jeffrey his support; he then 
becomes restive, and retracts; and again, after being soothed, 
he returns to duty. (Horner's Life, vol. i. p. 186.) He quarrels 
with Horner and reduces that gentlest of mankind to despair, 
because, being ignorant of any reason for a quarrel, Horner can 
do nothing towards a reconciliation. (Horner's Life, vol. ii. p. 
74.) At last the fit passes off, and after several years of cold 
estrangement, he relents and admits to his old familiarity a man 
who had, perhaps, only offended his vanity. In short, Brougham 
appears to have been an erratic comet that scared them all—at 
once an object of alarm and admiration; and so through life he 
has been characterized by the same unaccountable levity, vacil- 
lation, and incoherence, which has rendered him the sport of 
every petty passion of the hour. 

No one would wish to speak otherwise than kindly of a man 
who, at least for twenty-two years, has tasted few of the glories 
and all the disappointments of ambition. Yet one who thrusts 
himself upon the public attention in the spirit of a gladiator, to 
fight at his own hand, and bear down opposition with the dicta- 
torial tone of a conqueror, cannot complain, if, while assailing 
others, he is himself judged. When Lord Brougham attacks 
his friend for being a relator of anecdotes, why does he forget 
the bulky tomes which bear his own name, and which profess to 
give sketches, anecdotes, and portraits of the small and great of 
all lands and times? The difference between the two writers 
is, that the one confines himself to memoirs of persons that he 
knew, and writes in a style bright with immortality ; while the 
other favours mankind with anecdotes and sketches of persons 
of all countries, all professions, all creeds, some of whom he 
knew, and some of whom he did not, in a style often energetic 
and eloquent, but always loose, disjointed, and diffuse. He 
belongs to the school which seeks effect from exaggeration 
or suppression, and which, though sometimes producing power- 
ful passages, more frequently evaporates in fustian and rant. 
While many of his figures want the freshness and vigour of 
sketches from the life, they are destitute of the finish of his- 
torical portraiture, And, amid all, there is ever mingling the 
predominant vanity of the author, whose services to mankind, 
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if not at all times directly insisted on, are ingeniously enforcea 
by repeated notices of the most perfect type of character—a 
lawyer and rhetorician, To be perfect, however, there must 
be the combination, in that exact measure which fills the out- 
line with the figure of the retired statesman. The lawyer is 
insufficient if he be destitute of that noble rhetoric which 
enabled Henry Brougham to ascend without effort from the 
professional pleading to command the attention and applause of 
listening senates: the mere orator, again, is wanting if he pos- 
sess not the perfect knowledge of men, and the practised aptitude 
for business which the contests of Nisi Prius always give. His 
opinion, too, of his own style, varies from that commonly received, 
and the light of Burke’s genius pales before the brighter sun of 
his biographer. “The kinds of composition are various, and 
Burke excels in them all, with the exception of two, the very 
highest, given to few, and when given, almost always possessed 
alone—fierce, nervous, overwhelming declamation, and close, 
rapid argument.”* We are to find examples of this in the col- 
lected works of the great orator. We have sometimes an oppor- 
tunity of comparison between Cockburn and his reviewer as to 
their relative skill in portrait painting. They differ very widely 
in the impression which they leave. Individuality, in the sketches 
of Brougham, is lost. We are looking upon costume figures 
where a blank is left for the face,—the personal identity eluding 
the grasp of fancy. Censure, admiration, and even personal 
qualifications are generalized, till they become common; and 
anecdotes intended to illustrate individual character, are not the 
best, and are often spoilt by the author’s eloquence in the telling. 
Every quality of Mirabeau is dwelt upon but his oratory ; diplo- 
macy is scarcely mentioned in the sketch of Talleyrand ; the life 
of Frederick the Great is a collection of the discreditable anec- 
dotes of his private life,—his great achievements and his wonder- 
ful struggles being compressed into a few passages of deprecia- 
tory narrative. ‘The fierce outburst introduced in the life of 
Wilkes as to the bad demagogic arts of which he was not guilty, 
and the mean practices which he is admitted not to have followed, 
published twenty years ago by way of abusing O’Connell, and 
which now read so oddly when O'Connell, and Melbourne, and 
Althorp, and the appropriation clause are things of history, is 
reproduced in the new edition. All this passionate insinuation 
will be unintelligible to another generation. Alas! when writers 
compose biographical sketches according to their passions, what 
tortures are laid up for the future historian ! 

If, like Cobbett, Brougham is one of the most copious of 





* Brougham’s Works, vol. i. p. 232. Ed, 1855. 
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writers, he is also like Cobbett one of the most inconstant that 
ever abused the liberty of the press. In his old age he writes 
the recantation of a thousand speeches. His fluctuating praise 
or blame of individuals or of parties, his defence or abuse of 
principles and systems, are all incidental to the personal feelings 
of the moment. For the doctrines themselves, the opinions, the 
measures he has alternately advocated and denounced, his pre- 
tensions to ordinary consistency are such as not to bear the 
hazard of a gratuitous appearance in Court. He upholds the 
horrors of the reign of terror in Scotland to-day, as if he were 
wholly unconscious of ever having written anything before. 
Lord Cockburn’s Memorials are filled with sketches of the 
troubled politics of the Scottish reign of terror. He recurs to 
the subject at almost every page, as one that had much occupied 
his mind; and truly the world has never had such a striking 
picture of it. Life was certainly not pleasant in those days, 
when not merely freedom of speech, but almost freedom of 
thought was a crime. There have been three periods in Scottish 
history more peculiarly unfortunate ; and to have lived in them 
must have been a trial,—times like those under which the Ita- 
lians are now living, when, at every step, the air is tainted with 
the trail of a police spy. Over the fair fields of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, men of foreign language and ‘of foreign mien 
bear down a sensitive race, proud of their traditions and their 
history. The materialities of life, though possessed in ample 
abundance, are no compensation for the want of that which gives 
to life its charm. So, when Baliol surrendered the independence 
of his country to Edward, and foreign legions spread from the 
Solway to the Shetland Isles, and the calm of despair settled 
upon a prostrate people, Scotland for a time felt in all its agony 
the miseries of conquest. So, when during the twenty-eight 
sad years which constituted the reign of the last Stuarts, all that 
was great and true-hearted was hunted from valley to mountain, 
and the scaffolds were deluged with the blood of martyrs, the 
eople had another taste of the horrors of a scientific despotism. 
hese were times when suspicion became proof, and when law 
was oppression. But the life of a nation outlives the life of man, 
and in its circuit comprehends that retributive or compensating 
award which is denied to individuals, The powerful oppressor 
is often followed to the grave with honour, and monuments are 
reared to his memory, and the good and the brave are cast upon 
the hill side, and receive justice only from history. To them the 
right reward comes too late; but a nation endures for ages ; it 
creates a future for itself, and colours that future with its own 
character. The blood of martyrs is the seed of religion. From 
their tombs they speak a lesson of heroism and magnanimity to 
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posterity ; and the Scotland of this day is all the better that they 
lived and suffered. 

It is not a pleasant duty to rake up the smouldering embers of . 
ancient controversies—Jgnes suppositos cinert doloso. A more 
agreeable duty would it have been to have dwelt upon many of the 
cheering pictures of old mannersand times, and of modern improve- 
ment and civilisation, which Cockburn’s Memorials afford us. The 
war is over, and its memories might expire. Lord Cockburn 
might have been indulged in the retrospect of sufferings borne 
and of triumphs achieved; but his ancient friend will have it 
otherwise, and he probes the old sore so that its rankling pains 
leave no rest to the sufferer. He seems to have a horror of the 
waters of Lethe, and will only bathe in Phlegethon. We live 
in an age of fresh ideas. The things which interested the youth 
of Cockburn and of Brougham, have become to us wearisome 
and unprofitable. The old party shibboleths have lost their sig- 
nificance, and the faith which once could remove mountains, is, 
in the breast of a new generation, chilled and dead. A feeble 
reflection of that ancient spirit is exhibited by Cockburn, when 
professing to act as its historian, and by his friend when subject- 
ing him to criticism. 

The political trials of 1792-96 constitute the text for an ela- 
borate commentary and moral. According to Lord Cockburn, 
the persons then condemned were guilty of no crime ; and assum- 
ing them to be guilty of sedition, of which they were accused, 
the punishment was illegal. Upon both these points we have 
the shock of a point-blank contradiction ; as we have also upon 
the merits and virtues of the Judge who tried them. 

All who die are honoured with tears! The friend is lamented 
by his friend, the husband by his wife, the father by his children, 
and the apostle of liberty carries with him the regrets of man- 
kind. Even Braxfield has now a coronach of wailing over his 
tomb. He was not a cruel magistrate, who abused power, and 
bent the laws to the oppression and misery of the land. He was 
not a brutal judge, coarse in his manners, inhuman in his treat- 
ment of the feeble; overbearing and insolent to serve his party 
or to gratify his passions; and whom no scruples of conscience 
kept back an instant from his object. If he has hitherto received 
a pre-eminent renown in infamy, he now deserves a more lasting 
one in our gratitude and commiseration. The world has hitherto 
been inerror. His name ought not to be linked with Lauderdale 
and Mackenzie. He belongs to the category of which Duncan 
Forbes was the chief. He exhibits to mankind the splendid spec- 
tacle of great talents long exercised with difficulties, and high 
principles never tainted with guilt. Such is the sketch by this 
new historian who is to blot from our minds the fixed traditions 
and the burning memories of half a century. 
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The world sometimes admires the chivalrous devotion that 
runs counter to the current of history and the prejudices of the 
mass, It may arise from moral courage and real conviction ; 
more frequently from Quixotism of disposition, soured by disap- 
pointment and embittered by personal antipathy. The proud 
eagle does not here soar in his own meridian. He enters into a 
sphere where he has no superiority over others. Of the merits 
and character of Lord Braxfield, and of the merits and demerits 
of those proceedings which ended in the banishment of Thomas 
Muir and his unhappy compatriots, there are thousands as cap- 
able of judging and pronouncing an opinion as Lord Brougham. 

Lord Cockburn says, “ that no impartial censor can avoid de- 
tecting throughout the whole course of the trials not mere casual 
indications of bias, but absolute straining for convictions. . . . 
In every case sentiments were avowed (from the Bench) imply- 
ing the adoption of the worst current intemperance. _ If, instead 
of a supreme Court of justice sitting for the trial of guilt or of 
innocence, it had been an ancient commission appointed by the 
Crown to procure convictions, little of its judicial manner would 
have required to be changed. . . . In order to finda match 
for the judicial spirit of this Court at this period we must go back 
to the days of Lauderdale and Dalziel.” 

All this is contradicted, and Braxfield, it now seems, was not 
blasphemous and arbitrary. When he damned a lady who was 
playing with him at whist, he did not, as Cockburn says, apolo- 
gize to her by saying that he mistook her for his wife. He did 
not say, of course, to Horner’s father, one of the jurors who 
tried Muir, “ Come awa’, Maister Horner, come awa’, and help 
us to hang ane o” thae damned scoondrels.” Nor, when Gerald 
pleaded that our Saviour was a Reformer, did Braxfield retort, 
* Muckle he made o’ that,—he was hanget.” So far, too, from 
wishing convictions, he rather aided the accused, as is plainly 
seen from the State trials to which Cockburn refers. 

It were well, when censure is thus so liberally administered, 
that the censor himself should be correct. So far from referring 
to the State trials as an authority, Cockburn says that the pro- 
ceedings “ are very faintly given” there. They do not exhibit 
the interruptions by Braxfield to the prisoner, and they give no 
account of the whole tone and spirit of the trial. Yet they tell 
how he was reprimanded and commanded to sit down, and how 
his witnesses were bullied, and how he was told more than once 
to make an end of his evidence, and, lastly, they give a summing 
up which, if it had been attributed to Jeffreys, would have found 
no one to dispute its origin. This is the charge of the impartial 
Judge :— 

“As Mr. Muir has brought many witnesses to prove his general 
good behaviour, and his recommending peaceable measures and peti- 
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tions to Parliament, it is your business to judge how far this should 
operate in his favour, in opposition to the evidence on the other side. 
Mr. Muir might have known that no attention could be paid to such a 
rabble. What right had they to representation? Hecould have told 
them that the Parliament would never lisien to their petition. How 
could they think of it? A government in every country should be 
just like a corporation ; and in this country it is made up of the landed 
interest, which alone has a right to be represented. As for the rabble, who 
have nothing but personal property, what hold has the nation of them ? 
What security for the payment of their taxes? They may bundle 
up all their property on their backs and leave the country in the 
twinkling of an eye, but landed property cannot be removed.””—(State 
Trials.) 


What in the captain’s but a choleric word, is in the soldier flat 
blasphemy. It was the right of a land-owner to exercise his 
privilege of freedom of speech ; it was sedition in the landless or 
poverty-stricken yeoman. This was the view also of Dr. Samuel 
Horsley, a Bishop of Pitt’s creation, who at the same time gave 
it as his opinion in Parliament,—*that he did not know what 
the mass of the people in any country had to do with the laws, 
but to obey them.” And the conclusion of the charge belongs to 
this school. ‘“ The tencency,” said Braxfield, “of the panel’s 
conduct was plainly to promote a spirit of revolt, and if what 
was demanded was not given, to take it by force. His Lord- 
ship had not the smallest “doubt thit the Jury were like himself 
convinced of the panel's guilt, and desired them to return such a 
verdict as would do them honour. ”"—(Robertson’s Leport.) 

Lord Braxfield may, in quieting discontent and allaying sedi- 
tion, have intended to interpose the mediation of kind offices and 
temperate words. His object may have been to stop the descent 
of the iron flail, and satisfy even unreasoning and inconsiderate 
passion. His heart may have beat with the patriotic aspiration 
of merely discountenancing the untimely fervour which only 
gave to an affrightened Government a pretext and an arm of 
vengeance ; and on the judgment-seat he might have only wished 
to curb, by the humanity of the law, that relentless vindictiveness 
which, though it punished, also brutalized a people. If so, his 
charge does not do him justice ; and he has received hard mercy 
from posterity, which has sat in stern judgment on his tomb. 


* This old Judge, 
With one foot in the grave; with dim eyes, strange 
To tears, save drops of dotage; with long white 
And scanty hairs, and shaking hands, and head 
As palsied as his heart was hard, he counselled, 
Caballed, and put men’s lives out, as if life 
Were no more than the feelings long extinguished 
In his withered bosom.” 
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The punishment of fourteen years’ transportation for sedition 
was out of all proportion to the offence. We are told, however, 
by Lord Brougham, that Braxfield only pronounced the sentence 
which the law allowed him,—a statement made in contradiction 
to the notorious fact that that sentence has been condemned as 
contrary to law by every Judge who has had occasion to review 
it. It was law made for the occasion, and made by Braxtield, 
in whose hands the rest of the Judges were as potter’s clay. It 
is unnecessary here to recite legal opinions. The whole question 
has been already discussed in this Journal by a learned Judge 
now upon the Bench, who had as large a practice as any 
contemporary Lawyer in the Criminal Courts. His opinion 
(ante, vol. iv. p. 815) we reprint. “It was not attempted 
to be justified either by the direct sanction of any statute 
enacting that punishment, or by reference to any precedent 
authorizing its infliction, but was rested on what was termed the 
inherent power, the native vigour of the Court. The principles 
evolved would lead, if followed out, to absolute despotism; and 
indeed the whole tone and style of the chapter (speaking of 
Baron Hume’s work, who adopts Braxfield’s law) is more 
suited to the jurisprudence of Russia than of Scotland.” In 
truth, the law Jaid down at these trials was made then, or if it 
had any authority from precedent, it could only be obtained 
from times when the boots and the thumb-screw were instru- 
ments of justice. Lord Brougham knew all this, and suppressed 
it; or, if he did not know it, he brings to the discussion an 
ignorance of the subject not creditable to a Judge of the Tri- 
bunal of Appeal. 

It is, moreover, admitted, that in England sedition was never 
punished with transportation, and this is glossed over by tell- 
ing us that imprisonment was as hard to bear at that period, 
and that transportation was rather an advantage. “At that 
period,” says Cockburn, (Memorials, p. 100,) “it implied a 
frightful voyage of many months, great wretchedness in the new 
colony, an almost complete extinction of all communication with 
home, and such difficulty in returning, that a man transported 
was considered as a man never to be seen again. Nevertheless, 
transportation for a first offence was the doom of every one of 
these prisoners.” The convict ship and the convict settlement, 
frightful at any time, were still more frightful then! Broken 
hearts and fortunes; high spirits still untamed, whose crime was 
that they were unsuccessful; minds in ruin and decay; good 
natures corrupted into evil; cheerful souls turned into bitterness ; 
men of rank and education subjected to a slavery to the rude, 
the rough, the coarse, and the ignorant drivers of a convict set- 
tlement. With the evil association of the unfortunate with the 
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wicked, the political offender joined with the murderer or the 
thief, what could be expected but that the miserable creatures 
should become more embittered and exasperated? “It has been 
said,” adds Cockburn, “ that after these trials there was no more 
sedition. The same thing might be said though they had been 
tried by the boot, and punished by fire. Jeffreys and Kirk put 
down sedition for the day by their bloody assizes, but our ex- 
hibitions of judicial vigour, instead of eradicating the seditious 
propensity, prolonged its inward vitality, These trials sunk 
deep, not merely into the popular mind, but into the minds of 
all men who thought. It was by these proceedings, more than 
by any other wrong, that the spirit of discontent justified itself 
throughout the rest of that age.” (Memorials, p. 102.) 

Why has the country since lost all its dangerous classes? and 
how have thousands of meetings been held in our unguarded 
cities without danger to the commonwealth? How, amid the 
privations that periodically occur, is there no political discontent, 
and no hatred of class against class? Is it not that this state of 
security has only supervened, when statesmen gave up the notion 
that they ought to extirpate sedition by the strong hand. They 
were determined to curb the excesses of the press, and the press 
grew wilder and more licentious. Full freedom of speech, 
association, and locomotion, are now the rule, and the result is, 
that every secret society, every scurrilous print, every doctrine 
inconsistent with the social rights and the religious feelings of 
the community have disappeared, or are promulgated in dark- 
ness or among the tombs. Every man is allowed to air his 
hobby and pet scheme for the perfectibility of mankind. The 
orator gets rid of his speech, and the theorist of his speculations, 
and society, if none the wiser, has at least had a subject for 
amusement. The chaffis blown from the wheat, and in the end 
public opinion either laughs at the folly, or adopts and acts upon 
a new truth. Principles, races, nationalities, constitutions, and 
theories, are the powers, the pretences, or the bugbears of this 
day. Yet thrones survive, and the world is grateful to, and has 
ceased to persecute, the men who forget private interest for public 
duty; who busy themselves with the complexity of our social 
position, and undertake the duty of disentangling its embarrass- 
ments, 

In those dreary days of terror the position of an advocate of 
Whig politics was gloomy enough. When we think of what has 
been, and now look through the Parliament House at what is, 
it is almost impossible to believe that such a change could have 
taken place within the compass of half a century. Young men 
who professed liberal principles in those times, which now would 
be considered somewhat antiquated, “ were treated as the causes 
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and the shields of the popular delusions; and belonging mostly 
to the bar, they were constantly and insolently reminded that 
the case of their brother, Thomas Muir, transported for sedition, 
was intended for their special edification.” 

“The progress of no young man could be more apparently hopeless 
than of him who, with the known and fatal taint of a taste for popu- 
lar politics, entered our bar. But they were generally well warned. 
If not overlooked from their insignificance, a written test was for some 
years presented to them, and a refusal to subscribe it set a black mark 
upon him who refused. Ihave heard George Cranstoun say that the 
test was put to him, and by a celebrated Professor of Law acting for 
the Tory party. It was rejected, and Cranstoun found it convenient 
to leave the bar, and spend some time chiefly in Ireland, as an officer 
in a regiment of fencible cavalry, commanded by his friend the Earl 
of Ancrum.”—(J/emorials, p. 92.) 


Brougham denies that the test was put to Cranstoun. Cock- 
burn says that Cranstoun told him so, and therefore when both 
concur, the one in affirming the fact, and the other in stating 
that he told the tale as it was told to him, we must be pardoned 
if we cannot adopt the suggestion of Lord Brougham,—* That 
the written test is an invention of some party zealot who had 
imposed on Lord Cockburn.” In our day, when every man is 
free to express his opinion as he pleases, when public opinion 
awes senates with a moral supremacy which belongs to no other 
power ; when personal independence does not bring in its train 
persecution, loss of friends, exclusion from office, and every im- 
pediment in the way of an honourable ambition, it is difficult to 
realize the state of misery and subjection in which the men of 
liberal minds at the Scottish Bar were held in the days of 
Braxfield. No public opinion, no press, no power derived from 
their number, as at the Bar of England; but a small coterie, 
strong only in their convictions, and conscious of their talents. 
Herding apart, communication with them was thought incon- 
sistent with allegiance to the Crown. Even Scott can speak of 
it as a thing of novelty, that he met Jeffrey at dinner. It is 
said that in England men suffered as much, and Cockburn is 
erroneously charged with representing Scotland as alone sub- 
jected to the reign of terror. It may be true that “ Mr. 
Brougham,” as is carefully announced, was excluded from the 
honours of a silk gown, because he had done duty to his unfor- 
tunate client against the persecutions of the King. But it 
cannot at the same time be forgotten, that such exclusion re- 
dounded to the glory and honour,—nay, even to the worldly 
prosperity of “Mr. Brougham,” when he led the Northern 
Circuit in a stuff gown, many silks being obliged to keep their 
talents in abeyance. No one wishes to stand between a good 
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man’s merit and his reward; but why obtrude sacrifices that are 
not forgotten, upon the attention of a world, which wishes to do 
tardy homage to the principles of freedom, in the persons of 
men who suffered upon a more obscure theatre, and who were 
not buoyed up by the acclamations of sy mpathizing multitudes ? 

“The state of politics in this country,” says Jeffrey, (vol. i. 

p. 98,) “and the excessive violence and avowed animosities of 
the parties in power, which have now extended to every depart- 
ment of life, and come to affect every profession, make the pro- 
spect less encouraging to one who abhors its intolerance, and is 
at no pains to conceal his contempt of its influence. 
There are some moments when I think I could sell myself to 
the Minister or to the Devil, in order to get above these necessi- 
ties. At other times I think of undertaking pilgrimages and 
seeking adventures, to give a little interest and diversity to the 
dull life that seems to await me; and when I am most reason- 
able, I meditate upon my chances of success at the English 
Bar or in India, to both of which resources I have been exhorted 
and recommended by some of my friends.” And even the philo- 
sophic Horner, whose political creed was never offensively 
urged, was obliged to betake himself to the South. “I become 
daily more averse,” he says, “to the practice of the Scotch 
Court. There are certain circumstances positively disagreeable, 
both in the manner in which business is conducted, and in the 
manner in which success is attained, and these disadvantages 
are rendered the less tolerable after comparison with the Courts 
of the South,” (Memoirs, vol. i. p. 173.) And he afterwards 
describes the mode in which official dignity at Edinburgh is te 
be obtained, (p. 353,) as “a long service to party cabals, party 
prejudices, and party disappointments.” 

Yet in the hour of trial these men were found wanting. 
Cranstoun and Jeffrey and Thomson were put to the test at an 
early period of their professional career, in reference to the 
motion for the expulsion of Henry Erskine from the office of 
Dean of Faculty, for presiding at a meeting to petition against 
the Seditious Meetings Bill. This man was the noblest Roman 
of them all; perhaps the most accomplished advocate that the 
Bar of Scotland ever knew; beloved personally, and consistent 
in his political career. The meeting he attended was for the 
constitutional purpose, of petitioning Parliament against a mea- 
sure that in our day would provoke a rebellion. It was con- 
ducted with sobriety and decorum. The language used was 
spoken with the bated breath of men who had the law of sedi- 
tion expounded to them in such terms as to reduce freedom of 
speech almost toa name. Yet to the Faculty of Advocates it 
was sufficient to justify a motion for expulsion made by Charles 
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Hope. And the motion was carried; and Henry Erskine, to 
the disgrace of the body whom he honoured, went out of office, 
and a Dundas reigned in his stead. Horner saw Erskine after 
his retirement from the Bar, which took place in 1807. “He 
is living,” says Horner in 1812, “among the plantations he has 
been making, for the last twenty years, in the midst of all the 
bustle of business. He has the banks of the River Almond for 
about four miles. He told me he had thrown away the law like 
a dirty clout, and had forgotten it altogether. It is delightful 
to see the same high spirits which made him such a favourite in 
the world, while he was in the career of ambition and prosperity, 
still attending him after all the disappointments that would have 
chagrined another man to death; such a temper is worth all 
that the most successful ambition could ever bestow.”—( Horner, 
vol. ii. p. 122.) 

When this man was put upon his trial, and the young Whig 
lawyers were subjected to the eaperimentum crucis, the whole of 
them but Moncreiff dishonourably took to flight. Cranstoun, and 
Jeffrey, and Thomson, if they did not vote against him, at least 
deserted their standard, and did not vote at all. For this they 
are excused, because it appears that every young man in those 
days came to the bar with a patron, who kept in his hands 
their conscience, and the intercourse between whom and them 
was like that of a man who is dancing upon wires. Jeffrey’s 
patron was Lord Glenlee. Thomson had for patron Lord 
Henderland, and Cranstoun the Duke of Buccleuch. To have 
voted in favour of Henry Erskine, would have offended these 
powerful persons, and therefore, when the hour came to make a 
sacrifice for principle, the victims were not forthcoming. All 
fled except Moncreiff, who, faithful amid the faithless, held the 
candles up for Henry Erskine at the meeting, and was at his 
post in the Faculty to record his vote for his friend, with that 
high moral courage and conscientious sense of duty, which 
formed so prominent a characteristic of the man. Cockburn 
takes occasion so frequently, and with such detail, to excuse an 
act which may be forgotten, but not defended, that one can 
almost think he himself would, had he been at the Bar, have 
also proved a coward. 

Yet, after all, the Whig lawyers of the Parliament House of 
that day alone preserved any apparent conflict with the ruling 
domination. They had, without experience and without posi- 
tion, to steer a previously untried life-boat in the darkest night 
that had ever spread despondency and terror over the hearts of 
men, All the Scottish representation was in the hands of Dun- 
das ; the Town Councils were foci of corruption, intolerance, and 
ignorance ; the laws were oppressive, and oppressively admin- 
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istered; the punishments were sanguinary; and liberality of 
thought, even in the peaceful domains of speculative philosophy, 
or in the quiet scenes of historical investigation, were denied to 
the genius of Dugald Stewart and Adam Ferguson. When 
young men arose, who dared to push inquiry into the theory of 
government, astonishment was succeeded by half-belief, and 
that by indignation, and that again by horror. It was in vain! 
Jeffrey and his coadjutors held on their own way ; bastion, and 
fort, and battlement fell; and after every position was surren- 
dered, and every relic of barbarous intolerance swept away, the 
British sun for the last time, having shone so long in the me- 
ridian, culminated to his decline. The repeal of the Test Act ; 
the reform of the representation ; the repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
the opening of the universities to dissenters; every step which 
has been gained from the losing side of antiquated folly, has 
been made the occasion on which the British sun has set for 
ever. On each occasion we renounced irrevocably our place 
among the nations; and on the morning after the sad announce- 
ment, the glorious orb came forth from Pluto’s dark realms, and 
our country shines resplendent under the sun of a regenerated 
policy. 

All this violence was done to the principles of constitutional 
freedom, upon the impulse cf a senseless alarm. The whole of 
the upper and middle classes of both kingdoms, the possessors of 
the wealth as the holders of the real power, repudiated the 
doctrines of French republicanism. A few wild enthusiasts 
there were, scattered throughout the country, whose doctrines 
did harm to freedom by confounding it with the licence which 
reigned in Paris. Had they been let alone, their enthusiasm 
would have passed away from want of opposition to stimulate it. 
The missiles of political strife by speech and by the press, may, 
no doubt, be as mischievous, though less material than the 
sticks and stones of more primitive commonwealths; but amid 
the horrors which the atrocities of the French Revolution ex- 
cited, the government of this country might have been con- 
temptuous with safety. They forgot, however, that “the right 
too rigid hardens into wrong.” All hope or even desire for 
parliamentary reform had, for the time, passed away. Toryism 
rode triumphant on the wave; and the most diluted liberality 
of sentiment never fared so badly as when Thomas Paine proved 
that the rights of man lay in anarchy and atheism, and Gerald 
was declaiming against free states, patrician senates, and con- 
stitutional kings. Burke was anxious enough to magnify the 
terrors upon which he justified his apostasy. Yet, in the midst 
of the strife, he was not so much the victim of his excited ima- 
gination as not to feel contempt for the few enthusiasts who, 
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throughout the country, endeavoured to excite a feeling of 
sympathy for liberality of opinion. In his Reflections, he treats 
the “society for constitutional information” as a_ charitable 
club; and the “revolution society” as a gathering of dissenters, 
who, if they had not been noticed by the French assembly, 
would never have emerged from obloquy; and in that other 
celebrated passage, he thus disposes of the new sect, whose voice 
it was thought would be sufficient to overthrow the institutions 
of a thousand years. 

“The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and spirit of intrigue, 
of several petty cabals, who attempt to hide their total want of 
confidence in bustle and noise, and puffing and mutual quotation 
of each other, makes you imagine that our contemptuous neglect 
of their abilities is a general mark of acquiescence in their 
opinions. No such thing, I assure you. Because half-a-dozen 
grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with their impor- 
tunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle repose beneath the 
shadow of the British oak, chew the cud, and are silent—pray, 
do not imagine that those who make the noise are the only in- 
habitants of the field ; that of course they are many in number; 
or that, after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, 
hopping, though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour. I 
almost venture to affirm, that not one in a hundred amongst us 
participates in the ‘ triumph’ of the Revolution Society.” 

If so, a dominant party might have safely left the inconsiderate 
reformers to the natural result of contempt and time. In the 
progress of a faction, the crisis inevitably returns when the good 
and the evil are separated—the enduring and perishable ma- 
terials are resolved into their kindred elements; that which is 
malignant or foolish or impracticable becomes embodied in a 
small fanatical horde, whose outcries if left unnoticed gradually 
subside, and having no audience to applaud them, the evil that 
they produce only reacts upon themselves. That which is really 
patriotic and religious having shaken off the baser material, 
gradually leavens the whole community, and forms an enduring 
and natural alliance with the fortunes of the country. We can 
now hear and laugh at the dreams of well-meaning Republican 
theorists. We do not need a prosecution to meet a prophecy 
that society is doomed, and that nothing can stay the spreading 
corruption, except the realization of some great idea dimly sha- 
dowed forth, the universal recognition of some high principle, or 
the elevation to power of some impossible seers. 

But men in that day took the measure of their opponents’ 
power from their own alarm. The capricious ebullitions of 
ages sentiment were extinguished by the heavy arm of the 
aw, stretched for the occasion by alarmist judges. In every 
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instance in Scotland (it was not so in England), conviction fol- 
lowed upon prosecution, and the freedom and hopes of the 
nation only recovered after years of arrogant and insulting 
rule. The ultima ratio in the controversy was at once made the 
sword of authority or the force of resistance. The system of 
repression was continued at a later period in the Six Acts, 
and the Gagging Bills of Castlereagh—fettering the press with 
heavy stamps and onerous securities; introducing the punish- 
ment of banishment for libels; empowering the magistracy to 
disarm the people, and subjecting the homes of freemen even to 
nightly visitations; restricting the exercise of the right of meet- 
ing to petition, and contracting to an alarming extent that per- 
sonal liberty which Englishmen are educated to consider as their 
birthright. The bonds that bind society together snap asunder 
in the presence of such oppression, Education, religion, hope, 
fear, become mere words. Men are transformed into wild beasts, 
and like wild beasts stand at bay at last, and rend their pursuers. 

But we leave with pleasure the irritating history of these 
wretched times, to say a few words of Jeffrey and Horner, and 
the Edinburgh of their day. 

The modern theory of advocacy, which reduces counsel to the 
place of hired bravoes, was never exemplified in the practice of 
Jeffrey. He did not think it necessary in the defence of his 
client, to prostitute his talents by an utter indifference to right, 
wrong, or conscience. He could bear the resentment of a hos- 
tile Court, and the vengeance of an exasperated government, but 
he never sacrificed his personal honour or the dignity of his pro- 
fession. He was.no doubt often obliged to defend the guilty, 
and to argue against his convictions, but he did not confound his 
representative with his personal character, and in the eager pur- 
suit of victory forget that there were higher interests at stake. 
There is truth in the severe remark of Junius, that “ the indis- 
criminate defence of right and wrong contracts the understand- 
ing whilst it hardens the heart.” It obliterates much of the finer 
sensibilities, and certainly is the worst school in which to acquire 
the habit of philosophical impartiality. Right and wrong are in 
few cases so clearly cut as to entitle a man, on his own respon- 
sibility, to pronounce dogmatically his opinion ; and this is not 
the purpose for which the trained skill of an advocate is sought. 
He is put as a legal bloodhound upon the scent, and hounded on 
to the pursuit with no other object and no higher motives than 
to pull down the prey. The merits of the case, except in so far 
as they may affect its management, must be matter of indiffer- 
ence. His first duty, if they are against him, is to set aside the 
truth,—to gloss over the facts which he cannot controvert, to 
bring into prominence any which his ingenuity may torture into 
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areply. Of course, a training like this, unless carefully guarded 
by conscience and liberality of mind, produces at the best a spirit 
of reckless partisanship, under the influence of which moral sen- 
sibility is lost. In theory, the profession which vindicates injured 
innocence, and interposes between the oppressor and his victim, 
is one of the noblest that can occupy the attention of men. Its 
Roman history, too, has a lofty origin. The patron and the client 
in old Rome were persons who stood to each other in the kindly 
position of a protector giving advice in return for service and 
gratitude. ‘The dread of shame,” says Tacitus, “ was not less 
powerful than the ambition which aimed at honours. To sink 
into the humiliating rank of a client, instead of maintaining the 
dignity of a patron, was a degrading thought. Men were un- 
willing to see the followers of their ancestor transferred to other 
families for protection.” In modern days the advocate works for 
a more vulgar reward, and many things contribute to induce 
habits of mind not consistent with the highest theory of his 
craft ;— over-zeal,—the “ equivocal” character of cases,—the ne- 
cessity of speaking so as to satisfy not the Court but the client,— 
the lowering essential to carry conviction to the commonplace 
minds of juries, and the claptrap requisite to rouse their pre- 
judices or their passions. ‘Then, too, while a divine has be- 
fore him one undeviating argument, an advocate is obliged 
within an hour to resign all claim to consistency, and to reply 
in another case before the same audience, to the views he had 
just eloquently enforced ; so that while the power of telling an 
effective statement is attained, truth and proportion, the great 
elements in all imitation or exposition of nature, are seldom 
reached. The one thing sought for is victory; and this would 
often pass to the other side, were the whole, or the essential pro- 
perties which convey the whole, truth disclosed. All this drove 
Jeremy Bentham from the profession. It troubled the scrupu- 
lous mind of Horner; and has often lost to the bar conscientious 
men, who took the picture of it from its gloomy side. 

As an expositor of the law, time, which levels all reputations, 
will not place Jeffrey on the pinnacle. His occupations were 
too various for excellence in a science so technical and engross- 
ing. The difficulty of combining accurate with general know- 
ledge, is illustrated in the case of one who possessed a versatility 
of intellect remarkable in an age of great men. His judgments 
are filled with fanciful and ingenious illustrations which im- 
perfectly supply the want of profundity of knowledge; and 
though always suggestive and often striking, leave upon the 
mind the painful impression of superficiality. He was no 
exception to the rule that men must be contented to forego 
the knowledge of many things, to remain entirely ignorant 
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of some things, and imperfectly instructed in others. It is 
the only alternative to a superficial smattering in all things. It 
is the necessary condition to unrivalled pre-eminence in any 
science, and particularly in that of law, which can only be 
mastered and retained by the undivided devotion to its pursuit 
of the most laborious lifetime. Yet the vigour of his intellect 
was such, that he threw illumination over the driest cases of feu- 
dal law, although few of his judgments retain a place as master- 
pieces of judicial wisdom. As a Judge he was the most incor- 
rect speaker that ever delivered an opinion, not from the poverty 
but from the superfluity of his ideas. They came crowding 
upon him in such numbers, that in his haste he left the strag- 
gling sentences behind, and pushed on in pursuit of some bright 
conception which his fertile and brilliant fancy extemporaneously 
struck out. He spoke both for the counsel and the Judge, dis- 
located the argument by interruptions without end, and was 
only dissatisfied when there was nothing more to say. Except 
in the single case as to the legality of erecting, in a grave-yard 
in Edinburgh, a monument to the political martyrs of 1796, his 
judicial opinions were always extemporaneously delivered; but 
on that occasion, apparently afraid that his feelings would hurry 
him into warm expressions inconsistent with the serene atmo- 
sphere of the judgment seat, he reduced his opinion to writing, 
and delivered a brilliant article, in which, while he discussed the 
legal merits of the question, it is impossible to discover his 
opinion as to the principles and the memory of the men who 
held a warm place in his heart. The versatility of Jeffrey was 
astonishing :—the Editor of a Review, an Advocate in great 
practice, and himself the most copious of reviewers. Articles 
upon all subjects came alike naturally to his fluent pen,—trea- 
tises upon the French Revolution, upon Poetry, upon Travels, 
upon Geology, upon the Huttonian Theory, upon the Classics, 
upon Biography, upon Legal Reform, upon Politics, down even 
to Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Health and Pamphlets on Vac- 
cination. Of course no human mind was capable of giving in- 
struction on every branch of human knowledge; but there is 
nothing that ever Jeffrey wrote that does not deserve to be read, 
its chief defect being a too redundant diction, and the Irish de- 
fect of over-facile illustration. In Southey’s Letters, recently 
published, we see how keenly he smarted under Jeftrey’s biting 
reviews :—“ Of Edinburgh society I think very little. Jeffrey 
is amusing for his wit; in taste he is a mere child; and he 
affects to despise learning, because he has none. I cannot feel 
angry with anything so diminutive; he is a mere homunculus, 
and would do for a Major in Gog and Magog’s army, were they 
twice as little.”"—(Vol. i. p. 342.) And he is described as 
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“ 6énunciating his words as if he had studied Gélocution under 
John Thelwall, of whom indeed he is an Elzevir edition in bet- 
ter binding.”—(Vol. i. p. 345.) 

All Jeffrey’s literary work was done at a time when he was 
engaged in the practice of a profession calculated to tax the 
utmost strength of the human intellect. Not in vacation merely, 
but in the busiest season of his practice, he sends to the insa- 
tiable printer sheet after sheet of brilliant writing, and at the 
same time preserves in business-like order and discipline his un- 
ruly corps of reviewers. Only once does he appear to have lost 
his temper, when gravely rebuked by Horner for the spirit of 
the contributions, that did not square with the precise standard 
of that philosophic contributor. “TI have a right,” Jeffrey in- 
dignantly says, “I hope, to ask you to write for us; and you 
have a right, no doubt, to excuse yourself and to make your own 
apologies ; but do not, if you please, announce to me so formally 
what ‘ you wish to be understood’ on the subject of your con- 
tributions, nor fancy that I am to take your orders as if I were a 
shopman of Constable’s.” 

He appears to have received little assistance from his friends 
at the bar. Thomson was exhausted with two articles—Cock- 
burn did not contribute more than six, and Cranston and 
Moncreiff never found leisure or vocation for any other pursuit 
than their profession. Brougham and Horner alone, except oc- 
casionally, did not weary ; and Sydney, until prosperity made him 
indolent, was always ready to furnish those gay articles of wit 
and wisdom that are read with satisfaction still, even when the 
immediate interest of their subject has passed away. 

The biography of Jeffrey has done justice neither to him nor 
to his biographer. In many respects it is defective, not from 
what it has said, but from what it wants; and, delightful as it is 
as a piece of narrative, it leaves upon the mind a most inade- 

uate idea of the Reviewer, Advocate, Statesman, and Judge. 

lis life necessarily brought him in contact with literary men 
and the literary world for thirty years; and one would naturally 
look in his biography for a narrative of his intercourse with the 
cloud of literati by whom he was assisted, whose contributions 
he directed and suggested. And yet neither in the Life nor in 
the volume of letters, is there a word said upon what ought to be 
the most delightful chapter of his biography. Where are his 
own letters, for example, to Brougham? Were they ever asked 
for, or did that capricious reviewer carry his antipathy to the 
biographer so far as to do injustice to Jeffrey, by refusing to de- 
liver them up? And where, in like manner, are the thousand 
other letters to the London, Oxford, and Dublin writers, whose 
papers fill the fifty volumes that he edited. Instead of these, we 
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are furnished with a collection of epistles to women and children, 
which remind one of the baby-talk of nurses rather than the 
writings of one of the departed great, who tracked the deep mys- 
teries of knowledge by the light himself had kindled. And the 
hiatus is not supplied by anything told us in the “ Life” itself, 
which contains a most imperfect appreciation of a long series 
of literary labours, which gave dignity and polish to the eulogy 
of a party, and added pungency to satire. The biographer dis- 
poses of labours during several years in three lines, after this 
fashion: ‘ Nevertheless, besides the three articles just mentioned, 
he wrote during this period about thirty-six more, chiefly on lite- 
rature, biography, and general history ;” and so the matter is 
dismissed, and our craving curiosity is left unsatisfied. Nor 
have we much greater satisfaction in the history of his great 
forensic displays,—his parliamentary, or his judicial career. All 
this required reading on the part of Cockburn, and a knowledge 
of literature which he did not possess. He wrote his history in 
his old age, without collecting his materials,—a pleasant piece of 
biography it is, but it is not the biography of his illustrious 
friend. Had Empson written the literary portion, and left what 
was purely personal and social to Cockburn, a work worthy of 
the subject and the writers might have been produced ; but as it 
is, it can only be looked upon as an imperfect sketch, and the 
biography of Jeffrey remains to be written. 

But there is a graver defect still. There is nothing in the 
Life that would indicate that Jeffrey had any other hopes than 
those which bounded a pure and lofty human ambition. His 
life may have been that of a heathen philosopher, who looked 
with grim satisfaction to the midnight crossing of the Styx; or 
who ended existence in the still sadder gloom which oppressed 
the heart of Cicero with the hopes of an immortality that he 
could imagine, but which his reason disclaimed. And this, too, 
while his biographer knew how deep and sincere, as life drew to 
its close, were the religious convictions of Jeffrey,—convictions 
deepened and impressed upon his mind by many anxious conversa- 
tions with Chalmers. It is all the more necessary that Jeffrey’s 
character upon this point should be set right with the world, 
because he himself delivered up for publication several letters 
written to him by Sydney Smith, in which even he, who proved 
in his Essay upon missions that the extension of Christianity in 
India would give the death-blow to the British dominion there, 
charged Jeffrey with infidelity, and threatened to secede from the 
Review unless a tone more consistent with the Christian senti- 
ment of the community were adopted. In 1808, Smith warned 
him against the infidelity that he then had allowed to creep into 
the Review, (Smith’s Life, vol. ii. pp. 41, 42); and ten years after- 
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wards he still complains in language like this :—“ I must beg the 
favour of you to be explicit on one point. Do you mean to take 
care that the Review shall not profess or encourage infidel prin- 
ciples? Unless this is the case, I must absolutely give up all 
thoughts of connecting myself with it.” Sydney’s motives for 
this rebuke are not of the loftiest. “ Besides the general re- 
gret I feel from errors of this nature, I cannot help feeling that 
they press harder upon me than upon anybody belonging to the 
Review, which makes it perilous to a clergyman in particular to 
be concerned in it.”—(Smith, vol. ii. p. 145.) When Jeffrey 
gave for publication letters which called prominent attention to 
a subject so important to his character, he surely trusted that an 
explanation would be given that would remove the painful im- 
pression they were calculated to leave. In Cockburn’s hands 
the materials of explanation were placed, which he had no right 
to keep back. His duty asa biographer required above all things 
a frank explanation upon this. It would not have sunk Jeffrey 
in the estimation of mankind, that he was found to have abjured 
the hasty opinions of his youth ; and that he gave nights of study 
to a religion which, if he was late of believing, he earnestly be- 
lieved at last. 

There was another Edinburgh Reviewer deserving of special 
notice,—one whose name is almost unknown even to reading 
men of this generation,—who died at the early age of thirty-eight, 
—who has a monument in Westminster Abbey, and was mourn- 
ed for alike by opponents and friends. We allude to Horner. 
He had no ancestral greatness to give him place, nor popular 
eloquence, nor the genius that supplies the want of it. His power 
consisted in “a character that made him almost the representa- 
tive of virtue itself;” or, as Sydney better expresses it, he had 
the ten commandments written in his face, and he might with 
impunity have committed any crime he liked, as no jury with 
that face would convict him. Cockburn says, that at the time 
he died, he was possessed of a greater public influence than any 
other private man. Yet now not merely the influence of his 
acts or words has disappeared, but his history, except for his 
admirable biography, would have been forgotten. The cause of 
this is found not in Horner, but in the temporary character of 
the subjects on which he wasted himself; and he had in conse- 
quence his reward—from his contemporaries. 


“‘ Now,” says Cockburn, “let every young man ask, how was this 
attained? By rank? He was the son of an Edinburgh merchant. 
By wealth? Neither he nor any of his relations ever had a super- 
fluous sixpence. By office? He held but one, and only for a few 
years, of no influence, and with very little pay. By talents? His 
were not splendid, and he had no genius. Cautious and slow, his 
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only ambition was to be right. By eloquence? He spoke in calm, 
good taste, without any of the oratory that either terrifies or seduces. 
By any fascination of manner? Tis was only correct and agreeable. 
By what then was it? Merely by sense, industry, good principles, 
and a good heart,—qualities which no well-constituted good mind 
need ever despair of attaining. It was the force of his character that 
raised him; and this character, not impressed upon him by nature, 
but formed out of no peculiarly fine elements by himself. There were 
many in the House of Commons of far greater ability and eloquence ; 
but no one surpassed him in the combination of an adequate portion 
of these with moral worth. Horner was born to shew what moderate 
powers, unaided by anything whatever except culture and goodness, 
may achieve, even when these powers are displayed amidst the com- 
petition and jealousy of public life.”—Memorials, p. 312. 


His Life, which has reached a second edition, has been written 
by his brother. It is composed chiefly of the diaries and letters 
of Horner himself, joined together by a few sentences of narra- 
tive, where that seemed necessary to complete the statement. It 
is a life the perusal of which is apt to sink the most buoyant 
enthusiasm, joined with the utmost powers of persevering indus- 
try, into despair. Almost from the time he left his nurse’s arms, 
down to a few hours before his death in sunny Italy,—in the 
country, or in the town,—oppressed with business, or compara- 
tively idle,—abroad or at home,—he was never happy unless he 
kept turning round for ever and ever, the weary mill at which 
he attempted to grind his own and human perfection. Powers 
of intellect originally admirable, were wasted in that foolish dream 
which has lost to the world so many admirable statesmen, 
scholars, poets, lawyers, and divines,—a dream as foolish as that 
of universal conquest,—that of attempting to master all sciences, 
all languages, all knowledge. The result, of course, often is, 
superficiality, presumption, and dogmatism of opinion, and no 
acquaintance with any single science or pursuit, accurate enough 
to enable the party to earn thereby his daily bread. Horner’s 
journal is filled with entries of his successive attempts to master 
the Scotch law, and how he had at each fime risen with dis- 
relish from a task that seemed so little speculative, so much a 
matter of memory, and so little calculated to stimulate the higher 
powers, After he had been above two years at the bar, he 
mourns over the infirmity of his nature that he was incapable, like 
Hale, of studying eleven hours a day, adding, with characteristic 
modesty, “I am conscious that from plodding and judicious dili- 
gence, I have the only chance of meriting excellence in any line.” 
Had this diligence been directed to the study of jurisprudence 
with that acute intellect and high sense of duty, what a great 
judge he would have been, and what a fame he would have left! 
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But “the composition of Session papers for the Outer-House 
sickens me to nausea ;” and this judgment upon those pleasant 
compositions now no more, and which in a short time will be 
looked upon with as much curiosity as the fossil remains of the 
pre-Adamite ages, is repeated in letters and diaries without end. 
After he had been four years at the bar, he confesses that, “I 
can scarcely say that I have ever given a month’s study to Scotch 
law, or to any law ;” and the reason for that was one which is 
not in accordance with the predominant good sense of Horner, 
who had alone his profession to depend upon, It might be a 
more pleasant occupation to spend the hours in the study of the 
works of the great master spirits who have guided human 
thought, than in the weary drudgery of a pursuit always technical, 
and not often relieved by gleams of sunshine. But if the pur- 
suit of the law be a necessity, it becomes a duty ; and if the mind 
must be brought down from soaring in the empyrean, it is 
difficult to follow the logic of a boast like this :—“ I may flatter 
myself with the reflection of making an effort, at least, to pre- 
serve my mind untainted by the illiberality of professional char- 
acter, if not to mould my habitual reflections upon those extensive 
and enlightened views of human affairs by which I may be 
qualified to reform the irregularities of municipal institutions, 
an: to extend the boundaries of legislative science.” In one of 
Sydney Smith’s letters to Jeffrey, this kind of thing is thus 
hit :—“ Playfair has suppered with me. Of Horner, business 
has prevented me from seeing much; he lives very high up in 
Gordon Court, and thinks a good deal about mankind. I havea 
great veneration and affection for him, and depend upon him for 
a good deal of my society—Yours kindly, Sydney Smith.” 

No man of sober intellect will, of course, give up study till the 
last hour of his existence ; but when one is about to enter upon 
a career in Parliament, it is generally supposed that his school 
learning, at least, has been all accomplished. Yet, even at that 
time, Horner is occupied with severe reflections upon himself at 
supposed dilatoriness in study, and at the insignificant result in 
s of quantity of the acquisitions he had made; and through 

ife this spirit of anxious improvement, which had the highest 
patriotic resolves for its stimulus, continued unabated. At the 
age of thirty-four, when at the seaside at Torquay, enjoying the 
repose of that delightful climate, he resolves to go through the 
Iliad ; Macchiavel’s Discourses on Livy ; Montesquieu; Hume’s 
Essays, and Burke’s Tracts on the French Revolution, together 
with Playfair’s Illustrations, and Paley’s Natural Theology ! 
Amid the bustle of a Circuit he occupies himself with read- 
ing Rulhieré’s History of the Troubles in Poland. At Turin, 
on his last journey, (having read through no less than five 
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volumes of Sismondi’s Republics,) his insatiable appetite was 
unappeased, and therefore, “being arrived in the capital of a 
great State, I sent round to the booksellers’ shops for new publi- 
cations, but the universal answer was—there were none.” He 
even begged of a bookseller to tell him “if there were no 
pamphlets, no dissertations upon their trade or their manufactures, 
or their agriculture, or their new laws, or their old laws revised.” 
Horner was willing to take anything; but the bookseller “ crossed 
himself, and said it was forbidden. They had none of these 
things. There had not been a new publication in Turin he did 
not, know the time. Yet this is the country of Alfieri and 
Lagrange.” 

O curas hominum! O quantum est in rebus inane! And thus 
he goes on to Pisa to die; and six days before his death he 
writes a paper called “ Designs at Pisa, 2d February 1817 ;” 
in which the unwearied student marks out for himself a course 
of study in philosophy, jurisprudence, history, and politics, suffi- 
cient to occupy the undivided time of the longest life; and there, 
too, are lists of books without end, looking very like the pages of 
a catalogue raisonnée of universal knowledge. 

He died at Pisa, a few days after this magnificent scheme 
had been sketched ; and so terminated his ambition! He does 
not appear to have had in his composition one particle of humour ; 
and he is displeased when he happens to spend an hour in which 
men and women, with rational faculties and immortal souls, can 
speak otherwise than with gravity and like philosophers. The 
Edinburgh Society he considers “irrational ;” and is not satis- 
fied that Dugald Stewart was in the right path, because his con- 
versation in society was of a rambling, light literary kind, and 
not “original or profound, or so as to display those powers of 
observation which he possesses in an eminent degree.” And 
even in London, at a dinner party which consisted of Mackin- 
tosh, Romilly, Whishaw, Abercromby, Conversation-Sharp, and 
Scarlett, he finds great defects in the dinner-talk; and why? 
“ There was too little of present activity ; the memory alone was 
put to work. No efforts of original production, either by im- 
agination or by reasoning powers—all discussion of opinions was 
studiously avoided.” And so the youthful statesman rises from 
his claret, dissatisfied because there was no sober discussion upon 
“ first principles,” and he retires to his own home to record his 
dissatisfaction and disappointment, which, he says, arose from 
“an erroneous fashion or taste in conversation.” 

Yet all men loved this man,—without humour, and so filled 
with gravity. He seems like an old Roman rebuking a frivo- 
lous generation, but so that they love his virtues while they do 
not follow them. A warm and affectionate heart, and an attach- 
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ment that never changed, endeared him to men who honoured 
his talents. His life constitutes delightful reading, even though 
it leaves upon the mind the deplorable feeling that, hard as any 
one may toil, and study, and read, it is after all nothing. At 
the very best we have scarcely lost sight of the shore ; there yet 
lies an ocean to cross,—the opposite shores of which are lost in 
the far horizon. 

There is nothing so remarkable in Lord Cockburn’s volume, 
as the history of the change of manners among the Scottish 

eople. It is true that his remarks are more particularly con- 
fined to Edinburgh society; but they are applicable in a large 
measure to every quarter of the country, In Edinburgh Lord 
Cockburn saw the retiring features of one age, whose manners 
were different from those of the society of his youth, and which 
again were essentially different from that of his old age. Much 
of this is due no doubt to the march of that civilisation in which 
the whole empire has participated; but Edinburgh had causes 
peculiar to itself. Its learned class may be said to have stood 
foremost over others of the same character in the other Scottish 
cities. They were generally among the first to participate in, 
and to feel the advantages of intercourse with London; and 
then the strange phenomenon occurred of a migration from an 
old city of medizeval times to a modern capital, called at once 
into existence with all the improvements of modern civilisation. 
The people seized the true spirit and import of this new con- 
junction of circumstances, and acted up to the occasion. 

Much of the history of Scotland is filled with a detail of sac- 
rifices, originating in sentiment, with which the colder imagina- 
tions of posterity have only an imperfect sympathy. It is true 
that the battle of Bannockburn was fought for the reality of 
national independence, and the struggles of the Reformation, 
and the long persecution of the last Stuarts borne for religious 
freedom. But after independence was achieved, the history of 
the two countries was a history of interminable wars, which had 
their origin not in the common motives of ambition or lust of 
conquest, but in the sentiment of a national rivalry which pro- 
voked the sad day of Flodden, and gave to the chronicles of 
chivalry the stirring fight of Otterbourne. Another sentiment, 
more personal in its scope, long struggled against the tide, for 
the fallen fortunes of the Stuarts. That chapter of our history 
presents us with much that is daring and romantic. If the 
sentiment of Stuart loyalty produced no genius with the higher 
qualities of intellect that mark an age or a generation, nor any 
possessed of the moral heroism that astonishes mankind with un- 
selfish devotion to deserted principle, it furnished many examples 
of the lower virtues of fidelity and constancy even to rulers 
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whose irritable feebleness inspired them with the most ignoble 
meanness in the moment of popular collision, and the most cruel 
vindictiveness in the moment of reactionary conquest. It ended 
as a source of physical hostility when the Highland army was 
scattered on the gory field of Culloden ; but it existed still more 
purely as a sentiment, in the Jacobite literature of the half cen- 
tury which followed, until, meeting the shock of the fierce pas- 
sions and too real events which began with the execution of 
Louis XVI., and ended with Waterloo, it passed away to the 
last receptacles of obloquy and oblivion. 

It is in vain to despise sentiment, when it produces results 
that are not exhausted in the course even of many generations. 
It would be as philosophical to shut the understanding to the 
laws which control the storms of the physical world, as to crea- 
tions of the mind not less rigid, stern, and overwhelming. Dr. 
Johnson put the case strongly, when he said, that that Scots- 
man must be a sturdy moralist who would not prefer his country 
to truth. They seem to love their country with a devotion 
which neither time nor change of scene ever lessens; and turn 
in imagination to her rugged landscapes with a fondness that 
only ceases with existence, If their country has lost her sceptre, 
they have not lost the sense of their nationality. The feeling 
may perhaps degenerate into a contracted provincialism ; but it 
has stamped its impress strongly on the national character, and 
has generated a sense of national and personal independence that 
has placed a people inhabiting a barren territory among the 
most conspicuous of nations. Accommodating themselves to 
their fate, after the extinction of their native Parliament, and 
the mimic pageantry of a native Court, they turned the energy 
which had wasted in the barbarities of feudal times, to that 
career of progressive improvement which has extracted from the 
fields of the Lothians, and the bleak moors of the north, riches 
more copious than the Spaniards ever took from the gold mines 
of Potosi or Peru. Her sons started with the English in the 
race of commercial enterprise, and won from Englishmen the 
prizes which England had proposed to the ambition of the 
united countries. A jumble of struggling authorities was trans- 
formed into the regenerated empire of a contented people. 
Wherever the imperial dominion extended, a Scotsman was at 
hand to receive the reward of successful ability. In the long 
list of generals that have raised up the glory and renown of Eng- 
land, are found the names of many Scotsmen; and among her 
ablest judges will be found an Erskine, a Wedderburne, a Mur- 
ray, a Campbell, and a Brougham. Out of humble villages 
have sprung the great ports and manufacturing towns of Glas- 
gow, Greenock, and Dundee, outstripping the metropolis itself 
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in the energetic spirit, which is the life-blood of commercial 
success, Within a half-century—within the time when Cock- 
burn’s memorials begin and end, Scotland has achieved greater 
triumphs, obtained more real power and greater wealth than she 
had acquired during the six previous centuries of distracting 
wars, merciless persecutions, and polemic strife. Little of this 
was effected by, but in spite of, imperial legislation. The squalor 
and degradation which our modern rhetorical historian has de- 
scribed as the normal condition of a half-savage people, were 
only the fruits of that repressive and tyrannical government, 
of which the country had a taste during Braxfield’s reign of 
terror. With security and freedom the people became indus- 
trious and happy. Younger sons acquired the wholesome lesson 
that a gentleman might stand behind a counter, and that there 
were nobler pursuits in life than that of an idle profligacy, and 
other means of living than the sacrifice of independence for 
government places. The restless energies thrown away upon 
schemes vain, purposeless, and frantic, were gathered up and 
turned into pursuits which have covered the barren heath with 
verdure, and exhibited to the world the spectacle of a people 
enjoying the utmost freedom, with the most profound submission 
to the law. In the course of practical improvement, material 
wealth and substantial freedom, Scotland has far outstripped 
nations who could boast of a more genial sun, and more fertile 
territory,—and she has the more reason to pursue her onward 
progress, when she sees the prostrate condition of other peoples, 
who, with less of liberty, were once more formidable rivals ; and, 
with less experience, were better versed in the art of govern- 
ment. 

Edinburgh, of course, as the capital, felt most prominently the 
successive changes which have swept over the country. The 
seat of government—the great focus of the law, and engrossing 
generally the best educational talent by her university chairs, 
she long held a pre-eminence—sadly diminished in our time. 
Before the building of the New Town, Edinburgh consisted of 
but one principal street, running along the ridge of the hill, 
leading from the Castle rock, under which the houses cowered 
for protection. From this street diverged others of inferior 
mark, covering an area the smallest upon which the capital of 
a nation, settled for many centuries, had ever been built. Now, 
when Edinburgh has sunk down into the character of a pro- 
vincial town, outstripped in population daily by towns that 
yesterday were hamlets, inhabited by no wealthy class, and de- 
serted by her native nobility, she yet retains in the magnificent 
panorama of natural scenery around her—a source of attraction 
that no change of manners, fluctuations of trade, or imperial 
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legislation, can ever destroy. The architecture of the New 
Town may be, as Mr, Ruskin tells us, monotonous and in the 
worst taste; but he has only—to recover from the shock—to 
lift his eyes and view one of the most magnificent pictures of 
landscape scenery with which the lover of nature was ever glad- 
dened ;—hills and sea all around, followed by rich and culti- 
vated plains, terminated in the far horizon by the dark, abrupt, 
and barren mountains of the Highlands. 

In Cockburn’s younger days, the population of the capital was 
congregated within the Old Town, crowded in the lofty tene- 
ments which now give an air of picturesque and medieval 
grandeur to the deserted quarter; not one, but oftener twenty 
or thirty families of the higher classes of society burrowed tier 
upon tier, so that the High Street of Edinburgh in those days 
was inhabited by a greater number of persons than could be 
found in any other street in Europe. Of course this contiguity 
produced an easy familiarity and a homely friendliness among 
neighbours. ‘To read sketches of that old society, is now to read 
of things as strange to this generation as the customs of a foreign 
people. Much of it came from our intercourse with France, 
from which Scotland derived a great portion of her laws. Much 
of it was native—the growth of public events; and much of it 
had a local origin. Huddled together, within such a narrow 
space, the inhabitants of Edinburgh were acquaintances and 
friends; and thus the cultivation of the higher society inter- 
penetrated and influenced even the lowest. In the ordinary 
case, the educated portion of a people are far beyond the mass 
who are doomed to labour, or, as middlemen, are engaged in re- 
selling the products of the craftsmen’s industry. They appear 
frequently to be, not merely persons of a different nation, but of 
a different race. The Plebeians who retired to the Mons Sacer 
at Rome from the oppressions of the Patricians, and the Athe- 
nian cobbler who listened to Demosthenes, spoke Latin and 
Greek no doubt very badly. To Cicero and Demosthenes they 
might with difficulty be intelligible. And so it has been with 

eople of the same epoch at particular periods of their history. 
The difference was the same and of the same character between 
Macaulay’s Highlander, who made his savage breakfast from the 
uncooked blood he had drawn from his cows, and the con- 
temporary philosophers and literati who have made their names 
immortal. 

Thus it is that up to a certain stage of every people, the his- 
tory of one is the history of the rest. What Macaulay states 
as a characteristic of the Scottish Highlanders, was observed by 
Bruce, as a peculiar custom among the savages of Abyssinia. 
The characteristics ascribed to a nation, are up to that stage pe- 
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culiar and personal to a class, and not general and applicable to 
the whole community. The best-known men of a country, the 
most prominent spirits of the age in which they live, are erro- 
neously selected as the types of a whole people; from the mass 
of whom they differ in the degree in which Sir Isaac Newton 
differed from one of Lovat’s gillies. But there are times 
when, although French history reads like Scotch, the epoch or 
the event inevitably comes, which sends the nation away upon 
its own peculiar track, and leavens the whole mass of the people 
with an impress which gives to them a character of their own. 
Some striking event that has stirred up society from its depths, 
some great crisis that has evoked the passions or aroused the 
torpid attention of the most miserable serf whose fate consigned 
him to a life of isolated labour, gives a direction and a bias 
which, of course, individual minds had begun, but which it re- 
quires little of individual interference to retain. 

But the peculiarities of Edinburgh society were such, that the 
broad line which marks off one order of minds from another, was 
much obliterated. The professor found in the humble caddie of 
the street corner an intelligent and rational being, for whom edu- 
cation did something, but for whom local peculiarities did more. 
Bartoline Saddletree, with his scraps of Latin and of legal wisdom, 
was a type of not a few of the Edinburgh shopkeepers. People 
lived huddled together in such a way that it was impossible to pre- 
serve that absence of familiarity which separates so widely class 
from class, in feelings and mode of thought. The lady of fashion 
in those days had her house in the third story of the tenement in 
which Saddletree had his shop; and it was difficult to inspire 
the mercantile mind with awe of the ancestral greatness or lofty 
position in life of his customer,—all whose vulgar wants and 
necessities were satisfied at his own door, and whom he fami- 
liarly met upon the common stair which took him, when his shop 
was shut, to his own dwelling in the thirteenth story. 

Sydney Smith and Cockburn dwell with rapture upon the 
joyous entertainments of Edinburgh suppers; and Cockburn 
mourns over the revolution that has chased from civilized society 
what “has immemoriably been a favourite Edinburgh repast.” 
He sadly says, “ that it is now falling into paltry wine and water 
in many houses. Supper is cheaper than dinner; shorter, less 
ceremonious, and more poetical. The business of the day is 
over, and its still fresh events interest; it is chiefly intimate 
associates that are drawn together at that familiar hour of which 
night deepens the sociality. If there be any fun, or heart and 
spirit in a man at all, it is then, if ever, it will appear. So far 
as I have seen social life, its brightest sunshine has been in the 
last repast of the day.” But what of the morning headache! and 
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what of the morrow’s work ! and what of the unprepared counsel 
who, with hot and shaking hands and glaring eyes, unties for the 
first time in Court the strings of the case when he is called upon 
to open it. Judges and clients, and the professional conscience 
must have been easily satisfied in those old days when a counsel 
in full practice could state this fact: “ I doubt if from the year 
1811, when I married, I have closed above one day in the month 
of my town life at home and alone. It is always some scene of 
domestic conviviality either in my own house or in a friend’s.” 
And this is the man who can envy the bibulous capacity of an- 
cient Hermand, and that older school. Here is a solution of 
Cockburn’s scanty law. ‘ When,” said Sydney Smith, writing 
from his Yorkshire parsonage many long years after he had bid- 
den Edinburgh farewell—* when shall I see Scotland again! 
Never shall I forget the happy days I passed there amidst odious 
smells, barbarous sounds, bad suppers, excellent hearts, and most 
enlightened and cultivated understandings.”—(Smith’s Life, vol. 
ii, p. 115.) And they were the most hospitable of men. They 
judged a man over his meals. ‘ Here’s a new man of genius 
arrived ; put on the stewpan; fry away; we'll soon get it all 
out of him.” Such was Sydney’s pithy view of it, as Moore re- 
cords in his Memoirs. 

We have fallen upon an iron age since then. We have, at 
least,—if we have not weaker heads,—undoubtedly more im- 
perfect digestions, and contrive now to crush into one feast, over 
which dulness and formality preside, as much of eating and 
drinking, as would have procured for Cockburn and his merry 
set those delightful suppers for a twelvemonth. 

We have got rid, however, of filth. A man may pass through 
the Edinburgh wynds, even in the lowest quarter, without fear, 
as Dr. Johnson found it, of seeing his full flowing periwig mois- 
tened into flaccidity. It is an event now to hear of that which 
half a century ago was common. It is not the rule now for a 
gentleman to get drunk, even though he does not mean to rejoin 
the ladies; and if he does go to a tavern, he preserves his fame 
for manliness even when he maintains his sobriety. Yet, says 
Cockburn, “'To get drunk in a tavern seemed to be considered 
as a natural, if not an intended, consequence of going to one. 
Swearing was thought the right, and the mark of a gentleman. 
And tried by this test, nobody who had not seen them could 
now be made to believe how many gentlemen there were. Not 
that people were worse tempered then than now. They were 
only coarser in their manners, and had got into a bad style of 
admonition and dissent. And the evil provoked its own conti- 
nuance; because nobody who was blamed cared for the censure, 
or understood that it was serious, unless it was clothed in execra- 
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tion; and any intensity even of kindness or of logic that was not 
embodied in solid commination, evaporated, and was supposed to 
have been meant to evaporate, in the very uttering.” —(J/emo- 
rials, p. 32.) 

Lord Cockburn had little opportunity, till he himself became 
Solicitor-General, of rendering assistance to the cause of legal 
reform. There was, however, one subject in which he seems to 
have been greatly interested, and which is now deserving of par- 
ticular attention—the Court of Appeal. Among the many 
things of which our favoured age has been able to pluck prolific 
fruit, there must be included the improvement of the law. On 
all sides we are surrounded with “ earnest” men, who have a 
mission to accomplish, and who are ever ready to set theories 
against results. Indeed, there are few things in which there is 
so little thrift as in the zeal for law reform. It flows on un- 
checked by obstacles, though twisted into devious windings, to 
end, for want of good engineering, in a marsh. When its force 
becomes overwhelming, and obtains an occasional triumph, the 
result is the laying up in store for those who have to extract 
clearness from chaos, a burden that only use renders endurable. 
Each session now holds out its vernal promise, and ends with its 
autumnal fulfilment of it in the shape of new laws, which tear 
up by the root the old familiar landmarks, a knowledge of the 
bearing of which was the attainment of the slow labour of many 
years. In old age, the lawyer has every year to go to school. 
It is not merely the acquisition of new knowledge, but the more 
difficult effort to forget the old, that annually weighs him to the 
earth. When Cockburn and Jeffrey had read Erskine, they 
had acquired all the necessary law of their profession. When 
they shut the volume and laid it on the shelf, their legal studies 
were at an end. They had not an annual recurring volume 
of statutes, a volume of reports of civil cases, another of crimi- 
nal cases, another of cases in the House of Lords, and finally, 
the decisions in the English Courts, which seem to be quoted as 
frequently in Scotland as our own. After all these have been 
read, digested, and noted up, there is little time either for the 
suppers that Cockburn delighted in, or for labour other than that 
bought with vulgar hire. It was a proposal of his, that all the 
books in law which we now possess, and particularly the infinite 
volumes of decisions, should be heaped together in one vast 
holocaust, and reduced to dust and ashes, so that we might all 
start the race afresh, jus facere, which is so much easier than 
jus dicere. 

In Lord Eldon’s days, the litigiousness of our ancestors was 
not less than that of their descendants. A master like that great 
Judge of the virtue of procrastination, without which Courts of 
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justice would cease to be, he did much to save himself the 
labour of Scotch appeals. Three, four, and five years did cases 
drag their slow length along; and even then they failed some- 
times to have execution done upon them, but were returned to 
the Court of Session, to begin upon a better tack. He inge- 
niously rid himself of appeals upon questions of fact, by getting 
the judgment of the Court of Session declared final. It was 
also proposed, with the view of preventing appeals, that an in- 
termediate Court should be established in Scotland—a course 
which received the sanction of the Faculty of Advocates, which 
was taken up by the Whig Government of 1806, and which 
would have been inevitably carried had that Government lived. 
It received the support of Cockburn, although in his Memorials 
he condemns it; and it is fortunate for the country at the pre- 
sent day, that a scheme so absurd, ponderous, and expensive, as 
another Seotch Court, with a Chancellor at its head, was not 
inaugurated here. It would not have prevented a single 
appeal, while it undoubtedly would have been productive of 
irritation and public clamour, that would have reacted upon the 
law itself. 

The House of Lords, as a Supreme Court of Appeal, is the 
most singular institution now existing in a country prolific of 
institutions which have outlived their usefulness. The great 
British community is but imperfectly described by any of the 
terms that refer it to the constructive industry and wisdom of 
man. ‘There are few things in this country which have been the 
product of a peremptory decree like thatwhich an autocrat, having 
to consider no will but his own, daily issues on the introduction 
of new reforms. The institutions of this country have grown 
velut arbor evo; and their growth has been spontaneous and irre- 
gular. They have come down to us from an antiquity more or 
less remote ; and fulfilling their purpose well on the aggregate, 
they are seldom troubled by that audacious spirit of organization 
which has given to other countries a civil code, clear cut, to 
meet every exigency of human life, and to render legislation 
unnecessary for ever. It is only when public attention is 
aroused by a public scandal or in some other startling way, that 
an abuse becomes the subject of a popular outcry which will 
have its victim. 

The crisis of the House of Lords recently seemed to be at 
hand. It did seem incongruous that the supreme tribunal of ap- 
peal of a great nation should be one in which not one of the 
proceedings, however fitted for a deliberative assembly, was 
suited for the administration of positive law,—-a place where the 
Judges give their opinions as if they were upon the platform, and 
use towards each other and to the Courts which they are review- 
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ing the impassioned language with which, three hours later, 
they vilify the political conduct of each other,—where the whole 
atmosphere is charged with party spirit and party associations, 
and in which there has often been exhibited a fierceness of tem- 
per from the collision simply of opposing opinion, such as to take 
away all that respect that one would otherwise feel for a Court 
guided by exact habits of thought, and moving to its purpose in 
harmonious action. With regard to Scotland, a still more ex- 
traordinary spectacle is exhibited in the circumstance that this 
High Court of appeal is as ignorant of our laws as of the laws 
of Otaheite. The Bar of the House of Lords, when a Scotch 
appeal is on, is, to a Scotch lawyer, the most amusing place in 
London. The counsel who plead, the judges who hear, make 
such havoc not merely of the law but of the legal nomenclature, 
(which being of Roman origin ought to be intelligible to every 

erson acquainted with general jurisprudence, ) that in the hear- 
ing of it a Scottish lawyer can find such an amount of sober 
amusement, as renders it unnecessary for that day to search 
out farther diversion in the metropolis. ‘The Scotch forms of 
process, the Scotch judges, their opinions, are treated in a 
fashion not complimentary to the national vanity or to our 
judicial dignity. Still, while overwhelming us with contempt, 
the House of Lords are found asking the meaning of ordinary 
Scotch legal terms, and rules and forms of process, of any counsel 
at the Bar acquainted with Scottish law. Of course the result 
is, that amid the chaos of unintelligible sounds which ring 
around the head of the devoted Chancellor, he takes refuge in 
that which he understands ; and if the English law is applicable, 
he applies it. The battle of Bannockburn has been fought in 
vain! The Treaty of Union which provides that there shall be 
no appeal to the Courts of Westminster Hall, has been cunningly 
evaded! Scotia has become the bond-maid of her old enemy ; 
and a conquest far more effectual has been achieved, not by 
legal astuteness but by legal ignorance, than was effected by all 
the arms of Edward. 

And what is the result? What else could be expected than 
judgments directly at variance with the law of the country from 
which the case was brought? And yet take it with all its faults, 
with all its presumption, ignorance, and error,—it has proved one 
of the greatest blessings that was given to Scotland by the Union. 
Its very errors have leant to virtue’s side, In many cases where 
it has thrust upon Scotland the English law, its decision has 
leant to common sense and justice. A dog peaceful and art- 
less in its usual demeanour, suddenly gets into bad company, 
or falls mad, and worries a neighbour’s sheep, The law of Scot- 
land says, that the dog’s owner shall make reparation; the law 
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of England, that the madness of the dog was an accident, for 
which its owner was not responsible; and the House of Lords 
reversed the Scotch judgment, and gave us a better rule-—The 
law of Scotland says, that where a number of children born in 
different parishes become proper objects of parochial relief on 
the death of their parents, each shall be sent to his own parish,— 
one to Galloway, one to Shetland, one to Lanarkshire; and thus 
in their misfortune the sacred tie of brotherhood is severed, in 
all probability never again to be united. This may be law, 
but certainly it is not humanity. The House of Lords re- 
versed it,—kept all the children together, and sent them to the 
parish of their father.—Sir George Mackenzie, in the last days of 
the Stuart dynasty, introduced into the Scottish Parliament that 
statute which has locked up the land of Scotland under the 
fetters of entails, under the operation of which vast tracts of 
country have been accumulated, and are yearly accumulating, 
in the hands of a few individuals, bringing in its train many 
great national and social evils. It was impossible for the Courts 
of law to repeal a legislative enactment, but they could modify 
its evils; and so the House of Lords introduced that principle of 
strict construction of these deeds, which treats the intention of 
the entailer as of no moment, and which has so often done justice 
by opening up an estate to creditors or a female line.—A master 
employs a hundred workmen, selected with care and judgment ; 
they are all put at their various posts,—one to dig, another to 
carry, another to build, another to work the steam-engine; and 
at a particular moment, through the carelessness of one, his 
neighbour’s life is lost. Shall “the master, 100 miles away, be 
answerable pecuniarily to the dead man’s widow, or shall it be 
the wrongdoer? The law of Scotland rejects the master’s plea, 
that if he is made responsible for a thing he did not authorize, 
and which, if not contrary to his express order, was inconsistent 
with the regulations of his mill, it would be impossible, in the 
face of such responsibilities, to carry on with safety any of these 
manufacturing establishments, in which, from the carelessness of 
the workmen, there is an ever-recurring loss of life. The master 
is, according to the law of Scotland, liable. It is otherwise in 
England; and the case now waits reversal in the House of 
Lords. 

Such are a specimen of these decisions in which the supreme 
tribunal assumes to itself the power of legislative action. In 
every one of these cases, and indeed in every one of the reversals 
that have been pronounced for upwards of a century, many of 
which have been, and are now, submitted to with restive and un- 
gracious reluctance by the Scottish Courts, is there a wisdom and 
practical good sense highly complimentary to the English intellect. 
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But the benefit of the House of Lords does not consist so much 
in its direct action as in its indirect influence. The Scottish 
Courts are situated remote from the seat of the legislature, and 
away from the eye of Government, and administer a law unin- 
telligible to Englishmen. ‘The counsel in employment are out- 
numbered by the very Judges on the Bench. The press seldom 
interferes with proceedings which it does not understand ; and 
thus circumstances appear to have been so adjusted as to give 
to the Courts that most dangerous of all temptations, unchecked 
authority. On a former occasion, we defended the appoint- 
ment of a Sheriff not resident in his county, on the ground 
that he is not mingled with the strifes of the practitioners 
in his court, only casually acquainted with the magnates within 
his jurisdiction, and therefore bringing to every case a mind 
more unbiassed than one over whom the sinister influence of 
social and local spirit operated, and so do we now maintain that a 
Court of appeal 22 Scotland would be a death-blow to public con- 
fidence in the administration of justice. The observation is made 
irrespective of times or persons, The same influences, though 
slower in their operation, would still work upon the minds of a 
Scotch Court, every one of whom was a Duncan Forbes, in 
whose placid equity and mediating wisdom all men could trust, 
as upon one composed of meaner minds. The fact that there 
does exist a Court of review, before which partiality, intempe- 
rance, or ignorance may be exposed, operates as an invisible but 
all-powerful safeguard. Its main and pre-eminent recommen- 
dation is not so much to correct error and supply the defects of 
native learning, as to fortify the feebleness of human resolutions, 
It matters not that the tribunal of review is ignorant. The fact 
that it exists is enough; and that it will, according to the mea- 
sure of its knowledge, deal justice to the parties irrespective of 
those local sinister influences that may have clouded the judg- 
ment of the members of the Court below. Parliament, at a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, is only a feeble check upon the proceedings 
of Courts administering a foreign law; while Parliament (with 
the press) is the place which, for generations, has been selected 
for Sinnsing the conduct of English Judges. 

It is not, however, seemly or decorous that the House ot 
Lords, in the person of its grave Chancellor, should be made to 
afford amusement to Scottish lawyers. It is not decorous that 
the great master in Israel should, when called upon to expound 
the law, be engaged in acquiring the elements of knowledge; 
and as Scotland has furnished nearly three-fourths of his labour, 
it is right that she should be represented in the Court. It is 
said that if a Scotch lawyer were introduced, he would bring 
with him the contracted notions of his Edinburgh prejudices, 
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and that to his judgment the other members of the Court would 
bend. This result has been arrived at without keeping in view 
the influence upon poor human nature of the change of scene. 
A few months in a London atmosphere, and upon the dizzy 
height to which he had been elevated, would be sufficient to sepa- 
rate a transplanted Scottish lawyer from the partialities supposed 
to be incident to a provincial position. The time would not be 
long, when, on occasional journies to London, one would be 
startled at finding country so much forgotten, that the voice 
no longer seemed familiar, and the mode of speech strange. 
So far from influencing the English members of the Court, we 
rather think that the opposite would be the case; and that in 
endeavouring to acquire their accent, he would acquire their 
mode of view. The benefit of his presence there, however, 
would be to save the Court from the infliction of unnecessary 
elementary harangues; from imposition of error upon them as 
truth ; from ridiculous blunders in matters which it is not so 
much a virtue to know, as a disgrace to be ignorant of ; and thus 
by giving accuracy to the judgments of the House in matters of 
detail, would preserve to it a position of respectability. 

This problem will be solved in a manner that would have 
broken Cockburn’s heart. That two nations speaking the same 
language—under the same Legislature and Sovereign—should be 
under the government of different laws, is a thing that will not 
last in all probability beyond this generation. Consolidation of 
the two systems on the principle of preferring neither, but of 
selecting the better parts of both, would be worthy of a century 
the most remarkable in history for the number and magnitude 
of its reforms. Of course there will be a struggle, and many a 
sad regret, before Scotland surrenders her position of an unreal 
nationality, and the feeling of a jealous provincialism, to the exi- 
gencies of a national unity and undivided empire. 
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Art. VIIL—L’ Espagne et ses Derniers Evenemenis. Par M. 
GapBRiEL HuGetmann. Paris, 1856. 


Wuatever be the duration of the Duke of Valencia’s Min- 
istry—and it is even possible that that Government will be 
broken up while these pages are in the press—it is clear that 
the immediate future of Spain will continue to involve a policy 
of reaction from the liberalism of Espartero, so far as concerns 
the Constitution of the State; but it is at present impossible to 
predict whether or not that reaction will permanently extend to 
the social reforms and material improvements of the nation. 
The resumption by the late government, under certain modifi- 
cations, of the Constitutional polity of 1845, both in its political 
and municipal relations, and the final suppression of a National 
Guard, previously depressed by the influence of O’Donnell in 
the Cabinet of Espartero, which have restored the centralizing 
policy of the Moderado Chiefs, are definitive facts, and such as 
will scarcely be affected by any immediate change in the Ad- 
ministration at Madrid. But the question of a prosecution of 
the social and material reforms originally indicated by the Duke 
of Victory’s Government—directly involved as it is in the sales 
of ecclesiastical property at this moment suspended by the 
Crown—is one on which the late administration was notoriously 
at issue, and on which it is probable that neither the existing 
Ministers, nor the proximate candidates for power, are united 
in opinion. 

The cause of this altered phasis in the immediate politics of 
Spain, is to be found in the fact that while neither the dissolved 
Constitution of 1854, nor the dissolved National Guard, were 
so far satisfactory institutions as to command the ardent sym- 
pathies of the people, the question of the ecclesiastical sales is 
sustained in its original vitality by the conflict of the increasing 
poverty of the Government, with the reasserted claims of the 
Romish Alliance. 

It is probable, therefore, that the division of opinion upon this 
subject among those who are agreed on Constitutional questions, 
will maintain a wide theatre of political contest, without disturb- 
ing at present the existing organization of the State. 

The government of Espartero fell, it must be remembered, 
not simply under the influence of internal disunion, but from 
its total failure as a Reforming Administration, Had the great 
ends which it proposed to itself in 1854—and which, if realized, 
would have formed a splendid epoch in the domestic history of 
Spain,—been attained, in 1856, in any considerable degree, that 
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Government would certainly not now have been overthrown. 
Two years constitute an ample period as a test, not indeed of 
institutions themselves, but of the problem whether these insti- 
tutions can be effectually reformed by the individuals who un- 
dertake the policy of their reconstruction. The Duke of Vic- 
tory’s administration, it will be remembered, addressed itself, 
from first to last, to three cardinal points. These were—1. The 
establishment of a new political and municipal constitution ; 
2. A settlement of the relations of the army to the National Guard 
on such terms as should afford a guarantee of political liberty ; 
3. The prosecution of extensive material reforms by the aid of a 
confiscation and sale of the property then vesting in the Church. 
During the whole period of the Espartero Government, the pro- 
secution of this triple policy was exposed to perpetual misadven- 
ture. The Provisional Constitution of 1854 wholly failed to 
establish a permanent organization for the State ; and its discus- 
sions daily declined from public controversies into private quar- 
rels. The National Guard was never constituted as an effective 
popular force, and so far were the material reforms in contem- 
plation of the Progresista Government from being earnestly 
commenced after two years of administration, that the sales of 
ecclesiastical property, which formed the first condition of their 
accomplishment, were, in 1856, not less contested in theory than 
unaccomplished in fact. These circumstances supply, of course, 
no sort of justification for the stroke of policy which supplanted 
Espartero by O’Donnell. But they serve to explain the decline 
of enthusiasm into apathy towards the Government of 1854, and 
that withdrawal of national support which sapped the foundations 
of the Progresista power. The immediate consequence of these 
events is the total disorganization of the liberal party in the 
State; and the relapse of Spain into a comparatively despotic 
régime forms, in such a country, the inevitable recoil from a 
reforming policy that has failed. 

The probable postponement of the elections under the new 
constitution until the spring of 1857, and the presumptive ac- 
quiescence in other measures of the late and of the present 
government, except in regard to mere points of detail, by all 
but a party too disorganized for effectual resistance, leaves the 
Amortisacion, or the sales of ecclesiastical property, the chief 
immediate political question at Madrid. It is apparently im- 
possible that the royal decree, which has lately announced a 
suspension and annulment of these sales, can succeed in per- 
manently disposing of this tradition of the government of Espar- 
tero, inasmuch as the most urgent necessity is daily calling for 
its resumption. The treasury, even while the reforms contem- 
plated by the liberal administration are in abeyance, is known 
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to be wholly unable to meet the public demands ; and the credit 
of the Government is reduced in a degree which renders almost 
impossible the contraction of loans, without other visible means 
of a liquidation of the interest they involve, than the ordinary 
revenue affords. In these circumstances, the apprehensions of 
a financial crisis in the State are directly staked against the 
hostile prejudices of the ultramontane party. The increase of 
the army, as an inevitable incident of the succession of a repressive 
to a liberal system of Government, renders this difficulty even 
greater under the present, than under the Liberal administration. 
It was not necessary to a relief of the financial embarrassments 
of the State, that any considerable portion at least of the pro- 
duce of ecclesiastical sequestrations should be applied to the 
ordinary expenses of administration: the mere fact of the con- 
tinuance of this policy formed a means of credit to the Govern- 
ment. 

It may be well, perhaps, in order to arrive at a just concep- 
tion of the conditions on which alone material reforms are likely 
to be based in Spain, to glance at the history of this alienation 
of ecclesiastical property, which, if applied to our own country 
—perhaps the only really Conservative empire of Europe—would 
be viewed as the last triumph of infidelity and social disorga- 
nization. So completely alien are the relations of parties in 
Spain from those recognised in England, that this very seques- 
tration and sale of the property of the Church, which it is now 
the fashion of the Moderados to decry as a revolutionary scheme, 
is a measure which they first sanctioned in theory, and which 
they imitated in fact. 

It happens, moreover, that a signal precedent to this policy is 
to be found in the sequestrations of Hungarian Church pro- 
perty in 1809, by one of the first acts of Prince Metternich’s 
administration, which forms at this day the archetype of the 
self-classified “Conservative” ministries of the Continent. 

This violation of the territorial rights of the Church in Spain, 
dates originally from a statute passed by Christina and the 
Estatuto Real, in 1835. In the first instance it atfected the re- 
ligious orders alone. The monks and friars were uncloistered, 
subject to liberal pensions which were rarely paid. This change 
of condition was consequently not inconsistent with their practical 
destitution. No class of politicans, therefore, could have treated 
the traditionary claims of the Church with less deference than 
the Moderados themselves. The property of the secular orders 
was next assailed; and both the tithes, and a large share of 
their territorial property, were replaced by a state-tax, termed a 
Contribucion de culto y clero. ‘The collection of this charge 
was vested in the alcalde of each town or village, with powers 
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for its enforcement by the alcalde against the persons taxed, but 
with no such powers of enforcement by the clergy as against 
the alcalde himself. This officer, who was then annually 
elected by the inhabitants, (we believe i in almost every instance, ) 
seldom enforced the payment of more than a small fraction of a 
charge that would have endangered his own re-election ; and 
the secular priest, first deprived of his original revenues, and 
next of a large share of the meagre indemnity by which those 
revenues were replaced, usually declined on whatever precarious 
livelihood spiritual menace might extort. 

The Spanish priesthood was then commonly represented as 
altogether vitiated and demoralized. That this demoralization 
may have been increased by the comparative destitution to which 
that body were subjected by political sequestrations, it is, no 
doubt, fair to presume; but it can hardly be questioned that if 
they had not already lost the sanctity of their religious charac- 
ter, they would have been originally supported by public opinion 
against a policy of spoliation which did not take effect against 
the secular clergy, at least until the cessation of the commotions 
incident upon the civil wars. This policy, moreover, it must be 
remembered, was pursued by successive Administrations, chiefly 
with the view of maintaining the direct expenses of government, 
after the pecuniary and commercial exhaustion which domestic 
conflict had produced. The prosecution of the sequestrations 
was arrested by the first Ministry of Narvaez. With the return, 
therefore, of Espartero to office in 1854, there yet remained a 
considerable share of ecclesiastical property not yet alienated by 
the State. It then became the Duke of Victory’s aim to resume, 
with a view to a prosecution of material reforms, the sequestra- 
tions which preceding Ministries had pursued, with a view to a 
discharge of the ordinary expenses of public administration. 

In here an: ilyzing the principles of a question which still ap- 
pears to arrogate the foreground in the immediate politics of 
Spain, these two considerations must be held in view : first, that 
whatever may be the moral authority of the State over property 
held by institutions which it professes to maintain, the State had, 
in 1854, already acted upon a recognition of this authority in a 
degree which then at least rendered its policy irreversible in 
fact ; and, secondly, that the advance in this respect in the policy 
of Espartero upon that of his predecessors, consisted simply in 
reducing the anomaly presented by the antagonism of a rising 
principle of State-payment, and a declining principle of territo- 
rial possession, into a uniform system consonant to the genius of 
recent legislation. It must be borne in mind, that the principle 
at issue had been virtually conceded by all parties in the State. 
For although it may be true that the principle of sequestration 
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applied by the Progresistas towards the secular revenues, was 
initiated by the Moderados in 1835, as against the property of 
the regular orders alone, it is impossible, in a country exclu- 
sively Catholic, to dissociate the rights of regular from those of 
secular ecclesiastics, In England, on the contrary, at the period 
of the Reformation, the two questions were altogether distinct, 
because the antecedent Protestantism of the State had already 
ignored the regular orders as an essential part of an ecclesiastical 
establishment. But the Roman Catholic Church, which the 
State, in Spain, alone professes to recognise, acknowledges, of 
course, no such distinction. The questions, therefore, as they 
related to the two bodies, were identical in point of sanctity and 
right. 

“There can be no doubt that an Established Church, still re- 
cognised by the State, deserved a far securer provision for the 
payment of the revenues which were assigned to it, in place of 
its former territorial rights, than it actually obtained. But we 
are confident, whatever may have been the corruptions of the 
preceding ministry of Sartorius, that the Government of Espar- 
tero sincerely addressed itself to those material improvements of 
the nation, which—while their adoption involved no new prin- 
ciple of spoliation—were necessary conditions of an ultimate 
prosperity that alone could render justice to all classes of the 
nation, 

In the issue, then, of this question, much of the future of 
Spain is involved. If the remainder of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty be alienated, we do not believe, when we consider the 
application of that remainder at the present day—and even if 
we suppose the Church in Spain to be a less corrupt institution 
than it really is—that religious interests will sensibly suffer. If, 
on the contrary, the sequestrations be permanently suspended, 
it is wholly impossible that those reforms, the want of which 
render the condition of Spain an anomaly, without a parallel 
among the States of Europe, can be effectually carried out. The 
question, in fact, may almost be represented as a question of 
civilisation. 

It will here, then, be our double object to demonstrate the 
real necessities of Spain, in regard to the elements and constitu- 
tion of the Government, and to the reforms and improvements 
of the nation, independently of its political system. It will then 
be seen, that even the Ministry of Espartero never attempted to 
cope with these evils in their full extent. Many of them, no 
doubt, lie too deeply in the social system of Spain for any single 
administration to check. But we shall attempt to show, that 
there still exist elements of political reconstruction in that 
country which have never yet been called into action, and form 
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the only means at once of durable government and permanent 
reform. 

In reference, then, in the first place, to the elements of 
government in Spain, the evils incident to the existing system 
may be resolved into two principal classes—the one as arising 
from a total absence of the ordinary restraints of political 
morality, and the other as resulting from the glaring disharmony 
between the principles of the constitution, and the socia! and 
national predilections of the people. So far as concerns the first 
of these classes, Spain exhibits the anomaly of a State more or 
less constitutional in fact, in which the principal of moral autho- 
rity is nevertheless subordinated to the principle of political re- 
volution, The forms of popular government, on the one hand, 
even when extended to their utmost length, have rarely con- 
ciliated the hostility of the people to the State: and on the 
other, they have almost always proved unable either to extinguish 
intrigue, to check tyranny, or to avenge corruption. In the 
course of the following observations, we shall advert to the prin- 
cipal springs of action which maintain this political demoraliza- 
tion in force. 

The antagonism to which we here allude between the consti- 
tution of the Government and the character of the people, has 
a far wider application than as regards the mere difference in 
the successive systems of polity that have been introduced during 
the reign of Isabella. Each of these systems, with a great dif- 
ference undoubtedly in degree, has been based upon a scheme of 
centralization, from which the national idiosyncrasy of each pro- 
vince involuntarily recoils. The Progresistas, indeed, appear 
more nearly of the two to have rendered the political system 
the reflex of the nation itself. But, while the Moderados ex- 
cluded all freedom, they, on the other hand, excluded all order, 
and all fairness in representation. Both were purely partisan 
systems, conceived respectively in the interest of the two politi- 
cal parties which centred at Madrid. Of the four systems 
which have subsisted during the last nineteen years—and which 
alone have any practical relation to the present time—the 
Liberal constitution of 1837 was supplanted by the Moderado 
constitution of 1845; and that system was ultimately replaced 
by the Provisionary constitution of 1854, which, in turn, has 
given way to the scheme of polity recently proclaimed by the 
O’Donnell administration. Thus, it was the aim of the policy 
of 1854 to restore, in great degree, the system of 1837, and it 
is the aim of the policy of 1856 to restore the system of 1845, 
During the struggle of the last two years between liberty and 
repression, the constitutions of 1837 and 1845 were the only 
practicable antecedents. The Carlists and Semi-Carlists who 
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were ranged upon one extreme, in advance of the Moderados, 
and the Republicans, and Exaltado-Progresistas, who were 
ranged upon the other, in advance of the Progresistas, are now 
collectively exerting less influence in Spain than either the 
Progresistas or the Moderados alone. A revival, therefore, of 
the constitution of 1812—which consisted of a rabble organiza- 
tion—is equally impracticable with a pure despotism. 

Both the system of 1837 and that of 1845—between an 
assimilation to one or other of which government in Spain 
appears likely to oscillate—were chargeable with this capital 
deficiency, that they ignored the great fact that Spain was still 
an aggregation of nations, as completely distinct in their social 
and political prepossessions as in the period in which they con- 
stituted separate states. Under neither constitution was there 
any attempt to recognise in Government the idiosyncrasies of 
single provinces, and still less to effect any kind of harmony in 
the general elements of power. There was, indeed, a most ap- 
parent contradiction between the Progresista and Moderado 
constitutions, insomuch as the former maintained, and the latter 
depressed, the system of local government. But this differ- 
ence, however great in its results on the actual polity of the 
State, was in effect of a scarcely more than formal character. 
Under either system, Madrid became the spring of government 
—the Progresistas governed the empire through the local insti- 
tions, and the Moderados governed without them. By the 
action of these local institutions—which, as we shall see, they 
almost entirely coerced—the Progresista government of the day 
made head against the Moderados throughout the country, By 
suppressing those institutions—and by replacing their moral in- 
fluence in favour of liberalism by an increased military foree— 
the Moderado government made head against the popular 
power. 

It is obvious, therefore, that under the rule of either party 
nothing could be more alien from the true acceptation of the 
term “ Conservatism’ than the political institutions of the Spanish 
provinces. If it had been customary for the larger landholders 
of Spain to live upon their property, instead of squandering their 
revenues either in Madrid or in foreign capitals, these conflicts, 
in reference to the principles of municipal and provincial govern- 
ment, would have assumed a very different shape. Whatever 
change had taken place in the former, the contest in reference 
to the latter would have rested between the democratic and the 
aristocratic, or territorial element. The local counterpoise of 
the two parties would in that case have been perpetually main- 
tained, while the Moderado administrations would have been at 
once less corrupt, more temperate, and more secure, But through 
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the contrast between the progress of the towns and the indigence 
of the country, the aristocratic element remained dormant. The 
Moderados accordingly pursued a policy of despotism in the 
provinces, and a policy of conciliation at Madrid. Of the two 
dominant parties in the state, the one rendered the Crown a cor- 
rupt dictatorship—the other a mob monarchy. 

Under such constitutions, it is clear that their distinction, in 
regard to the benefit or the injury that they may entail, lies 
chiefly in the character of the individuals invested with the 
charge of public administration. So long as the difference be- 
tween good and bad ministers more than countervails the differ- 
ence between the terms of a Moderado and a Progresista consti- 
tution, and until a more beneficial polity can be established, 
the actual form of government can be of little consequence. 
The popularity enjoyed by Espartero in 1854 was by much 
more the result of his personal character than of his political 
opinions. 

The principles, however, at issue between the constitutions of 
1837 and of 1845, so fully involve the vital questions in dispute 
at this day between the popular and monarchical parties in the 
State, that their history may be viewed as an illustration of the 
evils which a prosecution of either policy must embrace. It may 
be well, then, to glance at the character and the actual working 
of the constitution of 1837, to which the Liberal party, since 
their discomfiture in July last, appear to be growing desirous to 
recur. It may be fairly doubted whether the temper of the 
Spanish people, in 1837, admitted of the formation of a better 
scheme of polity than that which was then actually carried out. 
But it will be seen that those circumstances do not apply to the 
present state of the nation. 

This Constitution established three distinct organizations of 
popular authority. These consisted, first, of the Ayuntamientos, 
or Municipal Chambers, whose jurisdiction extended over each 
town or district,—secondly, the Provincial Deputations, whose 
authority was usually co-extensive with the provinces severally, 
and thirdly, the House of Deputies in the Cértes, or Central 
Legislature. In regard to the first of these institutions, the 
Ayuntamientos, the elections were regulated by household, and 
therefore almost by universal suffrage. The result of this sys- 
tem was often similar to what has been lately witnessed in 
Kansas, Whenever an election was contested, law gave way 
to force, and force accordingly carried the day. The most 
clamorous agitators were thus generally chosen as the Alcaldes, 
or executive officers, of the towns and districts. The freshness 
of these events in the mind of the Spanish people probably forms 
the reason of their acquiescence without a murmur in the recent 
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decree which, in restoring the chief provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1845, provides that, in all towns possessing a population 
of 40,000, the nomination of the Alcaldes shall vest in the 
Crown. So far as this measure is concerned, the acquiescence 
of the respectable classes arises rather from a pacific than from 
a servile character. 

The composition of the Provincial Deputations was free in 
many respects from the errors of the municipal polity. The 
suffrage, which was a comparatively restricted one, was analo- 
gous to that which regulated elections to the Cortes. Unlike 
the municipal suffrage, its exercise was made dependent on the 
payment of taxes. In virtue of these precautions, the Provin- 
cial Deputations consisted of respectable persons and not of 
mere adventurers. But they were still political partisans, The 
Progresista Government at Madrid aimed at little more than to 
make them the instruments of their own power. ‘To aim at 
governing despotically in the name of liberty is a charge which 
political rancour has sometimes adduced—but most falsely ad- 
duced—against the Whig administrations that have lately 
existed in this country. No governments, perhaps, ever carried 
out, both in theory and in practice, measures more really liberal 
than the Whig ministries. But that charge, which was false as 
applied to Great Britain under the Whigs, was essentially true as 
applied to Spain under the Progresistas. Over each province, 
and in immediate subordination to the Minister of the Interior, 
an executive officer, termed the Gefe Politico, was placed in autho- 
rity. His relations to the Provincial Deputation bore the nearest 
resemblance, among our own institutions, to those of a Colonial 
Governor towards the legislative assembly of a nominally self- 
governing colony. Whether or not these relations were clearly 
defined by law, we do not at this moment recollect. But it was 
always the policy of tlie Gefe Politico, under the direct instru- 
mentality of the Government at Madrid, to trench upon the 
functions of the Provincial Deputations until all independent 
action was eliminated from their constitution, The influence 
of the Gefe—who was always the nominee of the Govern- 
ment—was paramount; and the rights thus conceded to the 
people in theory became rights absorbed by the Government in 
practice. 

The jurisdiction of these assemblies, thus virtually exercised 
by the Gefe, was just of that character that favoured the absolu- 
tism of the Central Power. They were charged with the super- 
intendence,—first, of local administration, and, secondly, of the 
elections to the Cértes. They exercised, in fact, the functions 
of irresponsible revising barristers before the elections took place, 
and of committees of our House of Commons on the presenta- 
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tion of petitions against the Candidates returned. Not content 
with erasing the name of a hostile voter from the lists, they dis- 
franchised without scruple, and on the most frivolous pretexts, 
such districts as returned members to the Cortes opposed to the 
policy of the Government. Moreover, the Spanish system of 
representation embraced that method of double, or indirect elec- 
tion, that is now the bane of several of the German Constitutions. 
Whatever, then, may be our objections to the existing system 
of government in Spain, few could have desired a revival of the 
political system of 1837. 

But if the Progresistas gave too much freedom to the muni- 
cipalities on the one hand, and corrupted the safeguards of pro- 
vincial liberty into so many organs of their own despotism on 
the other, the Moderados swept away all those local institutions 
without which it was alike impossible that Spain could have any 
government but by means of the bayonet, and (with or without 
the bayonet) could have any intelligent government at all. The 
idiosyncrasies of each province—both moral, social, and material 
—were so prominent, that their recognition by a Central Legis- 
lature or by a Central Government was quite impracticable. In 
Spain there is so little social centralization, (if such a term be 
intelligible,) that a politician at Madrid, or a deputy sent from 
Gallicia or Asturias, knows as little of the real character and 
real wants of the people of Thurcia or of Andalucia as an Eng- 
lish House of Commons knows of Indian legislation, 

The Constitution, then, which Spain requires—but which she 
seems no more likely to obtain from the one party than from the 
other—is a constitution based upon a recognition of national 
distinctions, and of the distributive character of property. ‘Those 
ineradicable distinctions which have survived ages of tyranny 
and oppression will least of all be overcome by the establishment 
of a uniform bad government. What we conceive to be the 
great bane of the social system of Spain, and the chief obstacle 
at once to Conservative and intelligent government, is that which 
it is the fashion to call “ absenteeism” in the owners of the soil. 
This system is so general in Spain among the larger landholders, 
that the country is practically subjected to that very misery of 
poor landlordism that is now reigning in France through the 
continuous division of property, which—as M. de Tocqueville, 
by the way, has lately reminded the world—dates long prior to 
the French Revolution, What the landed interest urgently 
demands is the residence of these landholders on their estates, 
They are, in fact, of a class intervening between English and 
Irish landlords before the Encumbered Estates Act came into 
operation. Though generally absent from their property, their 
estates are seldom irretrievably or even seriously mortgaged. 
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Their utility, therefore, to the country is not extinct, but dor- 
mant. If they could be induced—to compel them by direct 
legislation would be impolitic and perhaps impracticable—to 
reside upon their estates, much of the proceeds from their lands 
which is now consumed in distant cities would obviously be con- 
sumed upon those estates, There would then be wealth and a 
certain degree of intelligence, added to local information, to 
support the farmer in an improvement of agriculture, and pro- 
bably to originate many of the material reforms which the 
Central Government has never achieved. 

The only method by which such an end can probably be 
attained is by the formation of a just Constitution, which shall 
impartially assign the proportions of the territorial and the 
municipal element, on a moderately restricted basis, and thus 
afford to either interest its due share in the government of the 
State. If, again, instead of the cringing and partisan provincial 
deputations, sanctioned by the Progresista Ministries, local legis- 
latures were created, in subordination to a central legislature at 
Madrid, on equally just and on conservative* principles, the land- 
lords would have an immediate interest in government which 
would inevitably recall a great proportion of them to their own 
country. When, indeed, it is remembered with what contumely 
they have been treated by Moderados and by Progresistas alike, 
it is impossible to be much surprised at their voluntary expatria- 
tion. The Moderados ruled, not through their moral influence, 
but by the sword; and under the rule of the Progresistas, they 
found themselves excluded from all share in the local legislatures, 
A single insolent upstart was not seldom in supreme jurisdiction 
over the province. Local legislatures thus constituted would 
possess the two qualifications necessary to material reforms—they 
would be at once sufficiently intelligent, and interested in pro- 
gress. The municipalities ought to undergo a similar recon- 
struction. During three hundred years they exerted a vast in- 
fluence in Spanish politics. They were then moderately exclusive 
corporations, | Why should they now oscillate between anarchy 
and bondage? 

We have adverted to these cardinal deficiencies in the con- 
stitutional and territorial system of Spain, because they stand 
at once among the most important and the most practicable. 
But there are other evils arising out of all the modern systems of 
government, which either lie deeply rooted in the social system 
of Spain, or are at least less easily eradicated. The chief of 





* The term “ conservative” is perhaps obscure in its meaning, through its in- 
vidious application to a special party in this country, no more really conservative 
than that which it professes to oppose. We use the expression in its widest and in 
its original sense. 
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these rests in the anomalous relations of the army both to the 
people and the State. The army, in fact—and its numerical 
insignificance renders this truth the more remarkable—is not 
simply an engine, but a source of government. It forms a dis- 
tinct and independent power of the realm; and were it not for 
its own divisions and self-hostility, it would certainly be the most 
powerful of all. The Spanish troops have become prescriptively 
debauched by traditionary and perpetual mutiny. This extra- 
ordinary feature of demoralization, which has no example in any 
other European Government, has been falsely ascribed to the 
influence of the civil wars; for it is notorious that the military 
defections of the reign of Ferdinand were among the greatest 
and most important of all. The effect, moreover, of civil war, 
if, on the one hand, it display itself in a relaxation of discipline, 
must also on the other be that of consolidating the troops on the 
victorious side; and though it may engender conflicting opinions 
among the masses, from whom those troops must ultimately be 
recruited, it happens that no one of the important military revo- 
lutions that succeeded the civil wars were directed in the interest 
of the Carlists, between whom and the Queenites those wars 
were waged. 

It is easy, however, to discover how both Moderado and Pro- 
gresista Governments have extended the demoralization which 
was already a part of the Spanish military system. Afraid to 
attempt the maintenance of discipline by means of punishments, 
they have usually done so by means of rewards, Whenever in- 
dications of discontent were observed in their ranks, they imme- 
diately received additional pay. In anticipation of any critical 
juncture, dollars and five-franc pieces were regularly distributed 
whenever they were deemed to be most necessary. It has been 
commonly believed that different battalions regularly received 
tickets for the theatre in reward for the most ordinary discipline 
and subordination, a deviation from which would have insured 
their being flogged or shot on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
Though this story may not be strictly true, it is at least no more 
than a legitimate caricature upon the Spanish War-Ofiice. 

The general officers, it is well known, form the springs of 
action by which revolt is thus maintained in practice. Their 
exercise with impunity of this infamous power arises, no doubt, 
from the total want either of any stable constitution, or of any 
principle of moral authority to avenge it. The immediate event 
which drives a ministry from power, is usually a military revo- 
lution. It was thus that Espartero displaced Sartorius, and that 
O’Donnell displaced Espartero. The revolutionizing general 
seldom perhaps takes the initiative ; or, at least, he fails to make 
his military demonstration either until a camarilla has won over 
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the Queen to his cause, or unless his command over the army is 
sufficiently strong to insure a victory over Queen and country 
together. He makes war with the Queen’s troops against her 
government, and instals himself a military dictator in its place. 

This has always struck us as the most hopeless and ineradica- 
ble evil in the Spanish system. No effectual remedy has ever 
been suggested ; for the difficulty has its origin in the demorali- 
zation, not of the army alone, but of society itself. The expedient 
of reducing the army in such a degree as to render the National 
Guard the chief depositaries of power, has proved a very imper- 
fect one; a certain military force may always be drawn into the 
neighbourhood of the capital ; it may there overpower the Go- 
vernment; and the total apathy of the National Guard would 
alone save the country from civil war. A law excluding officers 
from political offices, would obviously be thrown aside as a dead 
letter. The only remedy that we can see in the present state of 
Spain, rests in a development of the natural elements of power 
throughout the country ; for those elements must always be more 
or less stable and conservative. If territorial and municipal 
jurisdictions were created in exact proportion to the landed and 
oppidan interests in the country, such a stable and conservative 
fabric of government might be erected as military violence should 
hardly be able to subvert. 

We have entered at length upon these questions, because there 
is a general disposition to regard the principle at issue between 
the rival leaders in the State as one between revolutionary retro- 
gression in the Moderados, and positive order and reform in the 
Progresistas. It will now be our aim to point out some of the 
salient features in the Spanish provinces which apply to the 
demand for material improvements, on the satisfaction of which, 
as we have said, the prosperity of Spain depends. 

The natural constitution itself of these provinces clearly im- 
plies, that they were designed to be governed by a species of 
federal organization. This truth applies to the whole Peninsula ; 
for the Portuguese are scarcely more alien to any one province 
of Spain than that province to any other province. While their 
geographical position demands their political distinctiveness from 
other territories, the character of each province is not only so 
alien from the other, but its products and capacities are so pecu- 
liar, that they seem mutually designed each to supply the wants 
of the other. The rocky soil of Arragon and Navarre has nur- 
tured at the outpost of danger a race of hardy mountaineers, 
who seem as though they had been stationed there to defend 
Peninsular independence. And thus the soil of remoter pro- 
vinces is capable of supplying what some of the northern pro- 
vinces can neither dispense with nor produce. 
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One great evil in the material condition of Spain arises from 
the want of roads. The country, in this respect, has a closer 
resemblance to Turkey than to a Christian State. There are 
no canals but in Valencia, and there is no other railway than 
that between Madrid and Aranjuez. There is little interchange 
of goods, because the cost of transport, if not physically impos- 
sible, is enormous, through the want of communications, for the 
country is seldom intersected by carriageable roads. The people 
generally seem to live a life of worse than medieval misery. 
The most splendid domain inhabited by a labourer in either of 
the two Castiles, isa mud-hut. In nearly all the central pro- 
vinces, the country is so infested with robbers, that the labourers 
can live only in villages, often at a great distance from their 
place of work, and consequently pass a considerable portion of 
their time and strength upon the road; for they are afraid to 
linger after dark. The population of the provinces generally 
bears no proportion to their extent or to their capabilities. Many 
of them are so naturally luxuriant, and yet so undeveloped, that 
it is with difficulty that a population barely one-tenth of what 
the soil might produce, can subsist upon the actual produce. 
Thus the vast district of Gallicia has a population scarcely ex- 
ceeding a million, scarcely any of whom live upon anything 
better than maize and rye. The people of Estremadura—whom, 
however, we never visited—are said to dress in skins, and pro- 
bably are lower in the scale of civilisation than any people in 
European Russia. Their life is entirely pastoral ; and there is 
scarcely a labouring man in the whole province. Yet perhaps 
there is no county in Great Britain equal to Estremadura in 
point of natural fertility. In Catalonia, on the other hand, the 
people are engrossed in manufactures ; and in the little province 
of Valencia, there is a great amount of agricultural energy. The 
mining speculations of the French and English have lately be- 
come a source of labour in several districts; and if there were 
an adequate security for property, there is no doubt that agri- 
cultural colonisation might be effected with success. But the 
instances in which there is any evidence of flourishing activity 
are extremely rare. 

It will have been seen, then, that the condition of Spain— 
though differing in social characteristics in nearly all its pro- 
vinces, and presenting exceptionally a spectacle of energy and 
comparative wealth—is chiefly that of a country in which there 
is neither private enterprise nor public improvement, in which 
the absence or indifference of the landowner combines with the 
poverty or stupidity of the peasant to maintain agriculture in its 
normal barbarism—in which the inaction of politics, in their ap- 
plication to domestic government, leaves the face of the country 
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in great degree without roads and other means of transport, and 
without security for property, or a vindication of civil rights ; 
and in which, in consequence, the condition of the people rarely 
presents an aspect of civilisation. That a predominance among 
the originating influences of this social misery is to be assigned 
to an injudicious and non-natural polity, to a worse practical 
administration, and to the unrestricted sway of a vicious and in- 
famous priesthood, may be deduced, not only from the obvious 
relation of this trifle evil to the results which we have to deplore, 
but from the general superiority of social condition in contiguous 
districts where, without the intervention of any positive counter- 
vailing influences, that evil has simply been restrained. Thus 
in the Basque Provinces, which have been partially, and in the 
Republic of Andorre which has been wholly, free of the Govern- 
ment of Spain—and both of which have mantained from im- 
memorial time their own local polity, their own local adminis- 
tration, and their own half-Protestant restraints on the social 
authority of the Church—the condition of the peasant is much 
superior to his average condition in the Spanish dominions.* 
Yet the Basque Provinces have been disturbed and overrun by 
conquests in a degree of which no integral province of Spain 
presents any example; and the Republic of Andorre, though 
freed from even a temporary occupation by foreign arms during 
nearly six hundred years, is far behind Spain itself in the cul- 
ture and practical knowledge of its landowners and rulers, 
Nor can it be alleged that the natural resources of these two 
anomalous States are equal to those displayed by several of the 
Spanish provinces; the evil, in truth, lies too deep to be seri- 
ously affected by any alternations from Progresista to Mode- 
rado Ministries, except in so far as the policy of material 
reform, to which the former party is committed, may be the 
indirect means of supplying the cardinal deficiencies, both in 
government and territorial condition, which it has here been our 
aim to shadow forth. The few efforts of the Central Govern- 
ment in behalf of local improvements, have hitherto been marked 
by the worst ignorance, and the most signal inefficiency. 





* A statement of this question has been lately made in a little book of travels, 
entitled, ‘‘ Border Lands of Spain and France, with an account of a Visit to the 
Republic of Andorre.” Chapman and Hall: London, 1856. 

During the Regency of Espartero, the Government at Madrid issued orders 
to the Gefes of certain provinces, requiring them, in certain districts, to turn fields 
into orchards, planting them with certain fruit trees—the districts and the trees 
being specified in the decree, The choice proved singularly infelicitous ; in searcely 
a single instance was the soil adapted to the trees, and agricultural reform was 
abandoned in despair. The Progresistas deemed that the Moderados had inter- 
fered with their scheme—the Moderados that the ground was cursed for the Pro- 
gresistas’ sake. 
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Yet more hopeless than this social barbarism, and this in- 
jurious political organization, is the traditionary character of the 
ruling men, whose progress to power (with few other exceptions 
than that of Espartero) has been a path of crime, whose finest 
policy is the worst intrigue, and whose success in government is 
measured by the extent of their malversation. With a Court 
openly repudiating all public faith—with an army debauched 
into a piratical organization—with its leading officers seizing on 
the Government one by one, as though they were rather brigand 
chiefs, than Marshals and Statesmen of the Empire—all the 
elements of public administration seem daily losing their vitality, 
and approaching an irrevocable dissolution. This government 
of generals, successively ruling, not by moral authority, but by 
forcible usurpation, is just that government which M. Guizot 
has defined to be the first attribute of social barbarism. Spain 
is far indeed from practically appreciating what we suppose 
is intended to be conveyed by “ the right man in the right 
place,” in the tautology of Mr. Layard. When we reflect on 
the organization of the country, in respect both to its govern- 
ment, and to the local relations of the soil, we find it strangely 
analogous to the system in which De Tocqueville has just traced 
the chief causes of the fall of the Monarchy in France. Nor 
does any political truth grow daily more fixed and certain than 
that a policy of conciliation and justice on the part of the Central 
Power can alone save the institutions of Spain from a fast ad- 
vancing tide of popular revolution. 
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